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THE ELEMENTS OF INDIAN LOGIC 
AND EPISTEMOLOGY 


SECTION 1 

*—nm * i 5RT TgTWT 

WTO I I rTf^TW STR^VR: II 

•q^'' 'SnW j 

I fft fT+TSRt—tffa II I 

• sriTO^J ^R: I tf^JT^sfa^TfHTRqjP! sU^fflfcT I 

4 

TTF^i^qRRfcf i sisrfanromfa- 
^^fK^TTWT^ II 3I3*Pf —ct^rJlfcT I 

fasT* 8T5R3TO II 


T. Buddhi (i.e. knowledge) is a quality which is a cause 
of all employment of words, and is the same as jiiana. It is 
of two kinds: mnemic knowledge and non-mncmie knowledge. 
Mnemic knowledge is that kind of knowledge which is solely 
caused by samskara. 1 Knowledge which is different from that 
(i.e. from mnemic knowledge) is non*mnemic cognition. 

D.. The defining character of knowledge is stated in (the 

sentence) Buddhi is.*\ What is meant is that it is (the 

generic attribute) ‘knowledgehood* which is the defining 
character of knowledge. This knowledgehood is apprehended 
in the after-cognition, “l know”. 2 Knowledge is divided into 


1 Here, die word samskara menus psychical trace which an 

act of knowledge is supposed to leave behind in the mind as it va¬ 
nishes, so that, afterwards, there may arise in the same mind an act 

cf memory-cognition corresponding to this act of knowledge. 

2 An after-cognition is the cognition of a cognition. It is a 

secondary cognition which apprehends, and occurs funder suitable 
conditions) immediately after, a primary cognition. 
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its species in the sentence, “It is.In the sentence, 

"Mnemic knowledge.”, the defining character of mnemic 

knowledge is given. (Here the word saihskara means) that 
kind of saihskara which is called bhavana. The word 'know- 
ledge’ (which occurs in the phrase, 'that kind of knowledge* 
in the definition of mnemic knowledge) has been used in 
order to avoid making the definition too wide and thus 
wrongly apply to ‘the cessation of saihskara’. The word 
saihskara (itself) has been employed in order to avoid making 
the definition too wide so as to apply wrongly to the percep¬ 
tual knowledge "of such an object as a pot. The word 'solely* 
is intended to prevent the definition from becoming too wide 
and wrongly apply to perceptual recognition. Non-mnemk 
knowledge is defined in the sentence, “Knowledge which is 

different.”, What is meant is that knowledge which is 

different from memory-knowledge is non-mnemic knowledge. 

E. The N> ay a view about knowledge is that it is a quality 
(guna) of a self (atman) which is a substance (dravya), just* as 
much as the red colour of a ripe tomato is a quality of the 
tomato. This is why it is defined as a quality which is a 
cause of the employment of any verbal-expression. Evidently 
this definition takes it for granted that a verbal expression 
employed by a person is invariably preceded by some act of 
knowledge occurring in his mind, so that knowledge is a 
cause of the employment of such an expression. The word 
*buddhi\ in certain systems of Indian philosophy, is not 
understood to mean the same as jnana (knowledge). For 
instance, the Saihkhya phitosophcr maintains that buddhi is 
the first evolute of primordeal matter (prakrti). But the Nyaya 
view is that these words mean the same thing, namely, know¬ 
ledge, That is why Annnmhhatfo says definitely that faiddhi 

is jnana. 

The definition that knowledge is a cause of all employ¬ 
ment of words is somewhat inexact, F^r it does not apply 
to indeterminate or non-judgmental knowledge (nirvikalpa 
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jnana), since such indeterminate knowledge does not give rise 
to any “verbal expression. That is why a more exact definition 
of knowledge is gi ven in the Dipika. Here, the defining 
character of knowledge is stated to be ‘knowledgehood'. 
This may appear to involve circularity or tautology. To the 
question, “What is knowledge ?’\ the answer given is, “Know¬ 
ledge is th%t which possesses knowledgehood. i.e., the generic 
attribute of being knowledge” j^on the other hand, if it be 
asked, “What is knowledgehood ?*\ the only answer would 
seem to be, “Knowledgehood is what belongs, in common, to 
every piece of knowledge**; and this seems to involve circula¬ 
rity, since it appears to define knowledge by knowledgehood, 
*hnd the latter by the former. Or one may think that by 
saying, “Knowledge is what possesses knowledgehood *’, we 
merely state the empty tautology, "Knowledge is knowledge*' ; 
for the phrase, *what possesses knowledgehood * would seem 
to mean the same thing as the word, ‘knowledge’/ But a little 
consideration would show that there is no such circularity 
or tautology. For, in order to understand that a certain state 
of my mind is an act of knowledge (and not an act of desire), 
it is necessary for me to understand what knowledgehood or 
knowledge in general or the essence of knowledge is. This 
implies that the word, ‘knowledgehood’, in spite of its being 
derived from the word, ‘knowledge*, stands for something 
which is different from what the latter stands for ; and this 
shows that to define knowledge by saying that knowledge is 
what possesses knowledgehood is not to make a tautologous 
statement. If.Turther, we can point out some actual experi¬ 
ence in which knowledgehood is apprehended as directly as 
knowledge, and, therefore, without presupposing the appre¬ 
hension of knowledge, it should be admitted that no circula¬ 
rity is involved in defining knowledge in terms of knowledge¬ 
hood, /Hence Annambhatfa draws our attention to that 
cognitive experience of ours in which knowledgehood is 
directly apprehended: Immediately after (i) knowing, for 
example, that the table in the room is brown, I may also come 
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(ii) to know "l am knowing 8 that the table in the room is 
brown”. New, this second piece of knowledge apprehends 
a certain attribute of the “I” to be an act of knowledge, i e.. 
to be an instance of ‘knowledge in general' or of ‘knowledge- 
hood’ ; and this means that here ‘knowledgehood’ is directly 
apprehended just as much as the‘T’ and the act of knowledge 
as its attribute ; for without such direct apprehension of 
knowledgehood, the said attribute of the ‘T’ could not be 
cognised to be an instance of>knowledge in general, rather 
than, e.g., an instance of desire. ^Such a secondary act of 
knowledge about some primary knowledge is technically 
called o«H-vyavasaya, i.e., an fl/ter-cognition, since it takes 
place immediately after the occurrence of that primary cogni¬ 
tion which it apprehends, the primary cognition being called 
vyavasaya. 

Knowledge is divided into two kinds, namely, (i) know¬ 
ledge that is recollection and (ii) knowledge that is not 
recollection. The positive term in Sanskrit for the latter is 
anubhava , for which, perhaps, there is no suitable English 
equivalent. The word experience which has been suggested 
by some cannot be quite appropriate. For experience means 
knowledge which is based on personal observation and 
contact but anubhava includes, as will presently appear, not 
only perception, but also knowledge derived from such in¬ 
direct processes as inference, analogy and verbal testimony. 
That is why we have used the words rnnemic and non-mnemic 
for distinguishing smrti and anubhava . This would seem to 
be justified, seeing that Annambhatfa himself has defined 
anubhava as that kind oFknowledge which is dilferent from 
memory-knowledge. It may be mentioned here that this use 
of the word anubhava as indicating non-mnemic knowledge 
is technical, although it is quite common in the literature of 
Indian philosophy. But in ordinary discourse and even in 

3 This un-English use of the verb ‘to know’ in th,c present con¬ 
tinuous tense is intended io indicate that ‘knowing', here, is a present 
state of the mind, which has just occurred and is still continuing. 
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philosophy, anubhava often means intuition, realisation or 
immediate knowledge. 

.Recollection is defined as that kind of cognition which is 
solely due to samskara. The word saihskara usually means, 
as it does here, a trace or impression which a vanishing idea 
is supposed to leave behind in the mind, so that afterwards 

an act of*recollection corresponding to this idea may be 

/ 

possible. But in the systems ofiNyaya and Vai£e§ika it is 

v. 

also technically used as a term having wider significance 
including speed (vega) and elasticity (sthitiathapaka) as well 
as u psychical trace, which is specifically called bhavana. 
JThat is why in the Dipika the word samskara is explained as 
bhavana or psychical trace. The wider term saihskara would 
seem to signify a peculiar characteristic of a substance, on 
account of which it tends to continue in, revert to, or to 
produce, a state which is similar to a past state of it. Such 
a tendency is recognised to be one of the twenty-four qualities 
(guna) which substances possess. Bhavana as a species of 
saihskara is, therefore, a quality. In fact, it is one of the 
specific qualities of a self. Hence the phrase ‘psychical 
trace* would seem to be, on the whole, a correct rendering 
of it. 

The Dipika points out that if in the definition of smrti, 
the word jnana (knowledge) were dropped, it would apply 
not only to an act of recollection, but also to ‘the cessation 
of a psychical trace.’ For a psychical trace ceases to be after 
it gives rise to an act of recollection; and of such a cessation 
of a psychical trace, the psychical trace itself is a cause. In 
general, X is one of the causes of the cessation of X, since 
X invariably precedes its own cessation. If, again, the word 
saihskara were omitted, the defining character of smrti would 
assume the form, “Recollection is knowledge which is 
caused”; but this would apply even to a piece of perceptual 
knowledge, since this, too, is an effect of certain causes. 
The word ‘solely’ (matra) in the definition is used in order 
that the definition may not apply to an act of perceptual 
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recogniton, such as “This is the same person as was standing 
at my door yesterday.*’ For even such a judgment of percep¬ 
tual recognition, just like an act of memory-knowledge, 
involves some mnemic factor and hence is not possible with¬ 
out the help of a psychical trace; but such a judgment of 
recognition, being perceptual in nature, requires also some 
sense-contact with the object of recognition; not &, however, 
an act of memory-knowledge. And the word 'solely* is 
intended to exclude this additional factor of sense-contact 
which is necessary for perceptual recognition, but not for 
memory-knowledge. 

The Tarka-saihgraha next defines anubhava as that kind of 
knowledge which is different from mnemic knowledge, i. e., 
from smjri. The next section treats the distinction between 
valid and invalid cognition. 



SECTION 2 


fafoit mrraformsSa i astfit ?wt?frre^ts3«aj 
a«m|: mn nra vi oraftfir httoj *3 

i ayn m i fo mjjmr<rts3<imsmTPi- i 
am grKma Tmrfam man, u 

tt— sig*ra fir*ra%—*t ftftsr ffir i wqfcpws aamn? - 

i *3 *rec?rf*rf% sroTOrcr^rfa:, srcrwraiftfa 
• % i m ^ssr^sfer cr^r sre^sfa 

«R^rwr?^s®tf<r ^T^TfH': i *r ?f% « ^sttsit3*tw *& *rra 

^nf: i 3rwr*f *r^Fifir—<rcr*rm<ftfa i ?rf^ 
^TqmfrT^T%f^f% %T I q^S%^T 3?^i^7^r*TT^- 

*rat»rsrrc*r -tmvtw , ^>»T|IT^?T swMnt 

^Tf^TT%: l 

T. This is of two kinds: veridical and uon-veridical. A 
cognition which has, for its subject, something which posses¬ 
ses the character which it (i.e., the cognition) has for its pre¬ 
dicate, is a valid cognition; for example, the knowledge, “This 
is silver,” in respect of silver. It is this (veridical non- 
mnemic cognition) which is called prama (i.e. right know¬ 
ledge). That (non-mnemic) cognition is non-veridical, which 
has, for its predicate, a character which is not possessed by 
the subject (of the cognition); for example, the cognition, 
“This is silver,” in respect of a shell. 

D. In the sentence, “This is of two kinds...,” non- 
mnemic cognition is divided into its species. In the sentence, 
“A cognition which has...,” the defining character of veri¬ 
dical cognition is stated, It may be objected: The (suggested) 
definition does not apply to the veridical cognition, “Pothood 
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is in a f;ot”; for a pot is not in pothood. But this objection 
is not valid. For what is meant (by the definition) is that it 
(i e. valid cognition) is the knowledge of the relation of a 
certain character (tatsambandhanubhava) in respect of that 
subject ( tatra) in which there is the relation of that character; 
and (certainly) there is in pothood the relation of a pot 
(although the pot cannot be said to be in pothood). So the 
proposed definition is not too narrow. The sentence, “It is 
this...” means that it is veridical non-mnemic knowledge 
which is called prama (i. e., right cognition) in scientific 
treatises (of philosophy). The definition of non-veridical 
cognition is given in the sentence, “That (non-mnemic) 
cognition...”. One may object that this definition is too 
wide in that it applies to the veridical judgment, “This has 
conjunction.” But this objection is not proper. For what we 
intend to say is: If a piece of knowledge cognises that there 
is (in the thing which is the subject of the knowledge) relation 
with something A within some determinate limits within 
which there is not that relation, then, that piece of knowledge 
is invalid. So the definition is not too wide. For (certainlv) 
the cognition of ‘conjunction within the precise limits within 
which there is absence of conjunction’ is erroneous, and the 
cognition of ‘conjunction within the precise limits within 
which there is conjunction* is valid. 

E. For the sake of brevity, £\ve have often referred to 
veridical non-mnemic cognition as veridical or valid cognition. 
Similarly non-veridical non-mnemic cognition has often been 
referred to simply as non-veridical or invalid cognition. In 
order to understand the definitions of valid and invalid 
cognitions, it is necessary to understand the meaning of the 
term prakara that has been employed in these definitions. 
We are familiar with the usual analysis of a judgm ent or 
proposition into threejjarts, namely, a subject, a predicate 
and the copula. It is often maintained that the function of 
the copula is to join the subject and the predicate. But it 
is not quite obvious why such a link should be essential for 
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joining the two, except that it is required by the accidental 
factor of the peculiar syntax of certain languages. For the 
subject 'man*, for instance, could be joined with the predi¬ 
cate "mortar in the form ‘man mortal*, instead of ‘man is 
mortal*. Perhaps a more plausible view in regard to the func¬ 
tion of the copula would be that it demarcates the subject 
from the predicate, indicating where the subject ends and the 
predicate begins. But this could be indicated by a suitable 
pause in speech or an artificial sign in writing. Anyway, it 
does not seem to enter into the content of adjudgment. This 
content would seem to have nothing which can be said to 
.-correspond to the copula. And this is precisely what would 
seem to be'the Indian analysis of the content of a judgment 
or determinate cognition. /The subject is referred to as 
visegya, i, e., as something which is, or is to be, characterised; 
and the predicate is called prakara, i. e., a character. JThe 
Indian analysis of the content of a judgment would thus 
appear to be somewhat similar to what in western logic is 
known as the predicative view in regard to the import of a 
judgment. There is. however, some important difference. As 
we know, the predicative view maintains that the subject of a 
judgment is to be understood denotatively, and the predicate 
connotatively. \ V, E. Johnso n in his Logic supports this very 
view when he says that primarily the predicate of a proposi¬ 
tion is a character and the subject is a substantive. Broadly 
speaking, by the words vise$ya and prakara in the context oi 
a cognition. Indian logic means respectively 'that which is 
characterised’ and ‘that which is a character'; but they do 
not necessarily mean substance and quality—and this is the 
important difference to which we have already referred. The 
concept of character, here, is wider than that of quality. It is 
indeed true that in the judgment^This is blue,*' the ‘this’ is a 
substance, while ‘blue’ is a quality which characterises it. But 
in the judgment, “Blue is different from red,” it would not 
be correct to say that blue is a substance and ‘difference from 
red' is a quality of 'blue.* If it is a fact that ‘blue’ is a quality. 
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it wouldnot cease to be a quality when it is made the subject 
of a judgment. But when it is the subject of a judgment, it is, 
in that context, what is characterised, that is, known as 
possessing a certain character, such as 'difference from red/ 
Any judgment can be considered to be an answer to the ques¬ 
tion, "What is this?”; in other words, “What character 
does ‘this* possess?” The ‘this* is what we desire to know. 
But in what manner do we desire to know it? We desire to 
know it not merely as existing but as possessing a certain 
character. The *ibis* is the vi$e$ya, whatever be the category 
of reality to which it belongs, whether substance, quality, 
activity, relation, or any other. The 'what* or character by^ 
which we know the ‘this* is the prakara, whatever'be the kind 
of reality it is, whether substance, quality, activity, relation, or 
any other. This notion of prakar a may appear to be some¬ 
what strange to western modes of thinking. It may be asked, 
"‘How can a substance ever play the role of a character to 
something else ?” No doubt we have the judgment, "Socrates 
is a man”, where the predicate is ‘man*, and man is certainly 
a substance. But according to the predicative view of the 
import of a judgment, we shall have to take the term ‘man* 
to stand for humanity, which, however, is not a substance. 
Similarly in the judgment, "This is a pot**, although the 
predicate ‘pot’ is ostensibly a substance, still according to the 
present theory we shall have to interpret this word to mean 
‘pothood*, i.e., the generic attribute which is common to all 
pots and on account of which a pot is a pot. Thus "This 
is a pot” means “This possesses the character pothood”. 
Where, then, it may be asked, is an instance of a judgment 
where a substance does the work of a predicated character ? 
As an instance of this, Nyaya would point out such a judg¬ 
ment as "This man is possessed of a stick”. Here, 'this man’ 
is the vise$ya or the characterised subject ; and ‘stick' is the 
prakara or the predicated character. And surely a stick is a 
substance. It may be objected that what characterises the 
man, in this case, is not a stick, but rather 'possession of 
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a stick*. But a little consideration would show Jhat the 
phrase ‘possession of does not mean anything which can 
properly be said to fall within the predicated character ; on 
the contrary, it only is an indicator that the word which 
follows it is to be considered to be the predicated character. 
Consider, for example, the judgment, “He is honest*’. This 
can be paraphrased as “He is possessed of honesty*'. Now, 
what is the predicated character, here? Is ‘honesty’ or ‘posses¬ 
sion of honesty* to be regarded as the predicated character ? 
If it be maintained that it is not honesty bht ‘possession of 
honesty’ which is the predicated character, here, should we 
not, by a similar line of thinking, say that he is possessed of 
‘possession of honesty’ ? But this would amount to saying 
that not ‘possession of honesty’ but ‘possession of possession 
of honesty’ is the true predicate. In this way, we should 
be starting a meaningless infinite process in search of the 
character which is really the predicate in this judgment. This 
supports our contention that the phrase ‘is possessed of’, 
when it forms part of the ostensible predicate of a judgment’, 
is only an indicator that the word or phrase which follows 
it represents the predicated character of the judgment. 

u< is perhaps now clear that the dehnition of veridical 
knowledge is here given in terms of the two main constituents 
of the content of a judgment, namely, vise§ya and prakara 
(that is to say, ‘the characterised constituent’ and ‘the 
character constituent*). When it is judged that sugar is sweet, 
the conteut or object of this cognition is constituted by 
two factors, namely, (i) a factor which in this particular 
knowledge-situation has become that which is (apprehended 
as) the vi£e$ya or the characterised, and (ii) a factor which 
in this very knowledge-situation has become that which is 
(apprehended as) prakara or character. It should be observed 
that the words vigegya and prakara in their present technical 
signification are necessarily relative to a knowledge-situation, 
and do not stand for anything real apart from this cognitive 
relation. Sugar is vi$e§ya and sweet is prakara only in the 
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context« 4 of the judgment, “Sugar is sweet**—in themselves, 
they are neither vise§ya nor prakara ; for in themselves, they 
are just things (whether substance or quality or relation, or 
etc.) in objective nature. It is evident that the relation between 
vige§ya and prakara, too, is significant only in a knowledge- 
situation. The question in regard to the truth or validity of a 
cognition can, at this point, be formulated thus:* Does that 
thing of the objective world, which is the vise§ya of a cogni¬ 
tion, possess that thing of,the objective world, which is the 
prakara of that cognition ? If the answer is in the affirmative, 
then, the cognition is true; if not, not. In the judgment, “A 
is B*\ the thing B is the prakara and the thing A is the 
vige§ya—this cognition apprehends the thing A aS characteris¬ 
ed by the thing B. If now A possesses B, or (what is the 
same thing) if B belongs to A, or is related with A, then, this 
piece of knowledge, which has, for its subject. A, and has, 
for its predicate, B, is veridical. If, however, you have a 
cognition having B for its prakara but in respect of something 
(i.e. of a viSesya) which does not possess B, then, your cogni¬ 
tion is wrong. For instance, when in respect of a piece of 
shell, you have the knowledge that it is silver, the vise§ya is 
‘it* (which in reality is a shell) and the prakara is silverhood ; 
now both shell and silverhood are things of the objective 
world, and they are also related in your knowledge as visesya 
and prakara ; but since the shell does ^not in fact possess 
silverhood, so your judgment can be described as having 
silverhood for its prakara, but in respect of a thing which 
(really being a shell) does not in fact possess silverhood ; and 
hence this judgment is false. 

In the Dipika, the objection is raised that in the veridical 
judgment, “Pothood is in a pot,** the vi$e§ya is pothood and 
the prakara is ‘pot,* and yet the prakara ‘pot* cannot be said 
to reside in ‘pothood* which is the vi§e§ya. That is to say, 
this judgment cannot be said to have, for its prakara. some¬ 
thing which resides in that which is the vige?ya of the 
judgment. This means that the definition of a veridical 
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cognition which is given in the Tarkasamgraha does not 
apply to it, although it ought to apply to it. seeing that it is 
evidently a true judgment; and hence this definition is too 
narrow. 

Before explaining how this objection is met, we think it 
necessary to say a few words by way of explaining the 
objection itself. It may not be clear how in the judgment 
“Pothood is in a pot” the character which is predicated of 
pothood is 'pot.' Is it ‘pot* which is attributed to pothood? 
Rather, is not the ‘character of residing in a pot’ which is 
really attributed to pothood? Consideration, however, would 
show that the word ‘residing* or residence cannot, here, be 
understood quite in its literal sense. For certainly pothood 
is no resident*and a pot is not a residency. What the judg¬ 
ment means to say is that pothood is related with a pot. It 
would seem, therefore, that, for the purpose of logic, the 
phrase‘relation with a pot* expresses the character-constituent 
of this judgment better than the phrase ‘residence in a pot.* 
Even so, the character which is here attributed to ‘pothood* 
is not ‘pot’ but ‘relation with a pot.* But once more, a little 
consideration would indicate that the specific character which 
is attributed to pothood in the judgment, “Pothood is in a 
pot” does not include 'relationas such. For relation with 
a certain thing is what is attributed to a subject in every 
judgment whatsoever—and it is the word ‘thing* in the phrase 
‘relation with a certain thing* which indicates the character 
which is specifically attributed to the subject of a specific 
judgment. In other words, ‘relation.* as such, is never attri¬ 
buted to a subject in a judgment. What is attributed to it is 
relation with some character; and to say that a certain 
character is attributed to a certain subject is the same as to 
say that ‘relation with that character’ is attributed to it. If 
nevertheless it be held that at ieast in some cases ■relation 
with something* and not that something is attributed to the 
subject, it would imply that relation with ‘relation with 
something’ and not 'relation with something’ is what is attri- 
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buted to it. This would lead to an infinite process which 
must bfc considered to be vicious, since it can be avoided. It 
can be avoided if we say that what in a judgment is attributed 
to its subject as a character of it is a ‘thing’ and not ‘relation 
with a thing.’ It would appear, therefore, that in the judg¬ 
ment "Pothood is in a pot,” the visesya or subject is 
‘pothood,’ while the prakara or attributed character is 'pot.’ 
Now the precise point of the objection we are considering 
is : You have virtually said that a true judgment is one, of 
which the prakara is in its visesya; but certainly, the pot is 
not in pothood; on the contrary, it is pothood which really 
is in a pot; so in the judgment, "Pothood is in a pot”, which 
is obviously veridical, the prakara of the judgment is not ;n 
its visesya; so your definition of a true judgment, since it does 
not apply to such a true judgment as “Pothood is in a pot,” 
cannot be considered correct. 

Let us sel%ow the author meets this objection. He 
grants that a pot is not in pothood ; on the contrary, it is 
pothood which is in a pot ; and as a matter of fact, this is 
precisely what the particular judgment under consideration 
asserts. But he points out that when we say that the vise$ya 
of a true judgment must possess its prakara. what we mean 
is that the visesya must possess a relation with it ; and cer¬ 
tainly although a pot is not in pothood, still there is, in pot¬ 
hood, relation with a pot, or (in somewhat more precise but 
awkward expression) although pothood does not possess a 
pot, still pothood possesses some relation with a pot. So the 
definition of veridical cognition, put in more exact language, 
is if in respect of thing which possesses relation with 
another thing, there is a cognition having the second thing 
for its prakara, then, this cognition is valid. This definition 
holds good not only in the somewhat unusual case of such a 
judgment as "Pothood is in a pot”, but also in such a simple 
case as "This is a pot”. For the ’this', the subject of the 
second cognition, possesses not only pothood which is the 
prakara, here, but also relation with pothood. One may* 
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however, contend that the solution of the difficulty in ques¬ 
tion implies that the predicated character in the Cognition, 
“Pothood is in a pot” is not ‘pot*, but ‘relation with a pot’, 
and this goes counter to what we have maintained in the 
foregoing paragraphs. But this contention is not sound. For 
what the solution implies is not that ‘relation with a pot* is 
the predicated character, but that although the judgment 
i ^der consideration has 'pot* as the predicated character, 
istill what we apprehend in such a judgment is 'the relation 
of a pot’ with the subject ‘pothood*. In other words, the 
prakara of a judgment is that thing, the relation of which 
with its vi£e$ya is apprehended in the judgment—the relation 
itself does not fall within the prakara. 

The definition of invalid knowledge should present no 
difficulty to one who has understood that of valid knowledge. 
Suppose that in respect of a piece of shell whjch is in front 
of a -person he judges that this is silver. Here the visesya 
or subject of the judgment is ‘This’ (which, as a matter of 
fact, is a shell), and the prakara or predicated character is 
‘silverhood*. Since the prakara ‘silverhood’ of this judg¬ 
ment is not in (i.e„ is not related with) the viSesya ‘this’, so 
the judgment is not true. 

At this point, the Dipika raises and solves a difficulty 
which, perhaps, requires some explanation. Conjunction 
(samyoga), in the view of Nyaya, is a quality which resides 
in the substances which are conjoined with each other. For 
example, when there is a book on the table, we have to 
recognise that there is a quality called conjunction wh;eh 
resides both in the book and in the table. Now one remark¬ 
able characteristic of this quality is that, unlike other qualities, 
such as colour, which pervade wholly the substance which 
they qualify, conjunction does not wholly pervade the 
substance which it qualifies. If a monkey be sitting on the 
top of a tree, it can be said that the tree has conjunction with 
a monkey; and yet it would not be correct to say that this 
conjunction with the inonkey is in every part of the tree. For 
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instance,,this conjunction is not in its trunk. Hence it can 
be said that the tree both possesses and does not possess 
this conjunction. Thus although the cognition, "The tree has 
conjunction with a monkey” is valid, still its prakara, namely, 
•conjunction with a monkey’ can be correctly said not to be 
in its vi§e£ya, namely, the tree ; and on account of this, 
the definition of invalid cognition would apply to this 
valid cognition. This means that the definition of invalid 
knowledge is too wide. This is the difficulty which the 
Dipika has raised here. One may think that the difficulty 
is too puerile to deserve consideration ; for it is not quite 
correct to say that the tree both has and has not conjunction 
with a monkey—the true state of affairs is rather that its top 
has, while its trunk lacks, such conjunction. But a little 
consideration would show that this manner of putting the 
matter would preclude the possibility of saying that the 
monkey is, in any sense, in conjunction with the tree . It 
must, of course, be granted that the top of the tree, too, has 
the said conjunction. But the question is: Has the tree 
this conjunction or not ? The question is quite legitimate. 
For whatever is true of a part is not necessarily true of the 
whole. For example, whatever is true of a triangle need not 
be true of any of its sides and vice versa. It may perhaps be 
contended that the correct account of the situation is that the 
tree has conjunction at the top but not at the trunk. This 
rousi readily be granted. Even so, the tree both has and has 
not the conjunction in question. It would appear, therefore, 
that the difficulty raised in the Dipika is not absurd. That 
is why the author has to expand his original definition in 
order to meet this difficulty. 

Let us now try to understand the solution. Space would 
not permit a full explanation of it. For the word 'avaccheda'. 
employed in the expanded definition, has to be understood 
in a technical sense which, for its proper understanding, 
would require a good deal of elaboration. But for our 
present purpose we may take the word avaccheda to mean a 
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determinate limitation. The judgment, “The tree jias con¬ 
junction” is valid, because it does not assert, at what precise 
part of it, the tree possesses this conjunction; and certainly 
there is conjunction with the monkey in the tree, although not 
at its trunk. Of course, the judgment would have been 
wrong, if it were asserted that the tree possessed conjunction 
at the trunk,•since there is no such conjunction in the tree 
at that place. 
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T. Right apprehension (which is not mnemic) is of four 
kinds, on account of the distinction between perceptual, 
inferential, analogical and verbal apprehensions. The instru- 
mental cause of it (i. e., of right apprehension) is also of four 
kinds, on account of the distinction between perception, 
inference, analogy and words. 

D. Right apprehension is divided into its classes in the 
sentence. “Right apprehension (which is ...) is The 
instrument of right apprehension (also), on account of (its) 
association (with right apprehension), is divided into its 
classes in the sentence. “The instrumental cause of it...’’. 
The phrase ‘the instrument of it* means the instrument of 
right apprehension. Pramana means the instrument of valid 
cognition; and this is the defining character of pramana in 
general. 

E. The Sanskrit word prarna or pramiti means right 
knowledge; and the word pramana means an instrument of 
right knowledge, although occasionally it is also employed in 
the sense of prama. Now, an instrument for bringing about 
an effect is a kind of cause of that effect. So the author 
proceeds to define a cause, and an ‘instrument.* as a species 
of cause. 
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T. The extraordinary cause (of an effect) is the instru¬ 
ment (of the effect). A cause is that which is invariably 
present immediately before the effect. An effect is that which 
has prior non-existence (or, literally, an effect is the counteri| 
correlative of a prior non-existence). A cause is of three 
kinds, on account of the distinction between the inherent, the 
non-inherent, and the auxiliary causes. That is called the 
inherent cause by inhering in which the effect originates. For 
instance, the threads are the inherent causes of a piece of 
cloth; and a piece of cloth is the inherent cause of its own 
colour and other qualities. That which is the cause of an 
effect by co-inhering, in the same thing, with that effect or 
with the inherent cause of that effect is called the non-inherent 
cause. For example, the conjunction of the threads is the 
non-inherent cause of a piece of cloth; and the colour of the 
threads is the non-inherent cause of the colour of the cloth. 
An auxiliary cause is that which is different from these two. 
For instance, a shuttle, a loom, etc. are the auxiliary causes 
of a piece of cloth. Out of these three kinds of cause, that 
which is the extraordinary cause is alone the instrument. 

D. The defining character of an instrument is stated in 
the sentence, “The extraordinary cause....** The word 
Extraordinary* is meant to prevent the definition from be¬ 
coming too wide and thus applying to the common causes (of 
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all effects) such as space, time, etc. The defining character'of 
a cause is stated in the sentence, “A cause is ..”. If it were 
merely said that a cause is what is present immediately before 
the effect, then, the definition would have become too wide 
by applying to such accidental factors as an ass. In order 
to obviate this (possibility), the word 'invariably' has been 
used in the definition. But if only that much were done (i.e , 
if it were merely said that an effect is invariably with an 
effect), then, the definition would have once more become too 
wide by applying to the effect itself, 4 In order <o avoid this 
possibility, the words 'immediately before* have been em¬ 
ployed in the definition. 

It may be objected that (in accordance with this definition 
of a cause) even the colour of the threads (which are the 
material cause of a piece of cloth) would be the cause of a 
piece of cloth. But this objection is not sound. For (in the 
definition given above) there is (understood) an adjectival 
phrase, namely, ‘being indispensable.’ Indispensability is 
absence of dispensability. And dispensabilityjin the context 
of causality) is of three kinds. If in regard to something y 
(yam prati ), we know the priority of something z ( yasya ), but 
only with (our knowledge of) the priority of * {in respect of 
the same y ) (yena saha), then, in respect of y % this z is ren¬ 
dered dispensable (i. e., capable of being set aside) by x* 
Thus in respect of a piece of cloth, the colour of the threads 
and (the generic character) threadhood are rendered dispensa¬ 
ble by the threads (for the production of the cloth), (ii) If in 
respect of so met hing y ( yam prati), we know the priority of 
something z, but only after our knowledge that ^ precedes 
something other than y, then, in respect of this y, (we should 
maintain that) z is dispensable. Thus we know that ether 
(akaSa) precedes a piece of cloth only after our knowing that 

4 For in regard to anything, it can be rightly said that it is 
invariably with itself. 

3 Though both x and z invariably precede y, still it is x „ not 
z, that would be the cause of y. 
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ether p r ecedes sound.® (iii) If it is possible for an effect y 
(which, in instances of a certain type, is invariably preceded 
by z as well as x) to be produced by x which is known, in 
other instances (of y), to precede (this effect y) invariably, 
then, z which accompanies it 6 7 (in the former type of in¬ 
stances) is (to be considered) dispensable in respect of that 
(i. e., in respect of y). For example, the prior f non-existence 
of (the new) colour is dispensable for the production o_f (the 
new) smell, in cases where the colour and the smell o f jt 

substance (such as a fruit) change under heat. 

■ 

Thus (the) causality (of the cause of an effect) is consti¬ 
tuted by invariable (and immediate) precedence (in respect 
of the effect), provided this precedence is indispensable (for 
the effect). 

An effect is defined in the sentence, "An effect is that 
which... 

Causes are divided into their species in the sentence, “A 
cause is...”. An inherent cause is defined in the sentence, 
“That is called,..”. The (compound) word ‘yatsamaveiam’ 
means ‘that by inhering in which.’ A non-inherent cause is 
defined in the sentence, “That which is...”. In the passage, 
' For example, the conjunction...”, an illustration is given for 
the first case (of non-inherent cause) stated in the passage, 
“by co-inhering with that effect.” The meaning is that the 
conjunction of the threads is a non-inherent cause of a piece 
of cloth, on account of the fact that it (i.e., the said conjunc¬ 
tion) co-inheres with the cloth which is the effect (under 
consideration) in the same thing, namely, thread. In the 
passage, "and the colour of the threads..an illustration is 
given lor (the second case of non-inherent cause which was 
stated in) the passage, "or with the inherent cause..,”. The 
meaning is that the colour of the threads is a non-inherent 
cause of the colour of the cloth on account of the fact 


6 Hence ether is not indispensable for the production of cloth. 

7 The pronoun ‘it’, here, stands for *. 
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that it (i.e., the colour of the threads) co-inheres with the 
(inherent) cause (of the colour of the cloth), namely, the 
cloth, in the same thing, namely, the threads. An auxiliary 
cause is defined in the sentence, “An auxiliary cause is...". 
What is meant is that a cause which is different from an 
inherent and a non-inherent cause is an auxiliary cause. 

The definition of an instrument is finalised in the sentence, 
“Out of these three kinds of cause.,.’*. 

E, There are certain things such as space, time, merits 
and demerits of souls which are supposed to be the common 
causes of all effects. These, however, are not to be regarded 
as the instrumental cause of any effect. The word ‘extra¬ 
ordinary* in*the definition of an instrument is used for 
excluding these from the purview of the notion of instrument. 
It is also meant to exclude certain types of even uncommon 
causes of an effect. That is to say, the extraordinariness of 
a cause it is which constitutes its being an instrument. But 
what is extraordinariness? It, of course, implies that an 
instrument is an uncommon cause. But it is not merely that. 
Ny aya p hilosophers do not all agree among themselves asjto 
what precisely should be considered as the karana or instru¬ 
ment of an effect. That may be the reason why our author 
has left the word ‘extraordinary’ undefined and further un¬ 
explained, thinking perhaps that it is not necessary in an 
elementary work to accept any particular view of it. There 
are, in fact, two views about the definition of karana and 
hence also about what uncommon cause of an effect should 
be regarded as its karana. One vi ew maintains that a karana 
is that cause which has a vyapara (i.e., a kind of operation); 8 
and the word ‘extraordinary* would then technically indicate 
‘having a vyapara*. The.otber. yiew identifies a karana with 
the temporally last of the many preconditions of an effect, 
i.e., with that precondition which is immediately followed by 

8 The. word ‘vyapara’ will be explained presently. ^Asadhar^a^ip 
karafr anT would, then, mean ‘vyaparava t kSi ranam’. 
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the effect; and the word 'extraordinary* would, here, techni¬ 
cally stand for this character of being immediately followed 
by the effect. 0 A little consideration would show that what 
in the first view is a vyapara is, in the second view, the 
karana. As will appear afterwards, Annambhafla accepts 
the first view in his treatment of perceptual knowledge, 
knowledge by analogy and verbal knowledge* while he 
accepts the second view in his treatment of inferential know¬ 
ledge. This inconsistency may not be due to inadvertence. 
The Sanskrit wo/d 'karana* is usually employed in the sense 
which, in English, is expressed by the word 'instrument'; 
and consideration would show that it may not be possible 
to give an exact definition of ‘instrument’ which % would apply 
to every instance where common sense employs the term. 
Thus it will generally be agreed that an axe is the instrument 
for cutting down a tree, that sense-organs are instruments 
for perceptual knowledge, and so on. It would, however, 
be difficult to say what should be considered to be the instru¬ 
ment for inferential knowledge. It is not unlikely that, 
difficulties of this sort originally gave rise to the controversy 
about the definition of an instrument. Epistemologically, 
however, it may not be very important to ascertain what 
should be considered to be the instrument of a particular 
kind of knowledge. What is more important is to ascertain 
what are its specific and indispensable preconditions or 
causes. Probably, this is why our author has used the vague 
word 'extraordinary* for describing an instrument, leaving 
room for both the interpretations of a karana. 

One reading of the Tarkasaihgraha text, here, adds the 
word vyaparavat before asadharana. This evidently supports 
the first view about a karana. But, as we have already 
remarked, the word 'extraordinary* itself can technically be 

9 Cf. Phalayoga-vyavacchinnam karanam karanam: A karajja 
is that cause which is distinguished from other causes by the circum¬ 
stance that in^its, absence (in spite of the presence of all other causes! 
tfie effect does not emerge. 
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used to stand for 'having an operation*. If, however, we 
accept this reading of the text to be correct, we can under¬ 
stand asadharana as intended to exclude such common causes 
of every effect as space, time, etc.; and the word vyaparavat 
can, then, be supposed to be intended for excluding those 
of the specific causes of an effect which are not its instru¬ 
mental caus§. 

The word vyapar a. rou ghly speaking, means an operation 
which temporally occupies an intermediate position between 
the instrument and the effect. For example, the eye is an 
instrument for the visual perception of a cup ; but the mere 
existence of the eye and the cup would not yield its percep¬ 
tion. For this it is also necessary that the eye should be in 
contact with the cup. This sensory contact is called the 
vyapara or operation of the eye. The first view about an 
instrument would thus define it as a cause which has such an 
intermediate operation ; and an operation is defined as what 
is brought about by the instrument and is itself a cause of 
the effect. Thus in our example of the visual perception of 
a cup, the contact of the eye with the cup is the vyapara; 
and it is caused by the eye, lu but is itself a cause of the 
visual perception. 11 tHence the eye which, of course, is 
essential for the visual perception is its instrumental cause. 
In case the text does not contain the word vyaparavat, we 
shall, as already suggested, have to understand the wore’ 
'extraordinary* itself in the sense of 'which has an operation* . v: 

The second view about karana would identify it with the 
sense-object contact itself, since this is immediately followed 
by the effect, provided, of course, the other causes of the 

10 For without the prior existence oi the eye, there cannot be 
any contact of the eye with the object. 

11 For without the prior existence of such sense-contact with the 
object, there can be no visual perception of the object. 

12 The definition of a karana may thus be either ‘vyapar ava t 
asadharauam karanam karanam’ or 'asadharauam karanam karanam * 
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visual perception in question are also present at the same 
time. 

Since an instrument is a kind of cause, so the author next 
gives the definition of a cause. We have translated the word 
‘ananyathasiddha* which occurs in the revised definition of a 
cause, given in the Dipika, as 'indispensable (for bringing 
about an effect).* The literal meaning, however, is: 'not 
established or known in a different way.’ We shall show that 
this really amounts to ‘indispensable*. Suppose that we are 
to find out the cause of an effect y. Although there may be 
several things which invariably precede y, still all of them are 
not to be considered to have caused it—only those, the 
antecedence of which, in respect of y, is established indepefi- 
dently of their antecedence in respect of things other 
than y, are to be regarded as its cause, the rest being dispens¬ 
able for bringing about y. It is. however, difficult to define 
what precisely constitutes this independent antecedence. And 
Nyaya philosophers admit their failure to suggest any defini¬ 
tion of anyathasiddha (dispensable) which would not be too 
wide and yet would cover all the instances of what are tradi¬ 
tionally recognised to be cases of anyathasiddha. (The word 
ananyathasiddha (indispensable) means ‘not anyathasiddha 
(dispensable),’ and its employment in the definition of a 
cause is intended to eliminate those invariable antecedents of 
an effect, which are not indispensable for producing the effect. 
Annambhafta classifies these dispensable antecedents into 
three kinds. There are others who recognise five such kinds 
of dispensable antecedents. Nilakantha, in bis scholium of 
the Dipika, points out that Annambhatta in this matter has 
followed GangeSa, the founder of Neo-Nyaya. The threefold 
classification would seem to be more logical than the five-fold 
one. at least in one respect. In the latter, even an ass is 
considered to be anyathasiddha in respect of the production 
of a pot. But certainly, an ass is not an invariable antecedent 
of its origination; for one may bring the clay which is 
required for making a pot through some agency other than 
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an ass, so that the ass can be rejected as a cause of the pot by 
the mere fact that it does not invariably precede tfs origina¬ 
tion. The notion of anyathasiddha has a narrower range 
of application—it applies only to certain factors which invari¬ 
ably precede the effect and yet for some reason are not indis¬ 
pensable for producing the effect. The three-fold classification 
of anyathasiddha is free from this defect. 

Although it is difficult to give a precise definition of the 
notion of anyathasiddha, i.e., of an invariable antecedent of 
an effect which nevertheless is not indispensable for it, still 
one can appreciate, in a general way, the important point, in 
a causal situation, to which a Nyaya philosopher draws atten¬ 
tion, by the word anyathasiddha. Thus although the parti¬ 
cular colour of the threads that serve as the warp and woof 
of a piece of cloth would invariably precede it (since the 
threads do so and there can be no thread without some 
colour), still it has to be admitted that the colour of the 
threads does not matter so far as the production of the cloth 
is concerned—a piece of cloth can be made out of threads 
of any colour whatsoever. Although the threads must have 
some colour, still the fact that they have colour is no con¬ 
sideration for the weaver when he chooses threads, rejecting 
other things, as material, for making a piece of cloth. Of 
course, when he wants to make a cloth of a particular pattern 
of colour, the colour of the threads would at once assume 
importance. This shows that the colour of the threads is 
anyathasiddha or dispensable for a piece of cloth, but not so 
for the colour of the cloth. The colour of the threads can, 
therefore, be said to be a cause of the colour of the cloth, 
but not a cause of the cloth itself, although the colour of the 
threads can truly be said to^precede both the cloth and the 
colour of the cloth. This is an instance of Annambhatfa^s 
first kind of anyathasiddha. Here^ the antecedence of the 
colour of t h e threads (in respect of the cloth) is dependent 
upon the antecedence^ of the threads—that the colour of the 
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threads invariably precedes the cloth is merely due to the 
fact that the threads do so. 

We shall now try to understand Annambhatta’s illustra¬ 
tion of his second kind of anyathasiddha. It should, in this 
connection, be remembered that ether (akasa) is a substance 
which is not capable of being known by perception. It is 
primarily established by inference as the substance-cause of 
sound (which obviously is an effect). i.e M as tjie substance to 
which sound belongs as a quality; further Qjyaya proves, 
by certain arguments, that this ether is one and eternal. But 
since it is proved to be eternal, it has, on this very ground, to 
be accepted as what invariably precedes every effect in the 
world. But we should not, for that reason, consider it to be 
a cause of every effect. The belief that ether invariably pre¬ 
cedes an effect such as a pot is ultimately dependent on the 
presumption that it is the specific substance which invariably 
precedes the origination of a sound. In respect of effects 
other than sound, ether should be considered anyathasiddha} 

For the proper understanding of Annambhatta's illustra¬ 
tion of his third kind of anyathasiddha, it is necessary to 
understand the Nyaya philosopher’s noti on of _g tjjgabhava_ 
or the antecedentlion^existence of an effect. As will present¬ 
ly appear, an effect is defined as that which has pragabhava. 
What is an effect? An effect is that which, after having been 
non-existent, comes into being, so that, before its origination 
there must have been its non-existence. This non-exist ence 
op an effect (before it comes into being) is its prfigabbiiiva. 
We should also observe-that the prior non-existence of a pot 
must be considered to have no beginning in time, i.e., it is 
beginningless or, what comes to the same thing, it is not an 
effect. Though the praga bhava (say) of a particular pophas 
no beginning in time, still it is not temporally endlws~it 
ends as soon as the pot originates; for whenjhe potjsjn 
existence, it would be wrong to say that it is ppr'^xistent. 
Of course, there would be non-existence of the pot,.ggain. 
when the pot comes to an end. But this jio.nrSXisteiicepf^a 
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thing is equivalent to its cessation or going out 6t existence 
(dbvariisa), and must be differentiated from the prior non¬ 
existence ylwh^ch .we hav^ just e^plained. There is prior non¬ 
existence of the pot when the pot is not yet ; while there is 
cessation of it when the pot is no longer. While the second 
type of non-existence has a beginning in time, i.e., is an 
effect, the w prior non-existence of a thing is beginningless but 
lias an end. In contrast to the prior non-existencc of a pot, 
its non-existence after its cessation has a beginning, but no 
end. For if it were to have an end, this would mean the re- 
emergence of the same pot; but nobody believes that the 
particular pot which is once destroyed ever comes into being 
again. 

To come back to our original point. This prior non¬ 
existence of a pot must be considered to be a cause of the 
pot, since it invariably precedes the origination of the pot. 
Similarly, the prior non-existence of a particular stick ilone 
of its causes; and so on. Moreover, the non-existence of a pot 
must be distinct from that of a stick. If they were not dis¬ 
tinct, when the non-existence of the pot comes to an end 
with the emergence of the pot, the non-existence of the stick 
should also end. so that the stick, too, should emerge at 
the same time as the pot. But certainly all sticks and pots 
do njjt originate at one and the same time. Now consider the 
illustration given by Annambhafta. It is a f act of ordinary 

expel^nce that.if a full-growJL green mang o is kept jr a 

stuffed place o f mo derate heat for a suitable period of timejt 
ripenl, and its colour, smell, taste and touch undergo change— 
the~colour changes~Trbm green to yellow, the smell from 
non-fragrant to fragrant, the taste from sour to sweet, and the 
touch from hard to soft; and these changes would seem to be 


simultaneous. Corning^ to _cases where there is such 
simultaneous chang e of colourjmd smell under heat* we find 
that the new colour is invariablyj>receded not only by its own 
prior* non-existence, tint a lso by_the prior non-existen ce o Tithe 
new s mell. Should we now consider the prior non-existence 
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of the netf smell, too, to be a cause of the new colour ? The 
answer is that we should not. For although in these cases of 
change under heat, the prior non-existence of the new smell 
invariably precedes the new colour, still since, in general^ the 
prior non-existence of a particular thing is a cause of that 
particular thing alone, and since no other prior non-existence 
is necessary for its causation, so in these casts of change 
under heat, we should, in tracing the causes of a particular 
change, be guided by the rule which obtains elsewhere. For 
this rule is sufficient to explain the emergence of the particular 
change in question. Hence in spite of its invariable antece¬ 
dence, the prior non-existence of the new smell should be 
considered as dispensable for the emergence*of the new 
colour. 

The definition of an effect contains the Sanskrit word 
*pratiyogin * which requires some explanation. The Nyaya- 
Vaise§ika system recognises the reality of negative facts. 
When we say that there is no pot on the table, we correctly 
describe a factual situation which is different from the situa¬ 
tion correctly described by the statement, “There is a pot on 
the table”. If the latter is a positive fact, the former can be 
described as a negative fact—the positive fact being (the 
existence of) the pot on the table, and the negative fact being 
the non-existence of the pot on the table. Non-existence is, 
therefore, a fact, since it is a factor of a real situation. 

It would appear, however, that non-existence, unlike*most 
positive facts, is a relative thing, i.e., it is not intelligible by 
itself, but only by reference to other things. A pot is intelligi¬ 
ble by itself. But non-existence always demands, for its 
intelligibility, the answer to the question, “Non-existence of 
what ?” No particular non-existence can be grasped without 
some adjunct such as *of the pot'. A particular non-existence ^ 
must be the non-existence of something such as either a 
particular pot or pots in general. It cannot be a mere non- 
existence. Now that by reference to which a particular non¬ 
existence is intelligible is called its pratiyogin or counter- 
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correlative. The etymology of the word prar/yog/TTindicates 
that the pratiyogin of a non-existence is opposed to it; and 
we should observe that it is actually so. Thus the non¬ 
existence of a pot is opposed to the pot which is its pratiyogin 
—the one cannot be present where the other is. As long as 
there is the prior non-existence of a pot, there cannot be the 
pot; and vftien there is the pot. its prior non-existence has 
vanished. 

Now an effect is defined as the pratiyogin of a prior non ¬ 
existence. This comes to saying that an effect is that which 
had prior non-existence. In other words, a prior non-existence 
is necessarily the prior non-existence of an effect, so that an 
effect is the •pratiyogin of a prior non-existence. It would 
seem that this definition of an effect is only a formal rendering 
of what common sense recognises to be the characteristic 
mark of an effect, as such. An effect means what originates, 
is produced, or comes into being, after having been non¬ 
existent. An effect is non-existent prior to its emergence. So 
we can correctly say that an effect is that which has this sort 
of prior non-existence, or that it is the pratiyogin (counter- 
correlative) of such a prior non-existence. 

We may mention, here, that although this notion about 
the essential nature of an effect is in consonance with common 
sense, still this is not universally recognised by all schools 
of Indian philosophy. This common sense notion about the 
nature*of an effect, which is supported by the Nyffya-Vaise$ika 
system is called asat-karya-vada or the theory that an effect 
is non-existent prior to its origination. Opposed to this is 
the rival theory of sat-karya-vada or the theory that an effect 
exists in a latent form even prior to its origination. This 
theory is especially connected with the Saiiikhya system. 

The Dipika classifies causes into three types. In this 
connection, it is necessary to understand the nature of sama- 
vaya or the relation of inherence. This is somewhat like what 
in European philosophy is known as internal relation. But 
the internality of samavaya is only one-sided, while that of 
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internal relation pervades both sides of the relation. Thus 
the relation between a substance and its qualities, that 
between a part and the whole of which it is a part and that 
between an individual and its appropriate universal or generic 
character would be considered to be internal by those who 
recognise internal relation at all. Nyaya, too, would maintain 
that these relations are all samavaya or inherence. Now, the 
essence of an internal relation is said to lie in the fact that 
the terms of the relation would cease to be what they are 
apart from that relation. But this is only partly true of 
samavaya, as conceived by Nyaya. For Nyaya maintains 
that although a quality cannot exist apart from the substance 
in which it inheres, still the substance can,-apart from its 
qualities ; similarly, although a whole, such as a table, cannot 
exist apart from its parts, yet the parts can exist apart from 
the whole ; and finally, although the individual cannot exist 
except by being connected with its appropriate universal, 
nevertheless, the universal can exist without being connected 
with an individual. 

What is called a material cause (upadana karana) in most 
schools of Indian philosophy other than the Nyaya-Vai£e§ika 
would be comprised by the latter system within the samavayi 
karana or the inherent cause. But the notion of material 
cause is not quite identical with that of samavayi karana. 
For the former is specifically applied in the context of com¬ 
posite substances, i. e., of wholes made up of partsf. The 
notion of samavayi karana, too, applies here. But a substance 
cannot be regarded as the material cause of its qualities, such 
as colour, taste, etc., although a substance is considered by 
the Nyaya*Vai$e§ika system to be the inherent cause 
(samavayi karana) of such qualities. Thus the notion of 
inherent cause is wider than that of material cause. 

The notion of non-inherent cause (asamavayi karana) is 
peculiar to the Nyaya-Vai§esika system. This is perhaps not 
to be met with in any other school of philosophy. It should 
be observed that although . this kind of a cause is called a* 
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samavayi (non-inherent), in order to distinguish it from the 
inherent cause, still this type of cause, too, is connSbted with 
its effect by the relation of samavaya or inherence, not indeed, 
directly as in the case of an inherent cause, but indirectly. 
For example, the conjunction of the threads is not directy 
connected with the effect ‘cloth’ by the relation of inherence, 
since the conjunction in question does not inhere in the cloth, 
but in the threads of which it is a quality; nonetheless, this 
conjunction (which is the cause) as well as the cloth (which 
is the effect) inheres in the same things, namely, the threads. 
That is why both an inherent and a non-infierent cause are 
defined in terms of the relation of inherence. This is what 
may be considered to be common to them. 

It would appear, therefore, that there is some point in 
defining the auxiliary cause as a cause which is different from 
the inherent and the non-inherent cause, since the latter are 
connected with the relation of samavaya, but the former is 
not connected with it in the same way. It may be noted that 
the efficient cause or the agent in respect of such products as 
a pot, a piece of cloth, etc. would, in the view of Nyaya, fall 
under the auxiliary cause (nimitta-karana) just as much as 
instrumental causes such as the potter’s wheel, the weaver’s 
loom, etc. This indicates an essentially scientific outlook 
(free from anthropomorphic notions) of these realistic 
philosophers of India, in treating the problem of causality. 
It may be mentioned, in this connection, that even Vedanta 
which would seem to recognise only two kinds of cause, 
namely, the material and the auxiliary (upadana and nimitta ), 
would put the agent (kartr) under the head ‘auxiliary 
cause’ 13 . 

This three-fold classification of causes, however, does not 
seem to be quite pertinent to the problem of ascertaining 


13 Compare, in this connection, the Vedanric view that the auxi¬ 
liary and the material cause of the world are the same Brahman 
(Abhinna-nimittopaduna). 
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the specific kind of instrumental cause (Karana) for a specific 
type of knowledge, such as perception, inference, etc. From 
what follows, it would appear that though the word ‘karana’, 
was perhaps originally associated with the idea of an instru¬ 
ment, still, here, it is employed in a purely technical sense. 
As we have already pointed out, even in regard to this techni¬ 
cal sense of the word ‘karana’, there are two vrsws 14 . At the 
end of the Tarkasamgraha of this section, the author implies 
that a karana may be any one of these three types of cause, 
namely, inherent, non-inherent and auxiliary. We may also 
observe that almost every effect requires some cause or other 
of each of these three kinds. 

The whole discussion on causality ends with the remark 
that an instrument (karana) is the extraordinary (a-sadharana) 
cause of an effect. We have already pointed out that the 
word ‘extraordinary,’ here, has been used technically, but 
somewhat vaguely, leaving room for interpreting it in either 
of two different ways, namely, (i) as that which is possessed of 
an operation (vyapara) or (ii) as what is immediately followed 
by the effect. These different interpretations of ‘extraordinary’ 
would explain why different views have been maintained as 
to what constitutes the instrument of a particular type of 
knowledge such as perception. As already remarked, the 
author accepts the first interpretation in statirg the instrument 
of perceptual knowledge, but the second interpretation in 
stating that of inferential knowledge. 


14 See pp. 23-24, 
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T. Among them, the instrument of perceptual knowledge 
(pratyak§a*jnana) is (called) a perceptive instrument (pra- 
tyak§a). Knowledge which is caused by the contact of the 
(known) object with a sense-organ is perceptual knowledge. 
This is of tw'o kinds, namely, (i) non-judgmental or indeter¬ 
minate 15 and (ii) judgmental or determinate. Out of them, 
knowledge without (the predication of) a character is non- 
judgmental or indeterminate; while knowledge with (the 
predication of) a character is determinate, as for example. 


15 It is indeterminate in the sense that it merely apprehends an 
object without determining that it has such and such a character. 
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the cognations, “He is Dittha” 16 , “He is a Brahmin,” “He 
is dark (in complexion)”, etc. 

D. The defining character of a perceptive instrument is 
stated in the sentence, “Among them....” The phrase ‘among 
them* means among the four kinds of instruments of know¬ 
ledge. The defining character of,perceptual knowledge is 

stated in the sentence, “Knowledge which is caused.*\ 

A sense-organ means such a thing as the eye. An object 
means such a. thing as a pot. The contact of these two 
(namely, the object and the sense-organ) is such things as 
conjunction; and perceptual knowledge is knowledge which 
is caused by it (i. e., by such a contact of the object and a 
sense-organ)—this is what is meant. This (perceptual) know¬ 
ledge is divided into its classes in the sentence, “This is of 

two kinds.” The defining character of indeterminate 

perceptual knowledge is given in the clause, “knowledge 
without.” What is meant is that it is that kind of know¬ 

ledge which does not grasp the character-characterised 
relationship. It may be objected, “What is the evidence for 
the existence of indeterminate knowledge?” But this objection 
is not proper. The (following) inference is an evidence for 
it: The judgment, “This is a cow” is a cognition which 
contains (the ascription of) a character; so it is caused by the 
apprehension of this character, because it is a cognition in 
which there is (the ascription of) a character; for instance, 
the cognition, “He is with a stick (in his hand)”; if the know¬ 
ledge of the character also be determinate, there would be the 
undesirable contingency of an infinite process; hence is esta¬ 
blished the existence of indeterminate knowledge. 

The defining character of determinate knowledge is slated 
in the clause, “while knowledge which contains...”. What is 
meant is (that determinate cognition is that type of) know¬ 
ledge which grasps the relation between a character such as 


16 Dittha her.c is employed the proper name of a boy. 
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a name, a universal, etc. and that which such a character 
qualifies. An illustration for determinate knowledge is given 
in the sentence, “As for example, the cognitions.“ 

E. We have translated the compound word pr atykga jnana 
as perceptual knowledge, while the word pratyk$a occurring 
at the end of«the first sentence of the Tarkasaijhgraha, here, 
has been translated as perceptive instrument. The word 
pratyk$a in Sanskrit is often used to express both perceptual 
knowledge and its specific instrument. The same word does 
for both. But this is not so in the case of the other three 
types of knowledge. Thus there are the words anumiti, 
upamiti and &bda-jnana for expressing inferential knowledge, 
knowledge by analogy and verbal knowledge respectively, 
while the corresponding words for the instruments of these 
types of knowledge are respectively anumana, upamana and 
Sabda. Moreover, the word pratyk§a is also employed as an 
adjective (meaning perceptual) and can be made to qualify 
both knowledge and its object. As will appear, in the next 
section, the instrument of perceptual knowledge is a sense- 
organ. 

Indeterminate apprehension, recognised by Nyaya, is a 
non-judgmental cognition which occurs before ''judgment that 
contains a subject and a predicate emerges. The Saiiikhya 
system, too, recognises a kind of indeterminate knowledge at 
the pre-judgmental level of consciousness and nfaintains that 
it is similar to the sort of knowledge which an infant or a deaf 
and dumb person is likely to have. Advaita Vedanta, too, 
recognises a type of indeterminate oognition ; but, in its view, 
this kind of indeterminate cognition can occur even at the 
judgmental level, and certainly at the post-judgmental level 
of consciousness. Whether indeterminate knowledge be of the 
kind which is recognised by Nyaya or of the kind which is 
recognised by Advaita Vedanta, in either case* it is considered 
not to apprehend any relation between a character and a 
characterised. * This distinction between indeterminate and 
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determ inate cognition would seem to be analogous to that 
between what Russell calls ‘knowledge by acqu^intance’ and 
^knowledge by description’. But there would also seem to be 
a good deal of difference between the two distinctions. In the 
first place, those who maintain the second distinction would 
grant that it may be possible to be reflectively aware of even 
a case of knowledge by acquaintance. This would seem to 
be especially true when such knowledge is specifically connec¬ 
ted with the awareness of what is called a sense-datum such 
as that of a colour patch. The awareness of a red patch, for 
example, apart from any element of interpretation about that 
to which this patch belongs is, it would seem, an ins¬ 
tance of ‘knowledge by acquaintance’ ; and a sense datum 
philosopher is not likely to deny that a visual patch of this 
sort can, at any rate, be remembered, and also perhaps that 
its awareness can be reflected upon. We believe that Advaita 
Vedanta, too, would grant the possibility of remembering the 
type of indeterminate cognition which it recognises at the 
judgmental and the post-judgmental levels of consciousness. 
But this would not be true of either indeterminate knowledge 
or the objects of indeterminate knowledge as conceived 
by Nyaya. For Nyaya definitely says that this type of pre- 
judgmental cognition cannot be directly known by an act of 
after-cognition (anuvyavasaya) which, in its view, constitutes 
the immediate knowledge of knowledge. Hence the objects, 
too, whjchi are apprehended by a piece of indeterminate 
knowledge cannot be remembered. No direct reflective 
cognition can be the evidence for the existence of. in- 
determinate knowledge, , as it i&. lot-recognising determinate 

knowledge. The only evidence which one may.have, .about 

its existence is inference of the type which has been stated 
in the Dipika. here. 

Let us try to understand the nature of this inferential 
argument. In order to have the determinate knowledge, 
“Here is a roan with a stick in hand*’, it is necessary to have 
the prior knowledge of a stick, and the stick, here, is the 
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predicated character of the subject ‘man ’. 17 That \s s to say, 
in order to know that a thing has a certain character, it is 
necessary already to have the knowledge of that character. 
This, then, is a general rule: the knowledge which appre¬ 
hends that a thing has a certain character is invariably 
preceded by the knowledge of that character. Now the 
judgment, “This is a pot” is the knowledge of the thing 
indicated by the word ‘this’ to possess the character 'potliood*. 
Hence it must be preceded by the knowledge of the character 
‘pothood’. To know a pot as a pot, we mu$J already have 
the knowledge of the generic character pothood. But how 
do we know ‘pothood’ as pothood ? If ail knowledge were 
determinate, i.e., if it were impossible to know anything 
except by the ascription of a character to it, then, in order 
to know pothood as pothood, it would be necessary to ascribe 
to it ‘the character of being pothood’, i.e., the character 
‘pothood-hood*. But the same question can arise even in 
respect of knowing this ‘character of being pothood’ or the 
character ‘pothood-hood’. Hence if we maintain that know¬ 
ledge is always determinate or judgmental or predicational, 
then, this would lead to a vicious infinite process. The 
process would indeed be vicious. For certainly we know a 
pot as a pot. But do we, for having this knowledge, perform 
the impossible task of going through an infinite process of 
ascribing, to one character, another character, and to this 
other character, still another, and so on ? If we do not, it 
would imply that certain characters such as the character 
‘pothood* are known without the ascription of a further 
character like pothood-hood to it. If so, the apprehension 
of such a character must be considered to be an instance of 
indeterminate knowledge, i.e., knowledge of a thing without 
the ascription of a character to it. This implies that before 
we have the perceptual judgment or determinate knowledge. 


17 In our explanatory notes on Section 2, we have explained 
the sense in which the word ‘character’ is to be understood. 
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"This is^a pot”, there must have been the indeterminate 
knowledge of pothood. Not only that. The judgment, “This 
is a pot” must have been preceded by also the indeterminate 
knowledge of the ’this*, i.e., of the pot itself. For there can be 
no perceptual knowledge of pothood, if there is no sense- 
contact with it; and there can be no sense-contact with 
pothood unless there is sense-contact with the pot at the 
same time; hence when there is the perception of pothood, 
there is also, at the same time, the perception of the pot; 
but this knowledge of the pot must not be the knowledge 
of it as possessing pothood; for that would amount to a 
determinate cognition of the pot—a cognition which is not 
possible without the previous indeterminate knowledge of 
pothood; and we are concerned with a sort of cognition 
of the pot at the time prior to our determinate cognition of it; 
therefore, it, too, must itself be indeterminate. Thus before 
1 have the perceptual judgment, “This is a pot” I have the 
non-judgmental or indeterminate perception of both the pot 
and of pothood, i.e., some sort of knowledge of both of them 
but not as related in the manner of a characterised subject 
and a character which is predicated of it. We may, therefore, 
maintain that indeterminate perceptual knowledge is a cause 
of the corresponding determinate perceptual knowledge 18 . 

Since it is not possible to be directly aware of such inde¬ 
terminate knowledge by introspective after-cognition, it is 
also not possible to give an idea of its nature in such a 


18 Do we invariably have*such indeterminate knowledge in every 
instance of a determinate perceptual cognition such as “This is> a pot” ? 
Primarily, of course. But is this true of every instance of percep¬ 
tual judgement ? Do I have this type of indeterminate cognition, 
every time I perceive a pot in the determinate form, “This is a pot?” 
This is a more complex problem and docs not admit of a straight¬ 
forward solution and requires a good deal of detailed consideration. 
We would, therefore, avoid it. here. It may be mentioned that Gan- 
gesa in his Tativa C-huamiwi remarks that even in the determinate 
judgment. “This is a cow”, the cognition of cowhood is indeter¬ 
minate. Tattva Cintamani Asiatic Society edition, p. 824. 
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manner as would be intelligible immediately in terms of one's 
own experience. Yet it is quite possible to conceive of it. 
Critical realists such as Santayana have familiarised us with 
the notion of ‘the intuiton of an essence'. Indeterminate 
perceptual knowledge of a character such as pothood would 
seem to be just such intuition of an essence. But Nyaya 
maintains that it is possible to have indeterminate knowledge 
not only of a universal or essence, but also of a particular 
thing such as an individual pot. It may perhaps be correct 
to say that indeterminate knowledge is an awareness or appre¬ 
hension of an object not as possessing a character but in its 
essence, in its individuality, or perhaps as it is in itself, 
provided we? divest this phrase of its usual association with 
the notion of unknownness. 
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T, The sense-object contact which is a cause o£ perceptual 
knowledge is of six kinds, namely, (i) conjunction, 
(ii) inherence in what is conjoined, (iii) inherence in what 
inheres in a thing which is conjoined (with a sense-organ), 
(iv) inherence* (v) inherence in what inheres (in a sense-organ) 
and (vi) the relation of character-and-characterised. In the 
generation of the perceptual knowledge of a pot with jhe 
help of the eye, the (required) contact is conjunction. In the 
generation of the perceptual knowledge of the colour of a pot, 
the (required) contact is ‘inherence in what is conjoined 
(with the visual organ)/ For colour inheres in the pot which 
is conjoined with the eye. In the perceptual knowledge of 
the generic character ‘colpurhood/ the (required) contact is 
‘inherence in what inheres in what is conjoined (with the 
sense-organ, namely, the eye)’; for colour inheres in the pot 
which is conjoined with the eye, and colourhood inheres in 
that (i.e., in colour)/In the perceptual knowledge of sound 
by the ear, the (required) contact is inherence; for the ear 
is constituted by ether which is inside the hole of the ear, 
sound is a quality of ether, and the relation between a quality 
3fa_the s ubs tance which it qualifies is one of inherence. 
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the perceptual knowledge of soundhood, the (required) 
contact is ‘inherence in what inheres (in an orgain)’; for 
inheres in sound which inheres in the ear. In The 
perceptual knowledge of non-existence, the (required) contact 
1S ‘the relation of character-and-characterised’; for in (the 
perceptual knowledge), “The floor has the non-existence of 
the pot, the non-existence of the pot is a character of the 
floor which is conjoined with the eye. Thus the knowledge 
which is caused by (any one of) this group of (these) six 
(types of sensory) contacts is perceptual knowledge. The 
instrument of this (perceptual knowledge) is a sense-organ— 
this is what is established. 

it 

D. Sense-object contact is divided into its kinds in the 

sentence, “The sense-object contact which is.An 

illustration of the contact called conjunction is given in the 
sentence, “In the generation of the perceptual knowledge of 

a P ot .”• What is meant is that in every instance of the 

perceptual knowledge of a substance, conjunction is the 
(required) contact. The self (atman) is conjoined with the 
inner sense ( manas ), the inner sense with a sense-organ, and 
the sense-organ with an object; then, arises perceptual know¬ 
ledge. An illustration of the contact called ‘inherence in 
what is conjoined (with a sense-organ)* is given in the sen¬ 
tence, “In the generation of the perceptual knowledge of the 

colour.**. This is supported by reasoning in the sentence, 

“For colour inheres in..**. An illustration of the contact 

named ‘inherence in what inheres in what is conjoined (with 
a sense-organ)* is given in the sentence, “In the perceptual 

knowledge of the generic character.An illustration of 

(the contact named) ‘inherence’ is given in the sentence, “In 

the perceptual knowledge of sound.This is explained 

in the clause, “for the ear.,**. It may be objected, “How 

can the ear be connected with sound which is at a distance 
(from the ear)?” But this objection cannot stand. For from 
one sound originates another (from this second sound origina- 
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tes a third, and so on), in the manner of a series* of waves 
rising, one from another, or in the manner of the bud of a 
kadamba flower, and thus gradually there occurs the connec¬ 
tion of the car with the sound which originates in the place 
of the ear, and thus takes place the perceptual knowledge 
of sound. An illustration for (the contact called) inherence 
in what inheres (with the ear)’ is given in the sentence, ‘In 
the perceptual knowledge of soundhood.An illus¬ 

tration of (the contact called) 'the relation of characier-and- 
characterised’ is given in the sentence, “In' the perceptual 
knowledge of non-existence...”. This is explained in the 

passage, “for in (the perceptual knowledge).It 

should be observed that in the judgment, “There is no pot 
on the floor”, the non-existence of the pot is the characterised 
entity. By this, 19 is refuted the view that non-perception 
( anupalabdhi ) is a separate instrument of valid knowledge 
(pramana). If there were a pot here, it would have been 
seen just like the floor; but because it is not seen, therefore, 
it does not exist (here)—inasmuch as the knowledge of non¬ 
existence can in this way be understood as being due to some 
sense-organ with the help of (that) non-perception which is 
opposed to the supposed existence of the counter-correlative 
(pratiyogi-sattva) of the non-existence (in question), therefore, 
non-perception cannot possibly be a different (and inde¬ 
pendent) instrument of valid knowledge* Since the sense- 
organ on which one has (necessarily) to depend for the 
knowledge of the locus (wherein the said non-existence 
resides) can be understood as the (requisite) instrument (of 
the valid cognition of the said non-existence, too), hence 
it is not proper to consider non-perception to be an (inde¬ 
pendent) instrument of valid cognition (pramana). The 
relation of character-and-characterised is just the same as the 
character and the characterised—this relation is not anything 

19 i.c., by the demonstration that the yalid knowledge of non- 
existence is produced by the contact called “the relation of character- 
and-characterised’: vide Nilakantha’s scholium on the Dipika. 
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different (from the character and the characterised). By the 

statement, “Thus the knowledge which is caused.”, the 

author finishes (his treatment of) perceptual knowledge, and 
then states its instrument. What is meant is that a sense-organ 
is the instrument of perceptual knowledge, on account of 
its being the extraordinary cause (of perceptual knowledge). 
The author finishes (his treatment of the topic) ‘instrument 
of valid perceptual knowledge’ by the statement, “The 
instrument of this.”. 

E. In order that a sense-organ may give us the knowledge 
of an object, it must somehow first come in contact with the 
latter. If the object, for example, be behind me and I do not 
take a right-about-turn so as to face it, I cannot have its 
visual perception even by keeping my eye wide open in broad 
day light. Now the fact that one thing comes in contact with 
another is just the fact that the first enters into some relation¬ 
ship with the second. Hence to understand properly how a 
sense-organ functions as an instrument of perceptual know¬ 
ledge, it is necessary to understand the particular type of 
relation which constitutes this sensory contact with an object. 
In the visual perception of a physical object, such as a flower, 
for example, the theory which is generally maintained in 
Indian philosophy is that the eye which is made of particles 
of light {te}as) sends its rays to the flower and thus is con¬ 
joined with it. The eye is a substance; so is the flower; and 
when two substances come together, the relation between 
them is called conjunction (sarhyoga); hence the sense-object 
contact which is involved in the perception of the flower 
would be an instance of the relation of conjunction.^ In the 
tactual perception of a physical object such as a pot, it is 
evident that the tactual organ which, too, is a substance comes 
into conjunction with it. So we can generalise and say that 

20 Wc need hardly mention that the theory of modern science 
in this matter is different. It maintains that certain light rays, which 
the flower cannot absorb and reflects back, reach the eye, and that 
is how contact between the eye and the flower takes place. 
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in the perception of a substance, the sense-object contact 
which is necessary for such perception is one of conjunction. 
But this is not true of the perception of every kind of object. 
When I perceive the colour of the table with the eye, it would 
not be correct to say that the eye is conjoined with the colour; 
for colour is a quality, and there can be no conjunction 
except between substances. What, then, is the peculiar rela¬ 
tionship which constitutes the sensory contact required for the 
perception of a quality such as the colour or the heat or the 
coldness of a substance? Of course, for seeing the colour 
of the table, the eye must be conjoined with the table. But 
to be with the table is not the same as to be with its colour. 
For the table is one thing and the colour is another. What 
precisely is the relation between the eye and the colour of the 
table when the eye is conjoined with the table? In the view 
of Nyaya, the colour resides in the table by the ieEGSn of 
inherence (samavaya). So when the table is in conjunction 
with the eye L we can say that the relation between the colour 
and the eye is 'inherence in what is conjoined (with the eye)/ 
'this is the second type of sensory contact mentioned in the 
Tarkasaihgraha. Consideration would show that this type 
of sense-contact is involved in the perception of a perceptible 
quality or activity residing in a perceptible substance, or of a 
generic character (jati) residing in its perceptible appropriate 
individual substance. 

But a generic charact er m ay as well reside in a quality 
or in an activity; and the perception of such a generic 
attribute would r equ ire a third kind of sense-object contact; 
and this is * inherence in what inheres in what is conjoined 
(with an appropriate sense-organ)/ For instance, there. .is 
t he gene ric character colourhood which is present^ in every 
in divi du al co lour such as red, yellow, green, etc. This colour- 
hood resides in its individual colour, such as red, by the 
relation of inherence. In the view of Nyaya, the relation 
between an individual and the universal (jati) which resides 
in it is one of inherence. In order, therefore, to perceive 
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colourhoed, it would be necessary to have the eye conjoined 
with a coloured substance such as a red tomato, in which the 
red colour resides by the relation of inherence; for colour- 
hood which is common to all colours resides in this red 
colour by the relation of inherence. That is to say, the 
relation between the universal 'colourhood* and the eye is: 
Inherence in what inheres in what is conjoined ivith the eye. 

The fourth kind of sense-contact is necessary for the 
perceptual knowledge of sound which is a quality of ether. 
Ordinarily, we should have supposed that the contact in 
question is the same as what is required for the perception 
of a quality such as a colour, namely, the second type of 
contact which, in this case, should have been ‘inherence in 
what is conjoined with the auditory organ.' But this is 
precluded by the fact that this organ is not different from 
ether of which sound is a quality; for the auditory organ 
is just ether, as limited within the hollow of the ear; 21 and 
the sound which is heard is a quality inhering in this very 
ether. As the Dipika explains, the sound which is produced 
at a distance from the hearer, for instance, in the place 
occupied by a drum, is not what is heard by the auditory 
organ; on the contrary, the sound produced by the drum gives 
rise to a series of sounds, and the last sound of this series is 
produced inside the hollow of the ear, and this it is which 
is heard. Nilakantha points out that the analogy of Jhe 
kadamba flower 22 is better and is intended to show that 
several series of sounds, following one after another, arise 
spreading out in, and covering, every direction around the 
place occupied by the object^*such as the drum from which 
the sound proceeds. That the sound comes from the place 

21 We must distinguish between the auditory organ which is 
imperceptible and the ear which can be seen and touched. In fact, 
all sense-organs are imperceptible. 

22 This beautiful flower which is round in shape is like a small 
woollen ball and has several layers of thin petals, arranged symme¬ 
trically one upon another. 
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occupied by the drum which is at some distance*from the 
ear is known by a very quick but complicated process of 
inference. Hence the perception of sound necessitates that 


type of sensory contact which is called 'inherence*. This is 
the fourth kind of sense-object contact mentioned in the 
Tarkasanigraha. The perception of soundhood, the generic 
character whteh is common to all individual sounds, requires 
the fifth kind of sensory contact called ‘inherence in what 
inheres in (the sense-organ)*. For soundhood inheres in an 
individual sound by the relation of inherence, and the indivi¬ 
dual sound resides in the auditory organ also by the relation 
of inherence, since ether, limited within the hollow of the 
ear, is what constitutes the auditory organ (srotra). 

The sixth type of sensory contact is required for the 
perception of non-existence. Now, non-existence or non- 
being (abhava) is considered by Nyaya to be a fundamental 
category of thing (padartha). 23 The judgment, “The table 
has no inkpot on it” would represent the perceptual cognition 
of a non-being, namely, the non-being of an inkpot on the 
table. Evidently the judgment must be true, if it be a fact 
that there is no inkpot on the table. We have just mentioned 
that in the view of Nyaya a non-being such as that of an 
inkpot should be recognised as a fundamental category of 
thinghood (padartha), which is distinct from such positive 
categories as substance, quality, etc. But in the view of 
certain other schools of Indian philosophy, such as that of 
Prabhakara Mimamsa, the non-beitig of an inkpot represents 
no distinct kind of thinghood; on the contrary, it is just 
identical with the table as it is in its own nature (swarupa). 
It may be mentioned, here, that many modern positivists, too, 
deny that there is any such thing as a negative fact. Be that 
as it may, we are just now concerned with the question as to 
how the non-being of such a thing as an inkpot is originally 


23 This view, however, is not shared by every school of Indian 
philosophy. 
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known. Nyaya maintains that this is known by perception. 
As I look at the table, I at once know that there is no 
inkpot on it; so this is a case of perception, and as a matter 
of fact, of visual perception. 

Against this, Bhafta Mimamsa maintains that the original 
knowledge of non-being cannot be perceptual, since the 
perception of a thing requires some sensory contact with it. 
But how can a sense-organ be possibly in contact with a mode 
of non-being? Qf course, non-existence is known. For it is 
not a pure T.on-entity such as the son of a barren woman. 
The non-existence of the inkpot on the table represents a fact 
and can certainly be known. How? Consideration would 
show that it is known by an appropriate type pf non-percep¬ 
tion ( anupalabdhi ). As I look at the table on which there 
is no inkpot, I see the table, but I do not see any inkpot there. 
If there were an inkpot there, I should certainly see it while 
I see the table. That is to say there is, in me, on this 
occasion, the non-perception of an inkpot in a perceptual 
situation in which I should certainly see the inkpot if it were 
there. This type of non-perception of an object in a situation 
in which I should perceive the object if it were there is called 
the appropriate (yogya) type of non-perception; and this is 
what originally gives me the knowledge of non-existence. 
This appropriate kind of non-perception is, therefore, a new 
and independent kind of instrument of valid cognition 
(pramana), which is distinct from such other cognitional 
instruments as perception, inference, etc. 

Nyaya, too, recognises that this kind of appropriate non- 
perception of a thing is rifecessary for the knowledge of the 
non-existence of that thing. But it maintains that there is 
no reason for giving, to this non-perception, the status of an 
independent instrument of knowledge (pramana), on a par 
with such other instruments as perception. For in order that 
there may arise the knowledge of the non-existence of an 
inkpot on the table from the fact that I do not perceive it 
(although 1 should have perceived it if it were there), it is 
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certainly necessary also to employ the eye for ^feeing the 
table (which is the locus) in which there is this non-existence 
of the inkpot; since, however, the employment of a sense- 
organ is thus essential for the knowledge of non-existence, 
and since we already know that a sense-organ is a fund- 
mental kind of instrument of valid knowledge (pramana), so 
wc should corfkider sense-organs to be the specific instrument 
of the valid knowledge of non-existence. Of course, a sense- 
organ would require, for such knowledge, also the assistance 
of the requisite type of non-perception which ha$ been descri¬ 
bed above. But a sense-organ requires some assistance of 
something or other even for the perception of objects other 
than non-existence. For instance, the perception of colour 
with the eye requites the assistance of sufficient light in the 
place which is occupied by the object to be perceived. Even 
by keeping the eyes wide open, one cannot see colour in an 
exteremely dark place. Yet nobody would maintain that 
therefore the instrument for cognising colour is not the eye 
but the presence of sufficient light. Similarly, the cognition 
of the non-existence of an inkpot on the table requires both 
the eye and the requisite kind of non-perception; still, it is 
the eye which should be regarded as the specific instrument 
for the knowledge of this non-existence, and not non-percep¬ 
tion which only helps the eye in producing such knowledge. 
As far as possible, we should not add to the number of the 
fundamentally different and independent kinds of instrument 
of valid cognition (pramana). Of course, the question raised 
by the Mimanisa philosopher remains unanswered as yet, 
namely, “If the non-existencc of the inkpot be known by the 
eye, the eye must come in contact with this non-existence— 
but how can it? It may at best come in contact with the 
table. How can the eye which is a substance come in contact 
with a mode of non-being?” To this the reply of Nyaya 
would be as follows. We should remember at the very outset 
that sense-contact with the object which is necessary for its 
perception need not necessarily be conjunction. The word 
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'contact,* here, has a wider connotation. For we have already 
seen that 'inherence,* 'inherence in what is conjoined with a 
sense-organ,* etc. serve as the requisite sensory contact in 
different cases of perception. So, what can legitimately be 
demanded in the present case is that we should point out 
some suitable t) pe of relation connecting the eye with the 
non-existence of the inkpot. And Nyaya maintains that this 
relation is that of character-and-characterised. The non¬ 
existence of the inkpot is adjectival to the table in the 
perceptual judgment, "The table has no inkpot on it, i.e„ 
the table has the non-existence of the inkpot.’* Thus the said 
non-existence is connected with the eye by the relation of 
character-and-characterised (vi£esana-vi£e$ya-bhava), the 
characterised table being, here, conjoined with the eye. This 
relation is often more briefly indicated by the word 
vige§anata. This would also seem to be a more appropriate 
term. For really speaking, the relation in the case which we 
have just considered is not one of mere 'character-and- 
characterised or attributiveness,* but ‘the relation of an 
attribute to what is conjoined with the eye’ (caksuhsariiyukta- 
vi£e$anata); and attributiveness (vigesanata) can legitimately 
be a short term for this. Moreover, consideration would 
show that in every instance of the knowledge of non existence, 
the relevant relation is not necessarily one of attributiveness 
to what is conjoined with a sense-organ (samyukta-vise§anata). 
For instance, in the perceptual knowledge, "Red is not 
yellow,** 'difference (which is a mode of non-being) from 
yellow* is perceived as an adjective of red which is in contact 
with the eye by the relatidh of 'inherence with what is con¬ 
joined (with the eye),’ i. e„ saihyukta-samavaya; so the 
relation of this 'non-existence of yellow,’i.e., of'difference 
from yellow* with the eye should be described as saihyukta- 
samaveta«vige§anata or 'attributiveness to what inheres in 
what is conjoined with the eye.’ Consideration would show 
that there are five such vige§ai)stas or kinds of attributiveness 
which can be formulated by adding the word *vi£e?anata' after 
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the words indicating the first five kinds of sense-object 
contact, such as saihyoga, saihyukta-samavaya, etc.; and the 
word vi£e$anata is a short name for indicating all these five 
kinds of vigesanata. 

It is worth noting that although Nyaya and Bhafta- 
Mimanisa differ in regard to the instrument for the valid 
cognition of *non-existence. still both agree that both a sense- 
organ and an appropriate type of non-perception are necess¬ 
ary for the knowledge of non-existence. They differ only in 
respect of the question as to which of these two factors 
should be treated as the instrument of such valid knowledge 
of non-existence—while Nyaya considers the former as the 
proper instrument, Mimamsa considers the latter to be so. 

It may be objected that the relation of attributiveness 
would seem to be a new category that cannot be comprised 
within any of the fundamental categories which Nyaya 
recognises; and this means that for the cognition of non¬ 
existence, Nyaya has to grant an additional category of thing- 
hood (padartha), although by refusing to recognise non- 
perception as an instrument of knowledge (pramana), it has 
avoided recognising an additional instrument of knowledge. 
To this, the Dipika replies by saying that the relation of 
attributiveness is not a separate category—it is just the same 
as either the non-existence in question or the locus of this 
non-existence. The relation of character-and-characterised 
is the same as the character ‘non-existence* or the characteri¬ 
sed, namely, the locus in which the said non-existence resides. 
In the judgment, “The table has no inkpot on it,*’ the non¬ 
existence of the inkpot is a character of the table which, thus, 
is the characterised; and the relation of character-and-charac¬ 
terised is not anything different from the table or from the 
said character, namely, the non-existence of the inkpot—it is 
just what the table is or what the non-existence is. 

We shall now say a few words by way of explaining the 
Dipika statement, “The self is conjoined with the inner sense, 
the inner sense with an (outer) sense, and the (outer) sense 
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with an object; then, arises perceptual knowledge.” The outer 
senses, such as the visual, the olfactory, etc., are instruments 
for the perception of outer objects like tables, and their 
colour, shape, etc. The word 'outer* (bahya), as an epithet 
of objects means 'other than one’s own self and its attributes 
such as pleasure, pain, desire, cognition, etc.* Now the 
outer senses cannot apprehend the self audits perceptible 
qualities, since it does not possess any such quality as colour, 
smell, sound, etc. Yet one can certainly have immediate 
awareness of the self and some of its qualities such as 
pleasure, desire, cognition, etc., when they occur in one’s 
mind. But any type of immediate or perceptual knowledge 
requires the help of some sense-organ or other? and since the 
outer senses are of no use for the immediate apprehension of 
the self and its qualities, so we require a type of sense-organ 
which is distinct in kind from the outer senses. This is the 
inner sense (antahkarana) usually termed * manas .* The 
existence of the inner sense is thus inferred on the ground 
that we can immediately apprehend our own self and some of 
its attributes such as pain, desire, cognition, etc. It may be 
mentioned here that the self which is a substance cannot be 
perceived except as possessing some such perceptible quality 
of it, as pleasure, desire, cognition, etc. 

The inner sense or manas is conceived to be a substance 
which is different in kind from, and on a par with, such other 
kinds of substance as earth, water, fire, etc. Four outer senses, 
namely, the visual, the olfactory, the palatal and the tactile, 
are considered to be made *>f fire, earth, water and air respec¬ 
tively. These are composite substances, while the manas is a 
simple substance and atomic in size. The reason why the 
manas is considered to be of atomic size will be stated pre¬ 
sently. The fifth outer sense, namely, the auditory, is not a 
composite substance, nor is it atomic in size. It is the same 
as the all-pervasive ether, but limited within the space of the 
ear-hole. Both the inner sense and the outer senses are 
imperceptible. The only evidence for their existence is 
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inference, based on the various kinds of perceptual knowledge 
such as internal, visual, olfactory, etc, which we actually have. 
Of course, the things which are ordinarily known as the eye, 
the ear, etc. are perceptible. But they are not to be identified 
with the sense-organs. These perceptible things only indicate 
the locations of the outer sense-organs, which themselves are 
not capable of being perceived. The manas is in the body, 
but has no fixed location within it. 

The manas is. as already stated, postulated for explaining 
the fact that we can perceive our self and some of its quali¬ 
ties. It is also postulated for explaining another fact of our 
inner life. It is usually believed that one cannot have, at a 
time, more th&n one act of knowledge; and further, although 
different outer senses may simultaneously be in contact with 
different outer objects suited to their capacity, still there can¬ 
not be, at the same time, more than one type of perceptual 
knowledge—e. g„ if the visual sense be in contact with a tree, 
and the auditory one be in contact with a sound, there would 
occur either the visual perception of the tree or the auditory 
perception of the sound, but not both simultaneously. Let 
us suppose that it is the visual perception which actually 
takes place in a certain instance of this kind. In order to 
ensure this and to obviate the occurrence of the auditory 
perception, Nyaya postulates the existence of the inner sense 
—the perception of an external object depends not only on 
the contact of the object with a sense-organ but also on the 
contact of the inner sense with that sense-organ. Thus in the 
case under consideration, we are to suppose that although 
the visual and the auditory sense-organs are both in contact 
with their respective objects, still the manas is in contact with 
the visual, and not with the auditory sense; and that is why 
the visual perception, instead of the auditory one, takes place. 
This explanation takes it for granted that the manas cannot 
at the same time be in contact with more than one outer sense- 
organ. But why should it be impossible for the manas to 
come in contact with more than one sense? This is explained 
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by the theory that the manas is atomic in size. That which 
is atomic in size cannot be directly in contact with more than 
one thing—it can be in contact with two things, only when 
one of them contains the other; but no sense-organ is of such 
a type that it contains another sense-organ within it. 

The above is thus a second proof of the exirtence of the 
manas. A third proof for the same is as follows. Pleasure, 
pain, desire, cognition and such other occurrcnt states of the 
self have, for their inherent cause (samavayikarana), the self 
in which they inhere when they come into existence. But 
every effect (karya) requires, for its origination, also some 
non-inherent cause (asamavayi-karana). This must be the 
conjunction of the self (which is the inherent cause) with 
some 'other substance*. This ‘other substance* is the manas. 
Of course, this conclusion cannot be said to be fully establish¬ 
ed without some further discussion showing that the ‘other 
substance’ in question cannot be identified with any one of 
the outer senses nor with any other thing. But we must leave 
the matter just here. 

It should now become clear why Annambhatta says in the 
DIpika that before the perception of an external object takes 
place, the self must first of all be conjoined with the numas. 
This condition is required in order that the perception which 
is a (cognitive) state of the self could arise at all in the self. 
For the conjunction of the self with the manas is, as explain¬ 
ed above, a non-inherent cause of any cognition which is to 
occur and inhere in it. That the manas must also be in 
contact with the particular sense-organ (through which the 
perception is to be brought about) has already been explained 
in the course of stating the second proof for the existence of 
the manas. We may perhaps say that the conjunction of the 
mams with a particular outer sense, to the exclusion of all 
the rest, is for directing, as it were, the act of cognition 
(which comes into being through the contact of the manas 
with the self) specifically to those objects which are in 
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contact with that particular sense-ogan, keeping oJ, from the 
perceptual held, all other objects which may, at the same 
time, be in contact with certain other sense-organs. The 
function of this contact of the manas with a particular sense- 
organ would thus seem to be somewhat similar to the func¬ 
tion of what in western psychology is indicated .by the word 
'attention*. * 



SECTION 7 
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T. Anumana is the instrument of inferential knowledge. 
Inferential knowledge is the knowledge which is caused by 
paramar&a. ParamarSa is the knowledge that a concomitant 
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of the probandum (vyaptivi£i§ta) is a character Of the subject 
(of the conclusion). For instance* the cognition, ‘This hill 
possesses smoke which is concomitant with fire" is the para- 
mar£a (when we prove that the hill possesses fire on the 
ground that it possesses smoke). The cognition, “The hill 
possesses fire” which is caused by it (i.e., by the paramarSa) 
is called anumiti (i.e., inferential knowledge). (Inferential) 
concomitance is a law of ‘being-together’ (of the probans and 
the probandum) such as “Wherever there is smoke, there is 
fire”, The concomitant’s being in such things as the hill is 
what constitutes its ‘being a character of the subject’. 

D. Anumana is defined in the sentence, “Anumana is the 
instrument...". The defining character of inferential know¬ 
ledge is stated in the sentence, -‘Inferential knowledge. 

(It may be objected.:. This definition of inferential knowledge 
is too wide and applies to an instance of perceptual cognition 
which occurs after a state of doubt. For after doubting 
about (whether a thing is) a post or a person, if there takes 
place the reflection (paramarSa), “This is something which 
possesses hands, etc, which are concomitant with the state 
of being a person," then, there occurs the perceptual judg-, 
ment, “This is undoubtedly a person." Nor would it be 
proper to say that this is (an instance of) nothing but inferen¬ 
tial knowledge. For this would go counter to one’s inner 
experience, “l am perceiving a person." But this objection is 
not sound. For what we intend to state (as the defining 
character of inferential cognition) is: the character of being 
caused by reflection (paramarsa) together with (appropriate) 
‘subjecthood.* Subjecthood is (constituted by) the absence 
of ‘certainty (about the inferable thing) qualified by the 
absence of the desire to infer.* Certainty about the inferable 
thing is an obstacle to inferential knowledge. The desire to 
infer is a stimulant (to inference), since it is found that there 
is inferential knowledge when there is the desire, “I will 
infer," although there is already certainty about the inferable 
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thing. Therefore, just as the absence of ‘a certain precious 
stone (which obstructs burning) qualified by the absence of 
(every) stimulant (to burning)* is a cause of burning, similarly 
the absence of ‘certainty (about the inferable thing) associated 
with the absence of the desire to infer’ is a cause of inferential 
cognition. Paratnar£a is defined in the sentence, “Paramar^a 

is.’’ The meaning (of the sentence) is: That cognition 

which apprehends the probans to be a character of the sub¬ 
ject, and at the same time has. for its object, the concomitance 
(of the probans with the probandum) is paramarsaA Para- 
mar$a is exhibited with the help of an illustration in the sen¬ 
tence, “For instance, the cognition...’’. Inferential know¬ 
ledge is explained with the help of an illustration in the 
sentence, “The cognition, ‘The hill.,.’...”. The phrase 
•caused by it’ means 'caused by parainarsa.’ The defining 
character of implying concomitance is stated in the sentence, 
"Concomitance is a law...”. The clause, “Wherever there 
is smoke...” is only a clarification of concomitance with the 
help of an illustration. The defining character of implying 
concomitance is: The law of being-together. ‘Being-together’ 
means ‘being in the same locus’; (and concomitance is) a law 
of that. The meaning is that concomitance is compresence 
(of the probans), in the sa^me locus, with the probandum which 
is not the counter-corfelative ( pratiyogin ) of any absolute non¬ 
existence which is comprescnt with the prdj|ans. In the 
sentence, "The concomitant’s being...”, the tfue nature of 
(what is meant by the phrase) ‘being a character of the 
subject’ is stated. 

E. The word anumiti stands for the judgment which is 
arrived at as a result of the process of inference. The word 
anumana, too, sometimes is employe^in the same sense. But, 
here it is distinguished from a#utniti and is used in the 
sense of either the five-mem b&red syllogism generating 
inferential knowledge or the instrument (karana) of valid 
inferential knowledge. So we have sometimes translated 
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anumana as the process of inference and sometimes as the 
instrument of inferential knowledge. The word ‘paramar^a* 
means reflection, consideration, etc. Here it has been em¬ 
ployed in a technical sense to indicate a peculiar type of 
judgment which has been defined and explained in the text 
with an illustration. We have often employed the term 
reflection a» its English equivalent. 

The two words, *pak$ata’ and ‘paksadharmata’ should be 
carefully distinguished. Both are used in technical senses. 
The former literally means the character of b'eing the subject 
of an inferential cognition, i.e., of subjecthood in respect of 
the conclusion of a process of inference. For example, in 
the inference, “The hill has tire, because it has smoke”, the 
hill is the paksa or the subject ; and so it has pak§ata or 
subjecthood. But in the present context, the word paksata, 
as already mentioned, is a technical term and has some 
further signification which is concerned with the question, 
“W T hat is it that makes a thing the proper subject of an 
inferential judgment ?” Ordinarily, if a person actually 
perceives fire in the hill, there would not occur in his mind 
the inferential judgment, "The hill has fire”, so that in such 
a case, the hill would not be, for him, a proper subject, i e., 
a pak§a, of an inferential judgment like “The hill has fire”. 
In other words, there would not be in such a case pakgatn, 
in the technical sense which we have just explained, and 
hence there would be no inference either. However, if the 
person desires to infer fire in the hill, in spite of his percei¬ 
ving it there, there can arise, in his mind, the inferential 
cognition that there is fire in the hill, provided, of course, 
that he sees smoke there and remembers the invariable con¬ 
comitance of smoke and fire. Hence ‘there can be inference 
of fire in the hill even when there is certainty about its 
presence there, if there is, in the knower, the desire to infer 
it; and in such a case, there would be pak§ata, i.e., the hill 
would be a proper subject for the inferential judgment, “The 
hill has fire.” A little consideration would show that so far as 
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the desire to/infer fire and the certainty of fire are concerned, 
there are three situations in which the inference of fire in the 
hill is possible and where, therefore, there would be pak$ata 
or proper subjecthood in respect of an inferential judgment. 
These three situations are briefly described below. (1) There 
is no desire to infer fire, but there is also no certainty that 
there is fire in the hill—in such a case, by seeing smoke in 
the hill, it is possible that I should remember the invariable 
concomitance of smoke with fire and then infer that there 
is fire in the hill. (2) There is desire to infer, although there 
is certainty about the existence of fire in the hill—here, too, 
inference is possible ; for although the certainty about the 
existence of fire in the hill would be a hindrance to its 
inference, still the desire to infer would be a stimulant to it. 
(3) There is desire to infer and there is also no certainty 
about fire—here inference is possible, since there is not only 
no hindrance to inference, but there is also an additional 
incentive to infer. Since in these three situations, the inference 
of fire in the hill from the observation of its possessing smoke 
is possible, so there is paksata. i.e. the hill can be an appro¬ 
priate subject of which fire can be predicated in an inferential 
judgment. But there is a fourth situation where inference 
would not be possible, namely where there is certainty about 
fire and there is also no desire to infer it. This fourth case 
can be formulated as a case of “certainty with absence of 
desire to infer* (si§adhayi$a-viraha-vi£i§ta-siddhi) ; and this, 
therefore, represents the case where there is absence of 
paksata. Hence pak$ata should be expressed by the formula :j 
“Absence of (certainty with absence of desire to infer)’’. Now 
the single phrase “Absence of (A with B)” would correctly 
describe all the cases where we can truly say ”Not-both A 
and B*' ; and the following is an exhaustive list of all these 
cases: (i) Not-A and B. (ii) A and not-B, and (iii) not-A 
and not-B ; for these are the only cases which refuse to be 
described correctly by the phrase, “both A and B\ Similarly, 
the phrase, “'Absence of (certainty with absence of the desire 
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to infer)” would apply to the following and only tfee following 
three cases: (i) no certainty, and absence of desire to infer, 
(ii) certainty and absence of absence of desire to infer (i.e., 
desire to infer), and (iii) no certainty and absence of absence 
of desire to infer (i.e., desire to infer). The Dipika, here, 
refers to an analogical formula which is often quoted in books 
on logic in India-a formula which brings together the kinds 
of occasion when fire burns and also, by implication, the kind 
of occasion when it does not burn. In order to appreciate 
the aptness of the analogy, it is necessary«to bear in mind 
the ancient Indian belief that there are certain precious stones 
which obstruct the natural power of fire to bum and certain 
other things which thwart such obstruction and act as 
stimulants to the burning power of fire. The second kind 
of things may be called stimulants ( uttejaka ) and the first, 
obstructions ( pratibandhaka ). Now the formula for describ¬ 
ing the case where burning does not take place in spite of 
the presence of fire is: (an obstruction with the absence of 
every stimulant). This means that fire will not burn, when 
there is some obstruction and there is also no stimulant to 
counteract the obstruction to burning. Hence the cases where 
there is burning are those where there is “absence of (obstruc¬ 
tion with absence of every stimulant)'*. The phrase put 
within inverted commas in the foregoing sentence is thus 
the formula for describing all the occasions when burning 
takes place. This is analogous to the formula for paksata. 
Consideration would show that there are three and only three 
kinds of occasion when buring takes place, namely, (i) when 
there is some obstruction with absence of ‘absence of stimu¬ 
lants’, i.e., presence of a stimulant; (ii) when there is absence 
of obstruction together with absence of stimulants; and (iii) 
when there is no obstruction with absence of 'absence of 
stimulants*, i.e., presence of some stimulant. 

The above concept of paksata has been introduced to meet 
the objection which is raised in the Dipika against the Tarka* 
sathgraha definition of inferential knowledge. Let us now try 
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to understand the objection and see how it is met with the help 
of this concept of pak§ata. £ In the Tarkasaihgraha, inferential 
knowledge is defined as that kind of knowledge which is 
caused by paramar£a. The judgment, “The hill has fire in it'* 
would be inferential, if it is brought about by such a para- 
marga as “The hill has, in it, smoke which is invariably con¬ 
comitant with fire.’ The objection raised in the Dipika against 
this definition is that it would apply even to an instance of 
perceptual cognition of the following kind. Suppose that in 
somewhat indistinct light there is an object (which really is a 
man) before my eyes. Under these circumstances, it is likely 
that I shall be in doubt as to what the object in front of me 
precisely is, whether, for example, it is a man ^or a post. If 
now I discern that the object is possessed of hands, ears, etc., 
I am likely to have the paramarga, “This is possessed of hands 
ears, etc., which are invariably concomitant with the character 
of being a man.” If so, my initial doubt would yield place 
to the definite judgment, “This is a man.” Such a judgment 
should be considered perceptual, inasmuch as I should ac- 
tualy be seeing the object to be a man when I make this judg¬ 
ment. Here arises the objection we are trying to explain. Is 
not the judgment. “This is a man,” here, posterior to, and 
caused by, the paramar£a, “This is possessed of hands, ears, 
etc., which are invariably concomitant with the character of 
being a man”? If so, does not the definition of inferential 
knowledge given in the Tarkasaihgraha apply to it? If it 
thus applies to an instance of perceptual cognition, this defini¬ 
tion of inferential knowledge must be too wide. To this 
objection, the answer given~in the DIpika is that inferential 
knowledge is caused not by paramar6a alone, but by para- 
mar§a with the co-operation of pak$at&r) 

(The trend of this reply would seem to be that although the 
perceptual judgment, “This is a man” is caused by paramarSa 
and, of course, also by the usual conditions of perception, 
such as sensory contact with the object, still it is not caused 
by pak§ata. Why not? Is it the case that here there is no 
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pakgata at all? That does not seem to be the cast. For cer¬ 
tainly before the perceptual judgment. "This is a man” takes 
place, there is no certainty {siddhi) about what precisely the 
This' is, since there is doubt about whether it is a person or a 
post; nor is there the desire to infer (si§adhayi§a); and this 
means that there is the first of the three types of paksata 
which have been explained above. Now since there is admit¬ 
tedly paramarga, too. at the same time, why should we not be 
able to say that the judgment. “This is a man” is caused by 
paramarga and pak$uta, as, indeed, it is also caused by the 
conditions of perceptual knowledge? If so, the definition of 
inferential cognition as ‘that knowledge which is caused by 
paramarga with the assistance of pak^ata’ would apply to this 
instance of perceptual knowledge. Is not, then, this definition 
too wide? j (Now the scholiast Nllakantha remarks in this 
connection that paramarga, in causing a perceptual judgment 
which occurs after a state of doubt, does not need the co¬ 
operation of pak^ata; so. such a perceptual judgment cannot 
he said to be caused by ‘paramarga with the co-operation of 
paksata’; and hence the definition of inferential knowledge, as 
amplified in the Dipika, does not apply to such a perceptual 
judgment. But one may still ask, “When both paramarga and 
pak§ata are present immediately before the judgment under 
consideration, why should it not be correct to say that both 
in association with each other have exercised causality in 
respect of this judgment?” The reply may perhaps be as 
follows. Paramarga. we should remember, is a cause of every 
type of inferential knowledge, but not of every type of percep¬ 
tion—it is a cause of only a particular type of perception, 
namely that which occurs after a state of doubt. This suggests 
that the function of paramarga in the two cases is not the 
same. What precisely is its function in the latter case? It 
would seem that its only role, here, is to prevent the judgment, 
"This is a post, i. c., not a man.” from occurring in the mind, 
i. e„ it functions, here, as something which is antagonistic to 
the judgment, “This is not a man” which is opposed to the 

5 
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judgment* '^his is a man.” It would seem that if a percep¬ 
tual judgment of this kind is to occur after a state of doubt, 
something or other must play this antagonistic role in order 
that the conditions of perception which failed to yield their 
appropriate result should be able to do so. Now in preventing 
the opposed judgment from occurring in the mind, paramarga 
certainly does not require the co operation of paksata. That 
is to say, pak@ata has no causal function in respect of preven¬ 
ting this oppose^ judgment. The upshot of all this is that the 
perceptual judgment, "This is a man” is not caused by 'para- 
niarSa in co-operation with paksata,* although one of its 
causes is paramarga; so the definition of inferential cognition, 
as given in the Dipika, does not apply to such a perceptual 
judgment; and hence this definition is not too wide on this 
scored 

If.^however, we keep in view the tenor of Annambhafta’s 
answer to the objection under consideration, it would appear 
that he seems to think that there is no paksata at all in such 
an instance of perceptual judgment. But, as already pointed 
out by us, Annambhatfa's definition of paksata comes in the 
way of denying the presence of paksata here. Now some 
have defined pak$ata in such a way, that such denial would 
be justified. In their view, paksata is constituted not merely 
by the absence of 'certainty qualified by the absence of the 
desire to infer,’ but by this absence together with the absence 
of the conditions of perception. Since there is not the absence 
of the conditions of perception, in the present case, conse¬ 
quently there is not pak§ata»«ither; hence the judgment under 
consideration cannot be said to be caused by *paramar£a in 
co-operation with pak§ata’; and this means that the definition 
of inferential knowledge does not apply to it. 

But others are of opinion that the absence of the condi¬ 
tions of perception should not, in this way, be included 
within the defining character of paksata, since this would 
unnecessarily make its definition too cumbrous, violating the 
principle of Occam’s razor. In their view, it is sufficient to 
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recognise that, if in respect of the same object, both the 
conditions of perception and those of inferential knowledge 
be simultaneously present, then, the former prevent the latter 
from exercising their causality, i. e., prevent the occurrence of 
inferential knowledge, and generate, instead, perceptual cogni¬ 
tion. PaksafS is indeed constituted by merely the absence 
of "certainty qualified by the lack of desire to infer * Thus 
although our instance of the perceptual judgment, “This is a 
man" which occurs after a state of doubt *s immediately 
preceded by both paksata and paratnarga, still inasmuch as 
there are, at the same time, the conditions of perception, too, 
and inasmuch as these hinder the process of inference, so the 
judgment which actually takes place is perceptual. Of course, 
if there were, in addition, also the desire to infer, the judg¬ 
ment which would have resulted under these circumstances 
would have been inferential, because the desire to infer is 
such a stimulant ( uttejaka ) to the process of inference that it 
can remove every obstacle which may come in the way of 
inference. But in the instance of the perceptual judgment 
which is under consideration, there is not this desire to infer; 
and this is why inference does not take place; instead, it is 
perception which takes place. Thus although, here, both 
paramarsa and paksata are present, still on account of their 
being obstructed by the conditions of perception, they fail to 
exercise their causal function; and it is the conditions of 
perception which prevail and bring about the perceptual 
judgment, "This is a man." Hence the definition of inferen¬ 
tial knowledge (as a cognition which is caused by paramarga 
with the co-operation of paksata) does not apply to this 
judgment. 

For a more exact understanding of the last two ways of 
meeting the objection in question one may consult Dinakara’s 
commentary on the Muktavall passage which gives the 
definition of paksata. 

The D!gika_analyses the compound word ’vya ptiviSigta - 
pakgadharma ta jnanam* as.'vyaptiyigayakam yat pakgadhar- 
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matu-inUnami. e., the knowledge which apprehends the fact 
that the probans is in the subject (pak§adharmata-jnanam) 
and also has, for its object, the invariable concomitance of 
the probans with the probandum (vyapti-vi$ayakam). Ordinari¬ 
ly, the word vi6i§ta means Characterised.’ But in the present 
analysis, it is taken in the sense of ‘having foe its object’ 
(visayakam). This is not unjustified. For the object of a 
cognition can be considered to be adjectival to it, i. e.. to 
characterise it/ since the object restricts a cognition to a 
specific object and thus qualifids it. Cognition, as such, may 
be of anything whatsoever. But the cognition of a pot is 
restricted to a pot, so that the pot, here, is adjectival to it. 24 

It should be observed that the definition of invariable con¬ 
comitance (vyapti) which is given in the Dipika is in terms of 
the probans and the probandum and not in terms of any two 
things indifferently. That shows that the word vyapti, here, 
is specifically restricted to the relation of regular compresence, 
in the same locus, between the probans and the probandum. 
This is why we have occasionally translated this word as 
‘inferential or implying concomitance,’ though, for the sake 
of brevity, we have also employed the single term concomit¬ 
ance as its English equivalent. The correct rendering of the 
word ‘vyapti’, as technically employed in Indian logic, is not 
concomitance as such, much less pervasion, 25 but ‘implying 
or inferential concomitance’, i. e., concomitance between the 
things denoted by the middle and the major terms of an 

24 The compound word in question should not be analysed as 
vyaptivisiste paksadharmata taj-jiiiinam, ije., it should not be taken to 
mean that the concomitant probans (vyapti-visista) is in the subject. 
For this would not apply to pariuiiar&i in the case where the probans 
is not concomilanL with the probandum, though it is mistakenly taken 
to b.o so, since there would not be. here, a concomitant probans 
(vyaptivisista). Vide Nilakantha’s scholium. 

25 Of course, the f-kmskrit word vyapti ordinariy dees mean 
‘pervasion’. But in the context of inference, it is employed in a tech¬ 
nical sense which has been defined in the Dipika and which could 
hardly be interpreted as pervasion. 
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Aristotelian syllogism. Further, this vyapti or concomitance 
is not ‘compresence of the probans and the probandum in 
the same locus’ in only a single instance or even a large 
number of instances, but it is a universal law of compresence. 
or regular compresence. 

What is it that constitutes the universality or regularity 
of the com^fesence? Strictly speaking, a law means a rule 
which has no exception. But what is the meaning of 'having 
no exception'? This means that there must not be any locus 
on earth (past, present or future), where the ,probans is, but 
the probandum is not, although it goes without saying that 
there must be some locus where both probans and probandum 
are. The definition of vyapti given in the DIpika states all 
these essential factors of vyapti in a single and short sentence. 
Before explaining this definition, we shall try to remove 
certain initial difficulties. 

The word ‘atyantabhava’ means ‘absolute non-existence.’ 
But this ‘atyanta’ or absolute is not to be taken quite literally. 
Nyaya divides non-existence into two principal classes: (i) 
Non-existence in respect of association (samsarga) and (ii) 
non-existence in respect of identity (tadatmya). The latter 
is called anyonyabhava or bhedet which means difference. 
This is illustrated in the statement, say, ‘Wood is not iron.* 
What is denied by this statement is the identity of wood with 
iron.*® The former kind of non-existence has three sub-classes. 
First, there is what is called pragabhava, i. e., the prior non¬ 
existence of a thing; wc have to recognise the reality of this 
type of non-existence of a thing before it originates; for 
before a pot, for example, comes out of the potter’s wheel, it 
was not, i.c., it was non-existent. Secondly, there is what is 
called pradhvaihsa, i.e„ the non existence of a thing, which is 
constituted by its destruction—after a pot is destroyed by the 
stroke, say, of a rod, it is once more non-existent. In contrast 

26 Thus different^ is considered to be a mode of non-being (abhava). 
This reminds one of Plato’s Theaetctus where non-being is shown to 
be difference. 
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to the prior non-existcuee of a thing, this type of non-exis¬ 
tence can perhaps be entitled 'posterior non-existence/ though 
as matter of fact pradhvaifasa has not been so named; and we 
shall, on occasions, refer to pradhvaihsa as posterior non¬ 
existence. Prior non-existence is considered to be beginning¬ 
less in time (anadi), but to have an end (santa); for before the 
pot comes into existence, it is not existent at any point of time 
whatsoever; and after the pot comes into existence, its prior 
non-existence ceases to be. In contrast to this, pradhvadisa 
has a beginning,in time (sadi), but no end ( ananta)\ for the 
destruction of a thing is an event that occurs; and the cessa¬ 
tion of the destruction of a thing would amount to its revival, 
but nobody believes that after an individual thing is o»-ce 
destroyed, the same individual thing can again be brought 
back into existence. Thirdly, there is that kind of non-cxis- 
tence of a thing which is expressed by such statements as 
“There is no colour in air** or “There is not my red inkpot on 
the table.” This non-existence it is which is called atyanta- 
bhava or absolute non-existence. It is so named because it 
is eternal, while the other two species of samsargabhava arc 
not so—the first has an end, and the second a beginning in 
time. It may be easy to understand that the absence of colour 
in air is eternal and hence absolute, since colour is never 
present in air. It is, however, difficult to see how the absence 
of a particular pot (or for the matter of that, of pots in general) 
on the table could be considered eternal; for certainly if 1 
bring the pot and lay it on the table, it would no longer be 
true to say that there is its absence on the table. This dilli- 
culty is removed by the hypothesis that although the said non¬ 
existence of the pot is real even when the pot is kept on the 
table, still the said non-existence becomes disconnected with 
the table and so cannot be perceived there at that time. Thus 
the precondition of perceiving this kind of non-existence is 
that there should be, in its locus (which, in the present case, is 
the table), either the prior or the posterior non-existence of 
the conjunction of the pot. That is to say, the non-existence 
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of the pot is an eternal thing, and is usually al*o connected 
with objects like tables except when the pot is in conjunction 
with them. We can perceive this non-existencc only when the 
pot is not conjoined with the table (this is the time when there 
is the prior non-existencc of the conjunction of the pot with 
the table) or when such conjunction of the pot with the table 
comes to an*end (and this would be the occasion when there 
would be the posterior non-existence of the said conjunction). 
When somebody keeps the pot on the table, there is no longer 
the prior non-existence of the pot’s conjunctiofi with the table; 
hence at that time, the absolute non-existence of the pot can¬ 
not be perceived on the table. Similarly, when somebody 
removes the *>ot from the table, there is there, at that time, 
the posterior non-existence of the said conjunction (ghata- 
samyoga-dhvaiiisa); and hence the absolute non-existence of 
the pot can be perceived on the table, again. This would 
appear to many to be a very strange view. As far as we can 
see, the only argument in favour of it is that it is favoured by 
the law of parsimony (laghava). As a matter of fact, certain 
philosophers of even the Nyaya school used to maintain that 
this type of non-existencc which is expressed by a judgment 
like "There is no pot on the table” should be regarded not as 
eternal but occasional (samayika)—it can be brought about 
and destroyed—when the pot is kept on the table, this non- 
existence is destroyed, and when the pot is removed from there, 
another such non-existencc of the pot on the table originates, 
and so on. This theory is rejected on the ground that this 
has to postulate an infinite number of non-existences of the 
pot, although the supposition of a single non-existence would 
subserve all theoretical and practical purposes in the matter. 
It should be remembered that all these three types of non¬ 
existence .which wc have considered just now are in respect 
of the association (saiiisarga) of one thing with another. 
Thus the prior non-existence of a particular pot (pragabhava) 
can be described by the statement that before the origination 
of the pot, the pot is not in association with the material 
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(such as earth) of which it is made; posterior non-existence 
(pradhvaihsa) of the pot can be described by the statement 
that after the pot is destroyed, it is not in association with the 
(broken) parts of the pot; and finally, the absolute non-existence 
of the pot on the table can be described by the statement 
that the pot is not in association with the table, at any time. 

Difference or non-existence in respect of iden*ity, too, is, 
like absolute non-existence, considered to be eternal. A table 
is always different from a pot. This difference cannot be 
said to begin ai one time and end at another. Although 
difference (anyonyabhava) and absolute non-existence (atyan- 
tabhava) are both thus eternal, still the one is distinguished 
from the other on the ground that while the negation involved 
in the first is in respect of identity (tadatmya), that involved 
in the second is in respect of association (saihsarga). 

It may now be somewhat easier to understand the defini¬ 
tion of vyapti or inferential concomitance. We should bear 
in mind that this vyapti is a character of the probans, i. e., of 
smoke in our stock example of inference. Of course, this is 
only a relative character of smoke, a character which it has 
only in relation to the probandum fire. A probans would 
possess ihis relative character of vyapti in relation to a pro¬ 
bandum which is such that it is never absent from the locus 
in which the probans is present. Such a probandum is des¬ 
cribed technically as a probandum which is not the counter¬ 
correlative ( pratiyogin) of any absolute non-existence which 
is compresent with the probans in the same locus; and vyapti 
is defined as ‘compresence in the same locus’ (samanadhi- 
karapya) with a probandum of this description. Vyapti is 
regular (niyata) compresence of the probans, in the same 
locus, with the probandum. Dropping the word, ‘regular,’ 
but retaining what it means, this very idea of vyapti is techni¬ 
cally expressed by saying that vyapti is the compresence of 
the probans, in the same locus, with a probandum which is 
not a counter-correlative of any absolute non-existence which 
is compresent, in the same locus, with the probans. 
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To explain this with the help of an illustration.^ We know 
that smoke is always concomitant with fire, i. e., wherever 
there is smoke, there is also fire. This means that in any 
locus of smoke, such as a kitchen, (ire is necessarily or regul¬ 
arly or invariably present. But what characteristic of fire is 
it which is described by its ‘necessary presence in a locus of 
smoke’? Consideration would show that it is that charac¬ 
teristic of fire which is technically expressed by saying that 
fire is not the counter-correlative ( pratiyogin ) of any absolute 
non-existence which may happen to reside in aJocus of smoke, 
such as a kitchen. In a kitchen, there are many absolute non¬ 
existences, such as the absolute non-existence of a table, the 
absolute non-existence of a pen, etc.; but fire is not the coun¬ 
ter-correlative of any of these absolute non-existences which 
are in the kitchen. For the counter-correlative of the absolute 
non-existence of a table is a table and not fire; and similar 
remarks hold good also in regard to the counter-correlatives 
of all other absolute non-existenccs which are in the kitchen. 
Hence the necessary presence of fire in a locus of smoke 
means its ‘not being the counter-correlative of any absolute 
non-existence which resides in a locus of smoke.’ So the 
vyapti of smoke with fire is nothing but the comprcsence of 
smoke, in the same locus, with fire which is such that it is 
not the counter-correlative of any absolute non-existence 
which is compresent, in the same locus, with smoke. But 
this is the same as the last sentence of the previous para¬ 
graph, with only this difference that, here, we have smoke 
for ‘probans* and fire for ‘probandum.’ 



SECTION 8 


?r—sigmsi fljfavi gn«l‘ qrr#' i aa «T«f ^ngfirfa- 
tg : i am fg ijjft-gsfaa ara mraasnfjrfcfa 
Hgxamgt sqtfa" qgtem mhrcmW aa^aj^ mg) 
«^?STa: «r» igm* smfa* gt*fa mi mrcasnfg- 

ftra i ct^-ct^ srf^TO^sjRsr q#ar %fh frRjj^- 
qg^ i sraftq f^qsum i cRTT?^ q#m 

ircqqgfafa^qsr^ i i 

«0—wgqR f^r+r^r%—^qrqfafa i ^rwrgfn^r q?raf?r—i 
I v£TR^>q}fFm| 

5^4: I qifq^q^ft^rcq^crT^ *r<rcr: s^nT^sfa q^I i\ 
sqfaqm^qrfqfcsMq m % i sqfrRRiuq- 

fq^C^m^KURR s^rifq qrf^i^ i ^f+r^RfR f^fav^, 
srfT q i qf^: wrfqriqfe^rqa: ^q-.ftrs; qq i 
qqifjT^TfH'q? ?BTq^TW»nqWSTqW^W^ sqfaqu^IT 
faqq$: u qg ^^-qfeqq4ta^«^ $q 5 *nf*rq? % i 
vmwfemmvm&vm&jmr / 

cl^Tlfqfcf %jmr*rerffqRq: i 

T. ( The process of) inference is of two kinds: that which is 
meant for one’s own self mid that which is meant for others. 
Out of these (two), that which is meant for oneself is the cause 
of inferential knowledge for one’s own self. To explain this. 
A person himself knowing, by repeated observation, in such 
places as a kitchen, the regular concomitance (expressed 
by the sentence), “Wherever there is smoke, there is (also) 
fire,” goes near a hill; going there, lie has some doubt about 
(the existence of) fire (in the hill) and seeing smoke in the hill 
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remembers that wherever there is smoke there is fire. Then, 

m 

there arises (in him) the cognition, “This hill possesses smoke 
which is concomitant with fire.*’ This (knowledge) it is which 
is called the reflection or consideration of the sign or probans 
(liihgaparamarga). From this (reflection of the sign), there 
arises the cognition which is the inferential knowledge, “The 
hill possesses fire." This is (what is called) inference for 
one’s own self. 

D. Inference is divided into its kinds by the sentence 

“The process of inference is.”, Inference for oneself 

is shown (by an example) in the sentence, "A person himself 

knowing.”, The phrase ‘by repeated observation* means 

‘in knowing the concomitance of smoke and fire which are 
respectively the probans and the probandum, by observing 
(the fact of) their being together.* The objection may be 
raised: Inasmuch as even by observing, hundreds of times, 
(this type of) “being together’ as (is exhibited in) ‘an earthen 
article and the possibility of writing on it with a piece of 
iron’, 27 it is found that this rule has exceptions in such in¬ 
stances as a piece of diamond, how can uniform concomitance 
be known for certain by repeated observation? But this 
objection is not valid. For it is the knowledge of compresence 
together with the absence of the apprehension of exceptions 
which causes the certain knowledge of uniform concomitance. 
The apprehension of exceptions is of two kinds: certainty 
arid doubt. 23 The absence of this (i.e., of doubt in regard to 
exceptions) sometimes arises out of tarka 29 and on occasions 

27 The suggested uniform rule is of the type: Whatever is made 
<>f earth can be scratched with a piece ol iron. This suggested rule 
has an exception in the case of diamond which is nothing but a mode 
of earth. 

28 Doubt is, like certainty, considered to be a cognitive mode of 
the mind. 

29 Tarka is a sort of redact io ad ahsiudum reasoning. For ex¬ 
ample, the tarka which is usually resorted to for removing one’s 
doubt about the concomitance of smoke with fire assumes the form: 
“If smoke w,crc not accompanied by fire in some cases, then, it would 
not be caused by fire”. 
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it is there of itself. In knowing the regular concomitance of 
smoke with fire, a tarka which consists in (showing that) a 
breach in the cause-effect nexus (would be involved if the 
invariability of the concomitance is not granted) removes the 
doubt that there may be exceptions. 

One may raise the objection : Since all instances of fire 
and smoke are not near (the sense-organs), how can (their) 
regular concomitance be known ? But this objection is not 
proper. For the knowledge of all instances of fire and smoke 
is possible through that type of (extraordinary) sensory 
contact which is constituted by the common features firehood 
and smokchood. The phrase -from this* means ‘from the 
reflection of the sign'. 

* 

E. Obviously, the first kind of inference is the primary 
one, and the second is based on it. The first is called ‘infer¬ 
ence for the purpose of oneself’. What is this purpose? As 
is implied by the clause in the Tarkasaihgraha, “he has some 
doubt about fire”, this purpose is to remove such doubt con¬ 
cerning the existence of the probandum (fire) in the subject 
(hill). 

In the Tarkasaihgraha, it is said that the apprehension of 
concomitance between the probans and the probandum is 
brought about by repeated observation of their compresence 
in the same locus. In the Dipika, a difficulty is raised regard¬ 
ing the efficacy of repeated observation for producing such 
apprehension. It is pointed out that in spite of repeated 
observation of the compresence of two things, it is occasion¬ 
ally found to have some exceptions. One who knows this can 
hardly be certain that one thing is invariably concomitant 
with another merely on the ground of one’s repeated observa¬ 
tion that the two things have till now been found to go 
together. For example, it is found that a suitably shaped 
piece of iron can make indents into anything made of earth- 
iron being harder than earth. From this, one may think that 
there is invariable concomitance between an earthen object 
and the possibility of writing on it with a piece of iron. But 
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this thought is falsified by the observation that iron can make 
no indent on a piece of diamond which is nothing but earth 
in its constituents. 30 

In answering this objection, the author grants, by implica¬ 
tion, that repeated observation by itself would not produce 
certainty in regard to the concomitance of two things. What, 
in his view, can produce such certain knowledge is the obser¬ 
vation (not necessarily repeated) of compresence together 
with the absence of knowledge of non-com presence. That is 
to say, concomitance of A with B is known with certainty, 
when we know one or more instances where they go together 
and when we $re, at the same time, not aware of any instance 
where A is present without being accompanied by B. 

Those who have the same sceptical attitude as modern 
logicians of the west have in regard to the validity of the 
inductive process will not be satisfied with this Nyaya view 
about how the certain knowledge of the regular concomitance 
of one thing with another is attained. For absence of know¬ 
ledge of exceptions is not equivalent to the knowledge of 
the absence of exceptions ; and it is the knowledge of such 
absence of exceptions which alone (together, of course, with 
the knowledge of compresence) can yield the certain know- 
ledge of regular concomitance. Wc may not be aware that 
there is any case where A is present but B is not ; neverthe¬ 
less, there may be such instances. 

But this dissatisfaction with the Nyaya theory for the 
apprehension of a universal rule is partially due to not pro¬ 
perly understanding the precise nature of the question which 
has been raised and answered by Nyaya in this connection. 
The question raised is not, "How do wc know the validity of 


30 Diamond, when put under great heat, is reduced to charcoal, 
just like anything which is known to he earth ; hut iron, silver and 
gold do not change into charcoal even under intense heat, although 
they, then, assume liquid forms. This shows that while diamond is 
made of earth atoms, iron, silver and gold are not so. These latter 
were believed to be made of atoms of fire. 
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our knowledge of a universal rule ?” On the contrary, the 
question is merely, "How do we get certain knowledge of 
such a rule ?*’, and the word 'certain*, here, refers to subjec¬ 
tive certainty. It is this question which Nyaya answers by 
saying that such knowledge arises when we are aware of one 
or more instances where the two things undsr consideration 
are compresent, provided, however, we are not aware of any 
instance to the contrary. If for some reason we have either 
doubt or knowledge of contrary instances, then, such certain 
knowledge of a universal connection between A and B cannot 
arise even if such a connection be a fact. In case there is the 
knowledge of compresence and there is no awareness of any 
exception, there will occur the knowledge or belief that there 
is such regular connection between A and B, even if such 
connection be not a fact. Of course, the question would still 
remain, "How to know that such certain knowledge of a 
universal connection is valid ?’* Or what comes to the same 
thing. How to ascertain that there is, in fact, such a univer¬ 
sal connection? Nyaya may be supposed to offer the follow¬ 
ing answer to this. The question of validity can be raised even 
in regard to the perceptual knowledge of a single instance 
of compresence of A with B in the same locus. In fact, most 
cases of perceptual judgment involve the knowledge of the 
compresence (not necessarily universal) of two things such as 
A and B in the same locus. For instance, the perceptual 
judgment, "This flower is red” involves the cognition of the 
'compresence of flowerhood and redness in the same locus,' 
the same locus here being irfflicated by the term, 'this’. Psycho¬ 
logically, this judgment is altogether devoid of any doubt and 
can rightly be described as a certainty. Still, since we detect 
that we are, on occasions, mistaken in such cases of percep¬ 
tual judgment, doubt may arise in our mind whether or not 
the 'this* is really characterised by flowerhood or by redness 
or by both. Of course, in the case of the awareness of a 
universal relation of compresence in the same locus between 
two things A and B t there is some additional problem. For, 
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here, the judgment pertains to all instances of A (past, present 
and future, near the sense-organs and very far from them) 
although it is not possible to observe more than only a very 
small number of these practically innumerable instances of 
A. For this additional problem connected with the cognition 
of a universal jule of connection between two things such as 
A and B, Nyaya otfers a theoretical solution which we shall 
consider presently. 31 Meanwhile, we may notice that the 
question of validity can properly be raised in regard to every 
piece of judgmental cognition, whether perceptual or non- 
perceptual, whether of an individual thing or of a universal 
characteristic of certain individual things. How, then, is 
doubt in regard to the validity of a piece of knowledge re¬ 
moved? Practically considered, the answer is: By employing 
methods which are recognised by mankind in general and 
supported by his accumulated experience, or in more compli¬ 
cated cases, by the methods which are recognised by the 
experts in the various branches of practical knowledge. 
Theoretically considered, the answer of Nyaya to this question 
is.: The validity of a piece of knowledge in regard to which 
there is doubt is ascertained by inference based on the success 
of purposeful activities which may be initiated by such a 
piece of knowledge. For instance, I may have the perceptual 
cognition: “There is water near the foot of the tree.” If I 
have doubt about the validity of this knowledge, I may pro¬ 
ceed toward the tree and actually see whether or not 1 can 
wash my hand or quench my thirst with what I took to be 
water. If 1 can, 1 infer that my perceptual judgment in regard 
to the presence of water at the foot of the tree is valid. The 
validity of a cognition of universal concomitance would be 
ascertained in the same way. 

But one may think that this involves circularity, since, 
here, the validity of the cognition of concomitance is sought 
to be ascertained by inference, while inference on its part 

31 See pages 82-84 of the present treatise. 
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depends on the valid cognition of concomitance. However, 
a little consideration would show that it really involves no 
such circularity. For. here, it is not proposed that the validity 
of the cognition of a universal connection in general is to be 
ascertained by inferential knowledge in general. What is 
suggested is merely that the validity of the cognition of a 
particular universal connection such as “Wherever there is 
smoke, there is {ire” is ascertained with a particular type of 
inferential knowledge. Although this latter depends on the 
valid knowledge of some universal connection, still this 
universal connection is not identical with the universal con- 
nection, “Wherever there is smoke, there is lire.” The 
universal concomitance the cognition of which is required by 
the validating inference is: Whatever knowledge leads to 
successful activity is valid. It may be asked, “What is the 
validating ground for the cognition of this universal connection 
between the validity of a cognition and any successful activity 
which the cognition initiates?’* This is a somewhat perplexing 
question, and we doubt if any philosopher of any school 
would be able to give a wholly satisfactory answer to such an 
ultimate question—it may not be possible to give the validat¬ 
ing ground of a validating ground. Perhaps in support of 
the Nyaya doctrine that whatever knowledge leads to success¬ 
ful activity is valid, a modern analyst may urge that the 
proposition. “Valid knowledge is that which initiates success¬ 
ful activity” is an analytic proposition, and so is necessarily 
true—valid knowledge is but a name for that kind of cogni¬ 
tion which can lead to successful activity connected with its 
specific object. Nyaya, however, would not go so far with 
the analyst as to say that this proposition is only a definition 
of valid knowledge (in the modern analyst’s sense of defini¬ 
tion). Let us remember that the Nyaya definition of valid 
cognition, in simple (if not quite exact) language, is: A 
cognition is valid, if its predicate is something which is a 
character of its subject. Now Nyaya would maintain that 
if anybody raises a doubt about the universal connection 
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expressed by the judgment, “Whatever knowledge can initiate 
successful activity connected with its specific object is valid** 
can be made to see the unreasonableness of such doubt by 
means of a tarka which is based on the Nyaya definition of 
valid cognition. This tarka may be supposed to assume some 
such form as the following: Suppose that in a certain case, 
a piece of cognition which initiates some successful activity 
is not valid. If so, the said successful activity must be due 
to an invalid cognition. But this is absurd. For in no case 
would it be true to say that a piece of invalid cognition leads 
to any successful activity which is specifically connected with 
the object of that cognition. Let us try to justify this state¬ 
ment. Suppose that I take the content of a bottle to be spirit, 
while, as a matter of fact, it is water. If now in accordance 
with my judgment, I intend to ignite fire by putting a burning 
match-stick on to a portion of this content poured on the 
floor of the room, can anybody, in his senses, maintain that 
this activity initiated by my judgment about the contents of 
the bottle would be successful? The supposition that it 
might be successful is self-contradictory. For to take water 
to be spirit and on the basis of this wrong belief to get a 
result which is specifically connected with spirit would 
involve the belief that water is spirit, i.c., water is not water— 
and this is a plain case of self-contradiction. Of course, this 
would not silence an inveterate sceptic of a philosopher. 
Just now, we cannot do more than put a simple question to 
him, and it is this : “Do you understand the meaning of a 
wrong judgment unless you take some other judgment in the 
same connection to be valid, a judgment which, to say the 
least, directly or indirectly, denies, of the subject, the pre¬ 
dicate which the wrong judgment has attached to it? If so, 
how can every piece of knowledge be possibly wrong? If not, 
how would you ascertain which piece of knowledge is not 
actually wrong?’* The sceptic can still maintain that in the 
case of no cognition can this be ascertained satisfactorily. 
We may again ask him if the correctness of this view which 

6 
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he is maintaining just now is capable of being ascertained 
satisfactorily. But the sceptic can once more reply in the 
negative. To our further questions of the same nature, he 
may reiterate the same negative answer. Although this may 
be irritating to certain temperaments, it must be admitted 
that such an answer is not inconsistent with the general 
philosophical view of the sceptic. For his position is that no 
judgment including the one which represents his own position 
can ever be known to be indubitably true. What, however, 
appears to us • to be wrong in this procedure of the sceptic is 
his belief that such an admittedly dubitable general pro¬ 
position of such vague import can either logically or psycholo¬ 
gically affect our common sense belief in regard to the validity 
of such particular judgments as "This is an inkpot”, especially 
when all genuine doubts in regard to their truth have been 
removed by the recognised methods of verification. If thus 
this belief of the sceptic is wrong, the ascertainment of the 
validity of judgments like '‘This is an inkpot”, by the sort of 
inference which is suggested by Nyaya, would seem to be 
justified and hence also the ascertainment of the validity of 
the cognition of vyapti or inferential concomitance. 

To return now to the subject under discussion, namely, 
how precisely vyapti is apprehended. We have seen that the 
invariable concomitance of A with B is apprehended by the 
observation of some instances where they are together, provi¬ 
ded that at the time of such observation there is no cognition 
of any contrary instance where A is present, but not B. The 
Dfpika says in this connection that the cognition of a contrary 
instance (vyabhicara which literally means inconstancy) may 
be either certainty or doubt. That is to say, one would not 
judge that there is invariable concomitance between smoke 
and fire by simply knowing that they are compresent in 
certain instances which one has observed, if at the same time 
one has either doubt that in some cases there may be smoke 
without fire, or certain knowledge that in some instances 
smoke is present without being accompanied by fire. 
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Psychologically, the correctness of this statement can hardly 
be disputed. What, however, may appear somewhat strange 
is the remark of the Dipika that the cognition of exceptions 
(vyabbicara) may be either doubt or certain knowledge, im¬ 
plying thereby that doubt, too, is a mode of knowledge. For 
when I am in a state of doubt about something. I cannot be 
said to know*it. But this strangeness would disappear if we 
realise that the word jnana which we have rendered as know¬ 
ledge or cognition has a wider meaning than these Eng¬ 
lish words. Perhaps jnana means any mode of consciousness 
of some object. Doubt, too, would seem to be some sort of 
consciousness of an object. If so. it would fall under jnana. 
Doubt (saihSaya) is* contrasted with certain knowledge 
(nigcaya). Be that as it may, it is evident, however, that if 
there be either certainty or even doubt that there are excep¬ 
tions to a suggested invariable rule, one cannot have certain 
knowledge that there is such an invariable rule. 

We have already pointed out that the question of validity 
can be raised in regard to the knowledge of even an individual 
object and not merely in regard to the knowledge of a univer¬ 
sal rule. But we also admitted that there is a special difficulty 
connected with the apprehension of a universal rule which 
connects all the things of a certain class with some or all 
things of another class. Before considering the solution 
which Nyaya offers to this difficulty, it is well to remember 
that this is not the difficulty of ascertaining the validity of 
such knowledge of universal concomitance. The difficulty in 
question is: “Since Nyaya maintains that the invariable con¬ 
comitance of smoke with fire is originally known by percep¬ 
tion, Nyaya should be able to show how it is possible to bring 
all instances of smoke (near and far, and past, present and 
future) within the purview of the senses. Not only that. 
Those instances of fire, too, which are compresent with the 
various instances of smoke should similarly be capable of 
being brought within the reach of the senses. But how can 
that be possible?” To this, Nyaya replies as follows. When 
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1 perceive a, single instance of smoke as smoke, in the judg¬ 
mental form, "This is smoke”. I in a way perceive what 
smoke is and thus all instances of smoke. That this is so is 
also shown, as Nyaya contends, by the fact that when a person 
perceptually knows a certain instance of the compresence of 
smoke with fire in the same locus such as his kitchen, he 
sometimes has the perceptual doubt, “Do al! 'instances of 
smoke have this sort of compresence with fire or not?” If all 
instances of smoke were not by some means or other per¬ 
ceptually preseht to him, he could not possibly have a 
perceptual doubt in regard to them as to whether or not they, 
too, possess this character of compresence with fire, which is 
perceived by him now to be a character of the^moke in his 
kitchen. This means that in perceiving a particular instance 
of smoke, a person perceives, in some sense, every other 
instance of it. Of course, the two perceivings would be of 
different kinds. My perceptual knowledge of the smoke in my 
kitchen would differ in kind from the perceptual knowledge 
which I can have of every other instance of smoke through 
it. If we give the name ordinary (alaukika pratyaksa) to the 
first kind of perceptual knowledge of smoke, then, the second 
type can be named ‘extraordinary’ (alaukika pratyaksa). 

Perceptual knowledge, as we have seen, always requires 
some kind of sense-contact with its object. Now the question 
is: “What can possibly serve as the relation or contact be¬ 
tween the senses and those instances of smoke which are not 
physically present near the senses and cannot be said to be 
in ordinary contact with them?’* Nyaya’s answer is that the 
common character ‘smokehdbd’ (which is present in all in¬ 
stances of smoke, and on account of which smoke is smoke) 
is capable of serving as the connecting link between the 
senses and these remote instances of smoke, provided, 
however, that one instance, at least, of smoke is physically 
near enough to the senses so as to be in ordinary contact 
with them. In consonance with the term ‘extraoadinary 
perception/ the sensory contact which brings about such 
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perception is called 'extraordinary sense-contact* (alaukika 
sannikarga). 

There are two other types of extraordinary sense-contact 
with objects, bringing about extraordinary perception. These 
are entitled ‘jnana-lakgana-sannikarga* and 'yogaja-dharma- 
sannikarga.’ The former has been briefly explained by us in 
Section 22. 3 * * The latter means the sort of sensory contact 
which a yogin is believed to have with distant, past and 
future objects so as to be able to know theqi perceptually. 
This type of extraordinary sense-contact is believed to be due 
to some extraordinary property which accrues to a yogin on 
account of his practice of yoga, i.e., of deep concentration and 

control of mihd. 


32 See p. 219 of 1110 present treatise. 
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cSnfepB II 


T. But that statement having five members, which a per* 
son, after having himself inferred fire from smoke, employs 
for (producing inferential) knowledge (of fire) in other per¬ 
sons is (the process of) inference which is meant for others. 
For instance, “The hill has fire, on account of (its) possessing 
smoke; whatever is possessed of smoke is (also) possessed of 
fire, as for instance, a kitchen; this (hill) is also like that (i.e., 
like a kitchen it is possessed of smoke); on account of this, 
it (i. e., the hill) is like that (i, e., like a kitchen, it is possessed 
of fire).” Even another person knows fire (inferentially) from 
a sign or probans which is made known to him by this (five- 
membered statement). The five members are; (i) the Asser- 
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tion (of the proposition to be proved), (ii) the* Reason, (iii) 
the (statement containing the) Illustration (which exhibits the 
invariable concomitance of the probans with the probandum), 
(iv) the Application (of this invariable concomitance to the 
case under consideration), and (v) the Conclusion. The hill 
possesses fi^e—this is the Assertion; "On account of its poss¬ 
essing smoke”—-this is the Reason; "Whatever possesses 
smoke possesses fire, as for instance a kitchen”—this is the 
Illustration; "This (hill) is also like that (i..e. like a kitchen 
in respect of possessing smoke)”—this is the Application; 
(and) "On account of this, it (i. e„ the hill) is like that (i. e„ 
like a kitchen in respect of possessing fire)”—this is the 
Conclusion.' 

D. (The process of) inference which is meant for others 
is described in the sentence, "But that statement...”. Here, 
the word ‘which* (preceding the words *a person’) is related 
to the word ‘that’ in the clause, "that statement...is inference 
meant for others.” An illustration of the five-membered 
statement is given in the sentence, "For instance, the hill has 
fire...”. The members themselves (svarupam) are mentioned 
(with their names) in the sentence, "The five members are.,*” 
The (five) divisions, such as the Assertion, in the sentence 
which is cited as an illustration, are indicated in the sentence, 
"The hill possesses fire....” The Assertion is the statement 
about the subject as possessing the probandum. The state¬ 
ment which ends in the fifth case-ending (indicating ‘on 
account of) and makes known the mark or probans is the 
Reason. The Illustration is the statement which makes 
known the implying concomitance (vyapti). The Application 
is intended to produce the cognition of the (concomitant’s 
being) a character of the subject. The purpose of the Con¬ 
clusion is (to indicate) the uncontradictedness, etc. (of the 
probans), 

£. The process of inference which is meant for other 
persons is often referred to in English as ‘the five-membered 
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syllogism of Indian logic* in contrast to the three-membered 
Aristotelian syllogism. But there are schools of Indian philo¬ 
sophy which, too, recognise only three members which would 
appear to be more or less similar to the three members of the 
Aristotelian syllogism in Barbara; and even Nyaya writers 
often adduce only three or sometimes even only two such 
propositions in support of their theses, although they would 
contend that they are to be taken only as abbreviated forms 
of the full five-membered syllogism. But it is worth noting 
that Indian logicians were quite aware, and explicitly stated, 
that these different members are parts of a single complex 
statement. Of course, this is implied even in western logic 
by the prefix ‘syl* (meaning combination or simultaneity) 
which forms part of the word 'syllogism,* although this fact 
has been explicitly recognised only in modern times. 

Pararthanumana, i. e., inference meant for other persons, is 
also known as nyaya, which, then, is to be understood in a 
technical sense and not as the name of a particular school 
of Indian philosophy. As already mentioned by us, the 
express purpose of this Indian syllogism is to produce, in 
other persons, that reflection about the probans which is 
called paramarga. 58 In other words, the Indian syllogism is 
intended to produce, in the mind of the hearer or the reader, 
what is called pak^adharmata-jhana, i. e„ the knowledge that 
the probans which is concomitant with the probandum is a 
character of the subject of the conclusion. This can be con- 

I 

trasted with Aristotle’s notion of the syllogism as something 
in which certain things being supposed something else follows 
necessarily, solely in virtue of the suppositions themselves. 5 * 
This idea of 'following necessarily from certain presupposi¬ 
tions* would seem to be foreign to the Indian notion of in- 


33 Cf. Anumiti-caram h -k aray a-liriigaparrimar&a-prayojaka-6abda- 

j ilana-janaka-vaky am. 

34 Aristotle: Prior. Analyt. Bk.-1. Gh. I., Sec. 7. 
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ference (anumana). Pararthanumaua or nyaya vs concerned 
with the generation, in the mind of the hearer or the reader, 
a certain piece of inferential knowledge which the speaker or 
writer himself has acquired by the observation of the sign or 
probans at a certain place and by remembering that the sign 
is invariably concomitant with the probandum or thing to be 
proved, The*lndian theory of inference is concerned with the 
aetiology of the mode of mediate cognition, which is called 
inference; while the Aristotelian theory of inference is con* 
cerned with the question as to how certain p'ropositions in¬ 
volve or entail a new proposition different from those which 
involve it. This partially explains why the Aristotelian 
syllogism comprises only three propositions, while the Indian, 
five. The former cannot have within it more than just that 
number of propositions which can be said to involve the 
conclusion, neither less nor more. The Indiau syllogism, 
however, attempts to give an account of how a person who 
has himself attained some inferential knowledge can, with the 
help of words and avoiding all irrelevant matter, produce, in 
other persons, the same inferential knowledge by the same 
process in which it originated in his own mind. So it tries 
to secure, first of all, the attention of the hearer to this piece 
of knowledge which has occurred in himself. That is the 
purpose of the Assertion (pratijna) or the enunciation of the 
unproved conclusion, "The hill has fire’*. Since this is still 
unproved to the hearer, it is natural to expect that he would 
ask the question, "Why?.” Hence comes the next clause called 
the Reason, namely, "Because the hill possesses smoke.” 
But at this, the critical hearer would naturally think, "What's 
of that? Certainly, smoke is not fire. Let there be smoke 
and still there may be no tire in the hill.” This legitimate 
doubt is removed by the third step called the Illustration, 
namely, "Wherever there is smoke, there is also fire, as for 
example, in a kitchen.” The third step either takes it for 
granted that the hearer is already acquainted with the fact of 
the invariable concomitance of smoke with fire and merely 
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serves to remind him of this fact, or brings this fact to his 
notice, for the first time, with the help of an illustration. 

This explicit enumeration of these three steps would 
appear to many persons to be quite sufficient for generating 
the certain knowledge of the conclusion which was enunciated 
in the first step. Nyaya would grant this in a way, but would 
insist that before the conclusion would emei'ge in the mind 
of the hearer as fully established, another cognitive step 
would be necessary, namely, a complex judgment asserting 
that there is, in the hill, smoke which is invariably concomi¬ 
tant with fire. Of course, he has already remembered that 
smoke is concomitant with fire; and before this, he has also 
noticed that there is smoke in the hill. Even so, it is further 
necessary that he should combine this remembered fact of 
concomitance .with the observed presence of smoke in the 
hill. Else, the two judgments (namely, the memory judgment 
about concomitance and the perceptual judgment about the 
presence of smoke) cannot separately give rise to the know¬ 
ledge that there is fire in the hill. Even formally in the way 
in which Aristotelian logic understands the syllogism, the two 
propositions, ''Wherever there is smoke, there is fire,” and 
“There is smoke in the hill” cannot, independently of each 
other, involve the proposition, “There is fire in the hill.” It 
is only their combination in the mixed proposition, “Wher¬ 
ever there is smoke, there is fire, and there is smoke in the 
hill” which involves and can yield such a conclusion.lt would 
appear, however, that the combination of the two proposi¬ 
tions through the middle term 'smoke’ is better achieved by 
the complex proposition, “There is. in the hill, smoke which 
is invariably concomitant with fire”. And this is precisely the 
fourth step of the Indian syllogism, called the Application 
( upanaya ). This is briefly expressed by the sentence, “This 
tocn is like that.” With reference to the context, this means 
“This hill, too, is like a kitchen in respect of possessing 
smoke which is invariably concomitant with fire.” The 
judgment which occurs in the mind of the hearer, after he 
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heais the statement. "This. too. is like that'* would be, "The 
hill has smoke which is universally concomitant with fire.'* 
This complex judgment is called the 'reflection about the 
mark* (liihga-paramar£a). In the view of Nyaya, this com¬ 
plex judgment is essential for the origination of the inferen¬ 
tial knowledge of fire in the hill from the knowledge of 
smoke. ther£. This may not always be clearly and distinctly 
present in the mind of the hearer. Nevertheless. Nyaya 
maintains that this must be present there before one actually 
has the knowledge of the conclusion as established. 

The fifth step of the Indian syllogism, called the Con¬ 
clusion ( nigamana ) merely repeats the initial assertion, with 
only this difference that this now is stated as established— 
the difference being indicated by the word 'tasmat', meaning 
'on account of this*, i. e., on account of there being no flaw 
in the mark or probans, or on account of the flawlessness of 
smoke as a sign for inferring fire. 

About the precise number of steps in this syllogism, there 
has been a good deal of discussion and controversy among 
the various schools of Indian philosophy. Thus Vatsyayana, 
the commentator of Gautama’s Nyaya Sutras, refers to an 
ancient school of even Nyaya philosophy which recognised 
ten steps including the' five admitted by Gautama. The 
Vai£esika system, like that of Gautama, recognised only five 
steps, though they named them differently. Some schools 
accepted only the first three, some only the last three, some 
others, again, either the first three or the second three; while 
still others namely, the Buddhists, recognised only the first 
two of the five steps which we have explainend above. Of 
course, Nyaya rejects all such views. We should, however, 
remember that in the view of Nyaya the most essential step 
of the syllogism is the fourth step, namely, the one which 
produces the knowledge that there is, in the subject (pak$a), 
the mark or probans which is universally concomitant with 
the inferable thing. The other steps are intended to lead to 
this fourth. This implies, it would seem,that the total num- 
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ber of step# in the syllogism may be mote or less than 
just five, according as the hearer is able to supply all that is 
necessary for the emergence of the lidiga-paramar£a which 
is to cause the final ^knowledge of the conclusion. Never¬ 
theless, the five-membered syllogism can be said to represent 
all the steps that may be necessary for, at least, an intelligent 
novice in the inferential process, if he is to be guided by 
another person to attain the inferential knowledge of a fact 
after being informed of a mark or sign which is connected 
with that fact. ' 

In the Dipika, Annambhatta says that “Illustration’' is the 
name of the clause which makes known the invariable con¬ 
comitance of the probans with the probandum. Modern 
European scholars such as Ballantyne and Maxmiiller have 
raised and tried to answer the question why the statement of 
invariable concomitance should at all require an illustration, 
and why it should be called by the name ‘illustration,* seeing 
that an illustration is a very unimportant part of the clause 
and is even perhaps quite superfluous. Even Gangesa, the 
father of Nco-Nyaya, has observed that the citation of an 
example in the third member of the syllogism is only occa¬ 
sional, implying thereby that an example is not a ‘must’. 3 * 
Yi$vanatha, in his commentary on the Nyaya Sutras, has 
said that the word ‘illustration,’ as a name of the third 
member of the syllogism, means “the statement of an illus¬ 
tration, i, e„ that member (of the syllogism) in which an 
illustration can be cited .” 36 It would appear, however, that 
the citing of an illustration where the probans and the pro¬ 
bandum are generally recognised to be compresent is quite 
necessary for the person who is being informed of the said 
compresence for the first time. Of course, for a person who 
has already apprehended this regular concomitance and has 


35 Dr$tanta-prayogasya samayikatvena asarvatrikatvat. 

36 Drstanto dfstanta-vacanam dr^tanta-kathana-yogyavayava ityar- 
thah. 
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merely to be reminded of this on the present occasion, the 
illustration may not be of any use. But even he may occa- 
sionally require to be reminded of an illustration, too, where 
such compresence was observed in the past. Moreover, the 
general form of the syllogism should not take into considera¬ 
tion such exceptional cases. We must formulate the syllogism 
in u way which would cover all cases. Once more, let us 
remember that the Indian syllogism is not intended to show 
how two statements together imply a third (in which case, 
indeed, the citation of an illustration would have no place 
whatsoever) but that it is intended, by means of words, to pro¬ 
duce, in the mind of the hearer, the inferential process by 
which the speaker arrived at the conclusion. 



SECTION 10 



q)——*mfct II 5T3 oqif^J%cr^«r4TOT5n«IT- 
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?ITq swqjq’ I q*Fq^| qfa qsFqsR^t sqm*: II—^m^gT- 
^rTfqfa n 

-> 

T. ^It is paramarga (the reflection about the mark or 
probans) which is the instrument of inferential knowledge 
both for one’s own sake and for the sake of other persons. So 
anumana (the instrument of inferential knowledge) is (this) 
reflection about the mark or probans, j 


D. The instrument of inferential knowledge is indicated 

in the sentence. “It is paramarSa.”. i It may be objected: 

Since inferential knowledge can arise from only two (cogni¬ 
tions), namely, (i) the memory-knowledge of invariable con¬ 
comitance and (ii) the knowledge that the sign is a character 
of the subject (pak§a), why should one recognise (what is 
called) 'the reflection about the sign as characterised by 
invariable concomitance’? 37 But this objection cannot stand. 
For in an instance where one has the verbal reflection, 88 
“This possesses what is invariably concomitant with fire,” 
the reflection about the mark as characterised (by con¬ 
comitance) is indispensable (for the inferential knowledge, 
“This possesses fire”); therefore, in accordance with the law 
of parsimony, (such) 'reflection about the mark’ should be 


37 This is limga-paramarsa having the form, “The hill has smoke 
which is invariably concomitant with lire.” 

38 That is, the cognition called liihga-parfimarsa, which is pro¬ 
duced by the hearing of a sentence to that effect. 
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(regarded as) the instrument (of inferential knowledge) in every 
instance (of inferential knowledge).\The sign (we should note) 
is not the instrument (of inferential knowledge).* For (such 
instrumentality) is not present in such signs, e.g., as are past. 
In the view of those who maintain that an instrument (in the 
technical sense of the term) is that cause which has an opera¬ 
tion (preceding the effect but following the cause itself), the 
knowledge of concomitance, with the reflection of the mark 
(as the intermediate operation), is the instrument (of in¬ 
ferential knowledge). An (intermediate) operation (vyapara) 
is that thing which is caused by it (i.e., by the instrument) 
and is the cause of that (i.e., of the final effect which is pro¬ 
duced by the instrument). The consideration of the topic 
anumana or inference is brought to a close in the sentence, 
"So anumana.” 

E. We have already seen th&tlin the view of Nyaya the 
complex judgment called liffigaparamar£a is an essential pre¬ 
condition of inferential knowledge. In the stock example of 
the inference of fire from smoke, this judgment assumes the 
form, "The hill has smoke which is invariably concomitant 
with fire”. Here, the Dipika examines an objection against 
this Nyaya view. The objection which comes from a 
Prabhakara Mimamsa philosopher is as follows: The com¬ 
plex judgment called paramar§a would require, as its pre¬ 
conditions, both the knowledge that smoke has invariable con¬ 
comitance with fire and the knowledge that smoke is a charac¬ 
ter of the hill; as otherwise there cannot be the complex judg¬ 
ment, "The hill has smoke which is invariably concomitant 
with fire." This implies that to recognise paramar§a as a cause 
of inferential knowledge is also to recognise that these two 
cognitions, too, (namely, the cognitions. "The hill has smoke" 
and "Smoke is invariably concomitant with fire)” are causes 
of the inferential knowledge of fire with the help of the mark 
‘smoke.* Now since it can very well be maintained that the 
inferential knowledge, "The bill has fire” is brought about 
by the two cognitions which we have just referred to, it would 
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be unnecessary, nay superfluous, to recognise a new judg¬ 
ment, produced by these two, as the cause of the inferential 
knowledge in question. 

To this, Nyaya replies as follows: Granting, for the sake 
of argument, that inferential knowledge may perhaps be 
caused by these two judgments, you would have nevertheless 
to concede that when one hears from a reliable person a 
sentence expressing the paramarsa, ‘‘The hill has smoke 
which is invariably concomitant with fire,” one, at once, 
infers that the hill has fire. This means that at least in such 
a case of verbal paramarSa, inferential knowledge is caused 
by paramarSa.^ Now applying the principle of Occam’s razor, 
we must not postulate more than one kind of cause for a 
single kind of effect. If in the case just referred to by us, the 
reflection about the sign (paramarSa) is the cause of in¬ 
ferential knowledge, we should grant that this is the cause 
of inferential knowledge even in cases where, at first sight, 
such reflection about the sign does not seem to be present. 
That is to say, even in the case where you think that in¬ 
ferential knowledge originates from the judgment of con¬ 
comitance and the judgment that the sign is a character of 
the subject (paksa), we should postulate the presence of the 
complex judgment which we have designated as ‘the reflection 
about the sign' (paramarsa). 39 

\ln this connection, the Tarkasaihgraha remarks that this 
reflection about the mark (paramarsa) is the specific instru¬ 
ment (karana) of inferential knowledge, i. e., paramarSa is 
anumana. it should be observed that this view implies that 
particular interpretation of tile word ‘karana’ which identifies 
it with the cause which is invariably present only at the 
immediately preceding moment of the origination of the effect,j 

39 In other words, not only the cognition of vyapti is a cause 
of anumili. but the reflection about the mark (lihga-paramar£a) also 
is a cause of anumiti. It should be observed that verbal pariimanSa 
occurs in pararthanumiti (paficavayava-vakya) and not in svarthanu- 
miti. 
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But there is, as we pointed out in section 4, another inter¬ 
pretation of karana. which would seem to be more closely 
connected with the notion of an instrument, the interpretation 
that a karana is that cause which has an intermediate opera¬ 
tion (vyapara). In this view, what should be considered to 
be the karana of inferential knowledge is the (memory) 
knowledge of invariable concomitance, i. e., of the con¬ 
comitance of the sign with the inferable thing. What, then, 
is the intermediate operation (vyapara) of this knowledge 
of concomitance? It is what has been designated as the ‘re¬ 
flection about the sign* (paramarga). For this satisfies the 
definition of operation, since it is an effect of the knowledge 
of concomitance and is also a cause of the final effect, namely, 
inferential cognition. Thus the judgment. “Wherever there 
is smoke, there is tire** causes the complex judgment, “The 
hill has smoke which is invariably concomitant with fire,” and 
this complex judgment is also what causes the final effect, 
namely, the inferential judgment. “The hill has fire.” As we 
pointed out in the Section 4, Annambhatfa is not consistent in 
his view concerning what is a karana. For perceptual know¬ 
ledge, he accepts the view that a karana is that cause which 
has an intermediate operation. For there he supports the 
common sense notion that a sense-organ is what is the speci¬ 
fic instrument of perceptual knowledge. But in the case of 
inference, he accepts that view of karana which identifies it 
with the cause which is present only immediately before the 
effect, i. e., which is followed by the effect immediately at the 
next moment of its own origination. That is why he can 
refer to the reflection about the sign (limgaparamarsa) as the 
specific instrument of inferential knowledge. As already 
‘remarked by us in Section 4. this inconsistency is not to be 
viewed very seriously. What is important for the epistemo¬ 
logy and psychology of a particular kind of knowledge is not 
pointing out from among its causes what should be called 
its instrument, but the exact specification of the various 
causes which are essential for bringing it about. 

7 
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For the explanation of the definition of vyapara, which 
is given in the Dipika, please refer to our explanatory notes 
on Section 4 which treats causality. 

The Dipika also refers to and refutes the view, maintained 
by some, that the sign (liihga) is the instrument of inferential 
knowledge. Evidently, if the sign be an instrument it must 
be a cause of inferential knowledge. It should '-be observed, 
however, that what this view maintains is not that the sign, 
as such, is a cajuse of inferential knowledge, but that the sign, 
as known , and known as a character of the subject (pak§a). 
is such a cause. Even so, the Dipika remarks that this view 
must be rejected. For a sign may be a thing of the past or 
the future and may not be in existence at the time when the 
process of inference takes place. How can such a non-exis¬ 
tent sign function as a cause ? The cause must exist immedia¬ 
tely before the effect comes into being. It must be granted, 
therefore, that what can function as a cause of inference is 
not the sign, as known, but the knowledge of the sign, whether 
this sign be a thing of the past, the present or the future. 
One may perhaps find the distinction between the sign as 
known and the knowledge oj the sign somewhat airy. But 
certainly there is a logical distinction between what is signi¬ 
fied by one phrase and what by the other. It must, of 
course, be conceded that the distinction in question is reduced 
almost to a cipher in those cases where the sign is in actual 
existence when the process of inference takes place. Never¬ 
theless, this would not be true in the case where the sign is 
yet to come into existence and where it was, but is no longer, 
in existence. As already remarked, a future thing or a past 
one, not being in existence immediately before the effect, 
cannot function as its cause. The mere qualification that it 
is known cannot confer existence on it. But the past or the 
future thing can be known at present. If so, its knowledge 
can function causally in respect of an effect. Hence even if 
it be maintained that the instrument is a cause which has an 
intermediate operation (vyapara), it would have to be granted 
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that the karana of inferential knowledge is not the sign which 
is known to be concomitant with the inferable thing, but that 
this karana is the knowledge of the sign as concomitant with 
the inferable thing, i.e., the knowledge of the concomitance 
of the probans with the probandum. 40 

We may here draw attention to the difficulty of rendering, 
by single wbrds in English, the Sanskrit words pratyakga, 
anumana and upamana in the sense of an instrument of know¬ 
ledge. Thus the word ‘perception* can indeed, stand for the 
process of perception, for perceptual knowledge and even for 
the perceptual object. So also the Sanskrit word *pratyak$a\ 
But the word ‘perception’ cannot be a correct rendering for 
*pratyak$a’ in the sense of the karana or instrument of per¬ 
ceptual knowledge. For it is a sense-organ which is pra- 
tyak$a in this sense ; and certainly English usage would be 
against calling a sense-organ by the name ‘perception'. 
Similarly, the word ‘inference’ can indeed stand for the pro¬ 
cess of inference, and hence may be an appropriate rendering 
for anumana in the compound words ‘svarthanumana’ and 
‘pararthanumana’ under which heads we get respectively 
accounts of the inferential process for one’s own seif and 
that for other persons. But the word ‘inference’ cannot render 
anumana in the sense of the karana or instrument of inferen¬ 
tial knowledge. For neither the knowledge of invariable 
concomitance nor the judgment (called paramarsa) that the 
subject (pakga) possesses the sign which is invariably con¬ 
comitant with the inferable thing could, by English usage, 
be called inference. This is why we have employed cum¬ 
brous phrases like ‘inferential knowledge’ and ‘instrument of 
inferential knowledge* for unambiguously rendering words 
like anumiti and anumana. 


40 It may be observed here that Annambhatta refers to one in¬ 
terpretation of the word ‘karana* in the Tarkasaihgraba and to the 
other in the Dipika. 
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i srfg^r 

^T^f^teT3fT^6^fcI^o2iTf^fSr^qj || 

T. The mark or probans is of three kinds: (i) the co¬ 
present and co-absent, (ii) the merely co-present, and (iii) 
the merely co-absent. That which is concomitant (with the 
probandum) both by preseuce and by absence is the probans 
called ‘the co-present and co-absent*. For instance, the 
mark ‘possession of smoke* in respect of the probandum 
‘fire* (is a mark of this kind). Wherever there is smoke 
there is tirg, as in a kitchen—this is concomitance by 
presence; and wherever there is no tire, there is no smoke, 
as in a lake—this is concomitance by absence. The mark 
which is concomitant (with the inferable thing, merely by 
presence is the merely co-present mark, as for example, (the 
mark in) the inference, “A pot is nameable, on account of its 
knowability, just like a piece of cloth**. Here, there is no 
‘concomitance by absence* between knowability and name- 
ability, because all things are (both) knowable and nameable. 
The mark which has concomitance (with the inferable thing) 
only by absence is the merely co-absent mark, as for example 
(the mark in the inference), “Earth is different from all other 
things, because of its possessing smell; that which is not 
different from other things does not possess smell, for 
example, water ; this is not like that; therefore, it is not like 
that’*. (Here) we have no ‘concomitance by presence* of the 
type: Whatever is possessed of smell is different from other 
things. For every instance of earth is the subject (of the 
conclusion). 

D, Marks are divided into their classes in the sentence, 

“The mark.”, The defining character of ‘the co-present 

and co-absent mark* is stated in the sentence, “That which 
is concomitant . ...”. The concomitance of the probans and 
the probanbum is (called) ‘concomitance by presence*. 
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The concomitance between their absences is (called) 'con¬ 
comitance by absence.' The defining character of ‘the 
merely co-present (mark)' is stated in the sentence, “The 

mark which is concomitant by mere presence.'*. The 

merely co-present (mark) is what is connected with that 
inferable thing which is not absent from anything. The 
character of 'not being absent from anything* is the character 
of being a non-countercorrelative of absolute non-existence. 
An illustration for the merely co-present probans is given in 
the clause, “as for example, the inference, 'a pot is nameable 
...". There is, in every thing, the character of being an object 
of divine knowledge as also the character of "being designated 
by the word 'all' ” ; so there is absence of 'concomitance by 
absence*. The defining character of the merely co-absent 
mark is stated in the sentence, “The mark which has con¬ 
comitance merely by absence...". An illustration for the 
merely co-absent probans is given in “Earth is different...”. 
It may be objected: “Is the 'difference from other things* a 
known fact or not ? If the first alternative be true, then, in 
case the probans is present where it (i.e., this difference from 
other things) is known (to be), the probans would be co¬ 
present ; and if the mark is absent from there, it would have 
the defect of uniqueness (i.e., of existing merely in the 
subject). If the second alternative be true, then, in the 
absence of any cognition of the thing to be inferred, how 
can there be the inferential knowledge which is characterised 
by it (i.e., has, for its object, this utterly unknown thing which 
is to be inferred) ? For if there be no cognition of the thing 
which is to function as character, there cannot arise any 
judgment in which that thing is attributed as character (to 
the subject of the judgment). There would not even be any 
knowledge of ‘concomitance by absence*, because there would 
be no knowledge of the counter-correlative (of that absence)”. 
But this objection is not proper. What is proved to exist in 
earth (by this probans) is the sum of the thirteen differences 
such as those from water, etc., each of which (differences) is 
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known to exist in (some one of) these thirteen things. Since 
the difference determined by (the number) thirteen does not 
exist in a single locus, so the probans, there, has no co¬ 
presence (with the probandum), nor has it (the defect of) 
uniqueness (i.e., the defect of existing only in the subject of 
the conclusion and nowhere else). Since these differences are 
known to be In their respective loci, so the inferential cogni¬ 
tion which is characterised by the inferable thing (i.e., has, 
for its object, the inferable thing) as well as the cognition of 
'concomitance by absence’ is possible* 

E. The mark or probans is stated, here, to be of three 
kinds: (i) the merely co-present, (ii) the merely co-absent 
(iii) and th^t which is both co-present and co-absent. 
.We have translated the word ‘ anvayin* as 'co-present* 
and the word • vyatirekin * as 'co-absent*. As explained by 
us in parentheses, the phrase 'co-present mark’ is a cryptic 
expression for a probans which is concomitant with the infer¬ 
able thing by co-presence, i.e., which is such that wherever 
it exists, the inferable thing also exists. Thus smoke 
as a mark of fire is such that it is co-present with fire 
in the sense that wherever there is smoke there is fire. 
Therefore, in this respect, smoke is a co-present mark. 
Similarly the phrase 'co-absent mark* is a cryptic expression 
for a 'mark which is co-absent with the inferable 
thing, i.e., is such that there is its absence wherever 
there is the absence of the inferable thing. In our stock 
example of ‘inference of fire by means of smoke’, the mark 
smoke is such that wherever there is the absence of fire, 
there is also the absence of smoke. This is what is expressed 
by the statement that smoke is a co-absent mark of fire. This 
also explains the meanings of the phrases, 'concomitance by 
presence* and ‘concomitance by absence*. The concomitance 
of smoke with fire which is indicated by the sentence, 
“Wherever there is smoke, there is fire” is 'concomitance by 
presence* (anvaya-vyapti). And the concomitance of smoke 
with fire, which is indicated by the sentence, “Wherever 
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there is absence of fire, there is absence of smoke” is 
called ‘concomitance by absence* (vyatireka-vyapti). It should 
be noted that the latter is not to be understood as the con¬ 
comitance of absence of smoke with the absence of fire, but 
as the concomitance of the absence of fire with the absence 
of smoke. That is to say, by the phrase ‘concomitance of 
smoke with fire by absence,’ we are not to understand that 
relation (if there be such a relation) 41 between smoke and 
fire which would be expressed by "Wherever there is absence 
of smoke, there is absence of fire.” but the relation which 
would be expressed by "Wherever there is absence of fire, 
there is absence of smoke.” It would be easy to understand 
that this is exactly what it should be, if we remember that 
the concomitance with which we are just now concerned 
is the concomitance between a mark and what can be validly 
inferred from it, i. e„ between A and B, where A is the 
probans and B its proper probandum. 4 * Now the con¬ 
comitance between A and B which would be expressed by 
"Wherever there is absence of A there is absence of B” 
would not justify the inference of B from A. But the other 
type of concomitance of A and B by absence which would 
be expressed by "Wherever there is absence of B, there is 
absence of A” would justify the inference of B from A. 
Vyatireka-vyapti is, therefore, defined as the concomitance 
of the absence of the probandum with the absence of the 
probans. 43 

41 As a matter of fact, there is no such invariable concomitance 
between absence of smoke and-"absence of fire. 

42 This is precisely the reason why vyiipti is defined in terms 
of a mark and a corresponding inferable thing. This is also why we 
have occasionally translated vyapti as ‘implying or inferential con¬ 
comitance.’ 

43 It is clear that the following syllogism is invalid: “If non- 
A, then non-B ; but A; therefore, B.” For by denying the antece¬ 
dent, we cannot deny the consequent validly. But the following 
is quite valid: “If non-B, then, non-A ; but A ; therefore, B”. For 
by denying the consequent, we can .validly deny the antecedent. 
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The mark which has concomitance with the inferable thing 
both by presence and by absence, in the sense explained just 
above, is called 'the co-present and co-absent mark' (anva- 
ya-vyatireki-lidiga). This is illustrated by smoke when it is 
employed as a mark for inferring fire, since, here, we have 
both types of implying concomitance. But there are marks 
which have cbncomitance by mere presence and not also by 
absence. Such a mark is called *a merely co-present mark.’ 
This is illustrated in the inference, “A pot is nameable, be¬ 
cause it is knowable.” Here, the mark ‘knowability' is 
‘concomitant by presence* with the probandum ‘nameability'; 
for it is a fact that wherever there is knowability, there is also 
nameability.* For example, a piece of cloth is knowable and 
at the same time nameable. But the mark 'knowability* has 
no 'concomitance by absence* with 'nameability.* For there 
is no such fact which can be truly represented by the state¬ 
ment that wherever there is absence of nameability, there is 
also the absence of knowability, because the phrases 'absence 
of nameability’ and ‘absence of knowability’ represent no 
factual characteristic of any real thing, since every real thing 
is both nameable and knowable. 

One may find it ditlicult to understand why, if it be correct 
to say that wherever there is A, there is also B, it should not 
be correct to say at the same time that wherever there is 
absence of B, there is also absence of A. This difficulty, how¬ 
ever, arises from the notion that what a materially true pro¬ 
position formally implies (or is formally equivalent with) is 
also a materially true proposition. That this notion is wrong 
is proved by the very example which we are considering here. 
For if neither absence of nameability nor absence of know- 
ability are capable of being attributed to anything in the 
real universe, how can the proposition in question be material¬ 
ly true? On the contrary, this clearly proves that formal 
involvement has nothing to do with material truth. What is 
materially true has always to be ascertained by a pramana, 
i. e., by a proper instrument of valid knowledge, such as 
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perception, inference, etc. It should be further noted that 
inference can enable us to know a fact, if and only if inference 
be a process as it is understood in science and in Indian 
philosophy, and not as it is understood in the formal logic of 
•Europe, The reason why the proposition which is formally 
implied by a materially true proposition need not be material¬ 
ly true is that it is implied by the proposition in question as 
merely a proposition and not also as materially true. It 
would be implied by that proposition even if that proposition 
were materially false. For that indeed is the very raison 
d'etre for the distinction between formal validity and material 
truth. Thus what may, at first sight, seem to be a true state¬ 
ment of invariable concomitance may not actually be so; 
and such a statement of concomitance is certainly not true 
when there is no instance where this concomitance is illus¬ 
trated. This can be considered to justify the insistence of 
Nyava that the third member of the five-membered Indian 
syllogism, which states the invariable concomitance of the 
probans with the probandum. should adduce one illustration 
where this concomitance can be readily recognised. 

Then, there are marks which, although they have concomi¬ 
tance by absence, still do not have it by presence. Such a 
mark is called ‘a merely co-absent mark (kevala-vyatireki- 
liihga).’ This is illustrated in the inference, “Earth is different 
from all other things; because it possesses smell; for what 
is not different from other things does not possess smell, for 
instance, water; this (i. e.* earth) is not like that (i. e„ it is not 
that it does not possess smell);^therefore, it is not like that 
(i. e., it is not that it is not different from other things, i. e., it 
is different from other things).” The invariable concomitance 
which has been utilised here is: Wherever there is absence 
of ‘the difference from other things,' there is the absence of 
smell, too. And this amounts to ‘concomitanauce by absence.' 
But for the purpose of the present inference, no illustration 
is available for 'concomitance by presence’ which could be 
stated as “Wherever there is smell, there is 'difference from 
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other things* *\ Of course, earth could serve as as illustration 
for such 'concomitance by presence*, since it has both smell 
and difference from other things. Still it cannot do so on the 
present occasion, because earth is the subject of the con¬ 
clusion. “Earth is different from other things**. If we did 
offer earth as an illustration for such a concomitance by 
presence, it would amount to taking for granted what is to be 
proved by the inference. 

It would perhaps be contended that a petitio principii is 
already involved in the very first step of the syllogism, 
namely, in the Assertion, “Earth is different from other 
things’*; for the phrase 'other things* directly expresses, by 
the word ‘other*, that earth must be different from those 
things. To this, the reply is that the otherness of the other 
things is one thing, and the otherness of earth from those 
things is another. And it is the latter otherness or difference 
which is the thing to be proved and cannot be considered 
to be given in the otherness of the other things. Of course, 
if it be given that B is different from A, then, it is true that 
A, too, is different from B. Still the two differences are not 
identical. That the one difference is different from the other 
can be shown by showing that what can be truly predicated 
of the one cannot necessarily be predicated of the other. 
Thus although we can truly say that the difference of A from 
B is in A, still the difference of B from A cannot be said to 
be in A, but in B. 

It must be granted, however, that the difference between 
the two differences is a bit too tenuous and may not appear 
to be a convincing solution of the difficulty that has been 
raised. One is likely to think that although there may be 
some distinction between these differences, still to know the 
one is almost the same as to know the other. So we are 
suggesting another way out of the difficulty. We can presume 
that the word ‘other’ ( itara ) has been employed not in the 
sense of ‘different,* but as a short-hand term for designating 
the following fourteen things together, namely, water, fire. 
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air, ether, time, space, self, inner sense, 4 * quality, activity, 
generic character, inherence, particularity and non-being, 45 

In regard to this inference which employs a mark which 
has 'concomitance only by absence*, the Dfpika raises and 
solves a somewhat hard difficulty. It is as follows. In this 
syllogism, ‘possession of smell’ is the probans, and 'difference 
from other things* is the probandum. Now the question is, 
“Is this probandum, ‘difference from other things’ known to 
be a character of anything other than earth which, here, is the 
subject of the conclusion ? It would not do to say that it is 
known to be a character of earth. For this is what precisely 
this syllogism is to establish ; and before this is established 
the said 'difference from other things’ should already be 
known to be somewhere other than earth. If you maintain 
that it is known to be in some such thing as T, which is other 
than earth, then, we shall ask again, “Is smell which is the 
probans, here, present in this T ?” If it is present in T, then, 
the probans would have 'concomitance by presence’; for both 
the probans and the probandum would be com present in T. 
This would mean that smell is not a merely co-absent mark, 
but also a co-present one ; and this would go against your 
initial supposition that smell is a merely co-absent mark in 
this syllogism. Let us, then, suppose that the mark 'smeir 
is not in T. In that case, the mark would not be anywhere 
else than in the subject of the conclusion, neither in anything 
which possesses this 'difference from other things’ nor in any¬ 
thing which does not possess the said difference. But such 

44 These are the eight out of the nine substances, the ninth 
being earth which must not be counted as ‘other.’ 

45 These are the six out of the seven categories, the seventh 
being ‘substance’ which lias already been taken into consideralion. 
Of course, the number of things, referred to by the word ‘other’ is 
really infinitely greater than fourteen ; for there arc innumerable in¬ 
dividual cases of water, fire, etc., innumerable selves and inner senses, 
twenty-four qualities, each o> which has innumerable individual in¬ 
stances, and so on, But for our present purpose, they may all be 
counted as fourteen, 
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a probans has the defect of being unique (asadh$ranya) and 
cannot establish, in earth, this ‘difference from other things’. 

A unique mark is one which is present only in the subject 
(paksa), and is absent from everything which is known to 
possess the probandum (i.e., from every sapak§a) as well 
as from everything which is known not to possess it (i.e., 
from every vipak$a). That such a probans would fail to 
establish the probandum is quite clear. Of course, the fact 
that such a mark is not found in anything which lacks the 
probandum is not indicative of any defect in it. But that 
it is not to be found in anything in which the probandum is 
present would certainly be a defect ; for this will come in the 
way of establishing any connection of compresence between 
the probans and the probandum ; and it is on this connection 
that the proof of the conclusion depends. If, however, it 
is conceded that the thing to be inferred is not to be found 
anywhere at all, then, in the absence of the knowledge of 
such a thing, there cannot be the inferential cognition which 
the present syllogism is to yield. For inferential knowledge 
is nothing but the knowledge that a certain subject is char¬ 
acterised by the thing to be inferred ; and in (he absence of 
the knowledge of the thing which is to characterise the 
subject, it is not in any way (whether inferential or non- 
inferential) possible to know that the subject is characterised 
by that thing. For example, in order that you may know that 
a person is characterised by a stick, in a judgment like “Here 
is a man with a stick in hand,” you require the prior know¬ 
ledge of a stick. Moreover, if the thing to be inferred is not 
known to be anywhere, its absence also cannot be known; for 
it is not possible to know any absence without knowing its 
counter-correlative (i.e, that of which it is the absence). And 
if the absence of the probandum cannot be known, ‘con¬ 
comitance by absence* also cannot be known. For ‘con¬ 
comitance by absence* is constituted by a relation between 
the mark and the inferable thing which is indicated thus: 
Wherever there is the absence of the inferable thing, there 
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is the absence of the mark ; and it is evident that the truth 
of this proposition cannot be apprehended without knowing 
that which is expressed by the italicised phrase, ‘the absence 
of the inferable thing*. 

The above difficulty is solved thus : Your objection would 
indeed be unanswerable, if the phrase ‘difference from other 
things* meant a single thing such as ‘the difference from a 
particular cow* or 'the difference from cows in general*. 
But by this phrase we do not mean any such single thing. On 
the contrary, it represents a group ( mdana ) of several things. 
To be more exact, it represents a group of thirteen differ¬ 
ences. In other words, the inferable thing is the collection 
of these differences which number thirteen. What we intend 

vJ 

to prove by this syllogism is that earth possesses all these 
thirteen differences. What exactly are these thirteen differ¬ 
ences? In order to find this out, it is necessary to call to mind 
that Nyaya recognises seven categories of things (sapta- 
padarthah) ; earth which is the subject of our conclusion 
(pak$a) falls under the category of substance, and there are 
nine kinds of substance ; further, ‘difference from earth* is 
not a character of earth, but of things other than earth ; and 
we are concerned just now with ascertaining what are the 
differences which are in earth ; so we shall exclude, for our 
present purpose, the quid, ‘difference from earth*. How 
many ‘differences from* are there, then, without taking, 
into consideration ‘difference from earth’ ? It would appear 
that there are eight such 'differences from*, if we confine 
our calculation within the sphere of substances, namely, (i) 
difference from water, (ii) that from fire, (iii) that from 
air, (iv) that from ether, (v) that from time, (vi) that from 
space, (vii) that from selves and (viii) that from inner 
senses. Coming now to the other six fundamental categories 
and disregarding the subdivisions which any of them may 
have, we shall get six more such ‘differences from*, namely, 
(ix) difference from quality, (x) that from activity, (xi) that 
from generic character, (xii) that from particularity, (xiii) 
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that from inherence and (xiv) that from non-existence. About 
each of these fourteen differences we can observe a certain 
peculiarity; the difference from water is to be found not in 
water but in each of the remaining thirteen things, namely, 
fire, air, ether, qualities, activities, etc.; similarly, the differ¬ 
ence from fire would be found to reside not in fire, but in 
the remaining* thirteen things, namely, water, air, etc. That 
is to say, none of these fourteen differences can be said to 
reside in all of these fourteen things (which have been enu¬ 
merated above as things other than earth). Further, every 
one of these differences, nevertheless, can be said to be a real 
thing which is known to reside in several loci; e. g., the 
‘difference froni water’ is in earth, fire, air, etc. Now the 
contention of Nyaya is that the syllogism in question proves 
that the entire group of these fourteen differences resides in 
earth, that earth possesses this collection of the fourteen 
differences described above. This is the true meaning of 
the Assertion (pratijna), "Earth is different from other 
things," With this interpretation of the term, ‘difference 
from other things,* it would appear that the difficulties raised 
by the opponent wholly disappear. The difficulties raised 
were: Is the inferable thing, ‘difference from other things* 
known to be in something other than earth? If it is so known, 
then, the further question is: Is the mark ‘possession of 
smell’ present in that something ? If it is present there, then, 
the mark would cease to be merely co-absent ( kevula-vyatire - 
kin) which would go against Nyaya’s contention that this is 
an instance of a merely co-absent mark. If the mark is not 
present in that something , then the mark would have the 
defect of being a unique one in the sense that it is present 
only in the subject of the conclusion and not anywhere else. 
It should now be clear that if the phrase, 'difference from 
other things’ means the group of the fourteen differences re¬ 
ferred to above, then, the question whether this thing which 
is to be inferred is known to exist anywhere at all. can be 
answered by saying that it is certainly known, but not known 
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to exist at any one locus other than earth where it is inferred 
to exist by the present syllogism* It is known, because every 
one of the members of this group is known to exist in its 
proper loci, and hence the group which is made up of these 
members is also known without our being required to know 
where precisely this group resides. So the further question, 
“If it is known to be somewhere, then, is the mark present 
there or not?’* does not arise, and the question of the mark 
either being not merely co-absent or being unique (asadha- 
rana) does not also arise. The other objection that if the thing 
which is to be inferred be not known at all, then, there could 
not be the inferential knowledge in which this is attributed as 
a character of earth and that the concomitance of the mark 
by absence (vyatireka-vyapti) could not be established is also 
met. For the inferable thing is certainly known as a group 
of fourteen differences, since each of these fourteen differ¬ 
ences is known to exist in some locus or other. 

Still one point remains to be explained. In the Dipika, 
the inferable thing is stated to be a group of thirteen differ¬ 
ences, while what we have made out above is that this infer¬ 
able thing is a group of fourteen differences. Nilakantha, 
the scholiast of the DIpika explains this discrepancy in two 
different ways. (U The Sanskrit compound word jaladi- 
trayodaga-bheda is to be interpreted thus: jaladi-trayoda£a is 
to be analysed into its components as jalam adih ye§ara 
trayodaganam—and this would mean those thirteen things 
which are preceded by water, and by a grammatical rule per¬ 
taining to a certain type oj; compound words, 46 this would 
mean the thirteen things together with that which precedes 
them, thus giving us fourteen things in all; and these are, as 
we have shown above, water, fire, air, etc. Jaladi-trayodaja- 
bheda should now mean the fourteen differences from these 
fourteen things. (2) But a better explanation would be that 
the objector here should be supposed to be a follower of the 


46 These are called 'tadguha-sarfiviinana-bahuvrihi.’ 
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Prabhakara Mimadisa system which does not recognise non- 
being (abhaia) as a distinct category; and the reply which the 
Dipika offer^o his objection is in terms of categories which 
are acceptable to both Nyaya and Prabhakara Mlmaihsa. 
Now Prabhakara Mimariisa admits all the categories of things 
(padartha) which Nyaya recognises except non-being (abhava), 
although they also recognise certain additional kinds of 
things which are not accepted by Nyaya. If so, subtracting 
‘one* (for non-being) from ‘fourteen* which is the number of 
things other than earth, we get thirteen things other than 
earth. And the contention of Nyaya is that the group of 
thirteen differences from these thirteen kinds of things is 
proved to exist in earth by the present syllogism. 



SECTION 12 
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T. The subject o£ inferential cognition is that in regard 
to which there is doubt whether it possesses the inferable 
thing. For example, the hill (is the subject), when the 
possession of smoke (on the part of the hill) is the probans. 

A similar instance 47 (sapaksa) is that in regard to which 
there is certain knowledge that it possesses the inferable 
thing. For example, in that very place (i.e.. in the syllogism 
which proves the existence of fire by the mark ‘smoke’), the 
kitchen (is a similar instance). 

A contrary instance (vipak$a) is that in regard to which 
there is certain knowledge that it does not possess the in¬ 
ferable thing. For instance^in that very place, a big lake (is 
a contrary instance). 

D. The defining character of the subject is stated in the 
sentence, “The subject of inferential knowledge...”. It may 
be objected that this definition would be too narrow, since it 
would not apply to the instance in which reasoning (which is 
only a kind of inference) takes place after hearing (the truth 


47 That is, an instance which is similar to the subject (paksa). 
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about the self from the Vedas) ; for there, (the truth about) 
the self is^known with certainty with the help of certain 
Vedic texts. Moreover, the definition would be too narrow, 
since it would not apply to that instance where, even after 
fire is perceived, there takes place its inference on account of 
(the knower^) desire (to infer it). But this objection is not 
proper. For the defining character of the subject is the 
character of being the substratum of that 'subjecthood* 
(paksata) which has already been defined,' The defining 
character of a similar instance is given in the sentence, "A 
similar instance... 0 . The defining character of a contrary 
instance is stated in the sentence, “A contrary instance...*'. 

E. In the Tarkasaihgraha, the subject of the conclusion 
(pak$a) is stated to be that in regard to which there is doubt 
as to whether it possesses the inferable thing. Of course, 
this doubt would be there, only before the process of inference 
takes place. The point of this description of a subject is that 
if one already knew for certain that there was fire in the bill, 
one would not be inclined to perform the process o£ inference 
in order to prove the existence of fire there, so that in such 
cases the hill would not be a proper subject of an inferential 
judgment such as “The hill possesses fire’*. 

The DIpika points out that this account of a subject 
(pak?a) cannot be taken as its definition. For it does not 
apply to the subject (pak$a) of certain instances of valid 
inference. The first instance of such inference which is point¬ 
ed out has reference to the Vedic text. "The (nature of the) 
self should be heard (from scripture), reasoned about and 
meditated’*. 43 This scriptural sentence enjoins that if we 
would attain self-knowledge, we should first of all learn from 
the Veda what is the true nature of the self, and then get it 
corroborated by our own reasoning (i.e., inference) in support 
of this truth, and finally intuit it by meditation. Now a 
religious person must have absolute faith in what the Veda 


48 Atma va are 6rotavyo mantavyo nididhyasitavyah. 
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teaches. Else, he would not be a religious person at all, and 
therefore he would not have the requisite fitness ^r attaining 
self-knowledge. That is to say, when such a person learns 
from the Veda that the self of a person is identical with God, 
he would not have any doubt about the truth of such a state¬ 
ment. That is, he would have absolute certainty about his 
self’s being identical with God. If so, he would not ordinarily 
think of supporting this conviction of his by inference or 
reasoning. But yet he must undertake the task of supporting 
this conviction by inference, since scripture itself has enjoined 
that after learning this truth, one should get it corroborated 
by reasoning. Let us now see what would be the subject and 
what the probandum of this inferential cognition! Evidently, 
this subject would be a person’s own self and the probandum 
would be 'the character of being God.’ Now the question is:: 
After I hear from the Veda that I am God, can there be, in 
me. any doubt that my self (which, here, is the subject of the 
inferential judgment) possesses 'the character of being God’ 
(which, here, is the probandum)? If not, the self cannot be 
the subject of any inferential knowledge like "I am God”; for 
the definition of subjecthood given in the Tarkasaihgraha 
asserts that the subject of an inferential judgment is that in 
regard to which there is doubt whether it possesses the pro¬ 
bandum; and here there is absolute conviction (derived from 
the Veda) that the subject 'self' possesses the probandum 'the 
character of being God.* This means that there cannot be 
any inference in regard to the self’s being identical with God. 
But we must provide for the^possibility of such inference, 
since the Veda itself has asserted that the nature of the self 
should first be ascertained from Vedic texts and then reasoned 
about. So the definition of the subject as that about which 
there is doubt whether it possesses the inferable thing would 
not apply here and hence would be too narrow. 

The Dipika raises another objection, too, against this 
definition of a subject (paksa). Suppose that 1 have already 
perceived fire in the hill. Now ordinarily I would not try to 
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ascertain again, by inference, the existence of firfe there. But 
if I desire to do so, certainly this should not be impossible. 
But by our definition of the subject as that in regard to which 
I have doubt whether it possesses the probandum, the hill 
would not be a proper subject for the inferential knowledge 
of fire in the hill with the help of the probans smoke. So 
this definitiofi of a subject (pak§a), although it would be true 
in most cases where we naturally employ inference for know¬ 
ing something, would not be so in these exceptional cases. 

Both these difficulties are solved with the help of the more 
exact definition of 'subjecthood\ given in the Dlpika of 
Section 7. Let us remind ourselves that in accordance with 
this definition of subjecthood, inference would be possible in 
all the three following cases and hence there would also be a 
proper subject of inferential cognition: (i) When there is 

the absence of certainty about the inferable thing together 
with the absence of the desire to infer ; (ii) when there is 
absence of certainty about the inferable thing as well as the 
desire to infer ; and (iii) when there is certainty about the 
inferable thing but also the desire to infer. But no inference 
would be possible when there is certainty about the inferable 
thing as well as the absence of the desire to infer. In other 
words, the conditions of subjecthood, thus defined, are ful¬ 
filled in each of the first three cases, but not in the fourth 
and last case. 

After giving the definition of pak$a or the proper subject 
of an inferential judgment, the author gives the definition of 
sapak$a , i.e., of an instance which is similar to the pak$a. 
Similar in what respect ? In respect of possessing the infer¬ 
able thing. The dilference between a pak§a and a sapaksa lies 
in the fact that while the former will be proved to possess the 
probandum by inference, the latter is already recognised by all 
to possess it even before the process of inference takes place. 

Next comes the definition of a vipak$a i.e., of an instance 
which is dissimilar to the pak§a in the sense that it does not 
possess the probandum and that this is a recognised fact. 
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It should he observed that although the definition of pak$a 
or subject, as given in the Tarkasadigraha, has been rejected 
in the Dipika, still it has its utility in contrasting a pak§a or 
subject from a similar and a contrary instance, Thus pak§a 
is that which is only suspected to possess the inferable thing, 
the sapak§a is that which is definitely known to possess it, 
and the vipak§a is that which is definitely known not to 
possess it. Nor is this definition altogether wrong, since it 
applies to almost all instances of inference. Moreover, as 
will presently appear, the concepts of vipakga and sapak§a, 
as defined here in contrast with that of pakga, are of use in 
defining certain types of wrong mark (liihga). 



SECTION 13 


q«f t^ft- 
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T. There are five kinds of defective reasons, namely, (i) 
the inconstant, (ii) the contradictory, (iii) the counterbalanced, 
(iv) the unfounded, and (v) the invalidated. 

D. Having thus ascertained (the nature of) a genuine 
mark or probans, a defective mark is divided into its classes 
in the sentence, “There are five...’*. This is for the sake of 
ascertaining (the nature of) a defective mark. The defect of 
a mark is the object of that right knowledge which obstructs 
inferential knowledge. 

E. The word hetvabhasa can be understood in two ways. 
It may mean what looks like a hetu without really being 
one, 49 i.e., a defective or spurious mark. It may also mean 
the defect of a mark or probans. 60 In the Tarkasamgraha 
where the defective marks are classified, the word is under¬ 
stood in the first sense. In the Dipika, where the defect (do$a) 
of a mark is defined, the word is understood in the second 
sense. 51 

The first defective mark is called the savyabhicara which 
we have translated as the inconstant mark. The word vyabhi- 
cara is contrasted with sahacara. The latter means 'staying 
in union,* so that the former means 'staying in separation* 


49 Hetuvad abhasate iti hetvabhasah. 

50 Hetoh abhasah iti hetvabhasah. 

51 Vide Nilakantha’s gloss on this passage. 
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which amounts to 'inconstancy or variability’ in respect of 
being accompanied by the probandum, i.e„ the defect of not 
being, at least on certain occasions, with the probandum. 
Evidently, if the mark is sometimes found not to be accom¬ 
panied by the inferable thing, there would be no invariable 
concomitance between them and so no reflection about the 
mark (liihga-paramarga) and hence ho inference either. 

The viruddha hetu or the contradictory mark, as will be 
explained in the Tarkasaihgraha afterwards, is the mark 
which is concomitant not with the inferable thing but with 
its absence. It is indeed difficult to see how such a thing 
could even appear to be a mark. But disputants, in the heat 
of their discussion, sometimes make very ludicrous mistakes 
and it is not quite infrequently that one offers, in support of 
one’s thesis, a probans which, properly speaking, would be 
found, after some consideration, to prove just the opposite of 
the thesis which one intends to establish. 

We have translated the phrase *sat-pratipak§a hetu’ as 
'the counter-balanced mark.’ The word pratipak§a means 
an opponent of equal strength. Sometimes it may so happen 
that when one person has offered a probans for his thesis, 
another person, instead of directly showing any defect in the 
offered probans, may himself offer another probans which 
would establish just the opposite of the first thesis. In such 
cases, the first probans is said to have an opponent of equal 
strength. This is called the counter-balanced mark. 

Asiddha has been translated by us as 'unfounded* and 
badhita as ‘invalidated.’ All these will presently be explained 
by the author himself. 

It is necessary, however, to say a few words in explanation 
of the definition of the defect of a probans. Strange as it 
may appear to persons trained in western modes of thinking 
on this topic, the defect of a mark is something in objective 
reality, and usually not connected, in any very direct way, 
with the mark. For example, in the wrong syllogism, "The 
hill possesses smoke, on account of its possessing fire,” the 
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factual absence of smoke in the hill is considered to be a 
defect of the mark fire. The absence of smoke in the hill, 
if it be a fact, would not generally be considered by us to be 
a defect of fire; and yet in the present context we are to 
understand that this is so, of course, if one offers ‘fire’ as a 
mark for inferring smoke in the hill. Before considering how 
such absence *ot smoke in the hill is connected with fire, so as 
to be capable of being described as a defect of it, let us first 
try to see, with the help of the definition of a defect of a 
mark, as given in the DIpika, why it is considered to be a 
defect of a mark at all. The defect of a mark is here des¬ 
cribed to be the object of a piece of right knowledge which 
obstructs inferential knowledge (of the inferable thing with 
the help of the mark under consideration). Suppose that 1 
have the right knowledge that there is no smoke in the 
hill and am then confronted with the syllogism, “The hill has 
smoke, because it has fire”. Now will this syllogism produce, 
in me, the inferential judgment, “There is smoke in the hill”?, 
The plain answer would certainly be in the negative. For 
if 1 know for certain that there is no smoke in the hill, how 
can there arise, in me, the cognition that there is smoke 
there, simply because somebody points out to me the exis¬ 
tence of fire there ? Hence the right knowledge that there is 
absence of smoke in the hill, obstructs the inferential know¬ 
ledge of the existence of smoke there, whatever may be 
offered as a probans for such an inference. Now what is the 
object of this right knowledge which obstructs the inference 
of smoke in the hill ? Evidently, the object is “the absence 
of smoke in the hill”. Hence in accordance with the defini¬ 
tion of a defect which we are considering here, this absence 
of smoke in the hill is a defect of the mark ‘fire’ in the 
syllogism, “The hill has smoke, because it has fire”. The 
reason why the adjective ‘right* has been employed before 
‘knowledge’, in this definition, is that although the wrong 
knowledge that there is absence of smoke in the hill would 
obstruct the inferential cognition that there is smoke there, 
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still such absence, not being a fact, should net be considered 
to be a (real) defect of the mark. 

We have already raised the question as to how to con¬ 
nect 'the absence of smoke in the hill* with 'fire, as a mark 
for inferring smoke' so as to be describable as a defect (and 
hence as a character) of fire. One answer which may be 
accepted by many is that the absence of smoke can be con¬ 
nected with fire by the relation of being the objects of one 
and the same knowledge, 62 i. e„ on account of the fact that 
both fire (which is the probans) and 'the absence of smoke 
in the hill' (which is the defect of this probans) are the 
objects of the possible judgment, “The hill which has no 
smoke has fire." To repeat what has already been stated 
and explained, the reason why this absence of smoke in the 
hill is a defect of the mark ‘fire’ is that if a person knows 
this absence, then, the probans ‘fire’ cannot yield the inferen¬ 
tial knowledge that there is smoke in the hill. 

The defects of a mark thwart inferential cognition either 
directly, or indirectly by first thwarting the reflection about 
the mark (liihga-paraniarga) which is a cause of, and is 
followed by, the inferential cognition at the very next moment 
of its own occurrence. This will become clearer at the end 
of the treatment of inference in Section 17. Hence the 
clause, 'which obstructs inferential knowledge,'occurring in 
the definition of the defect of a mark, should be interpreted 
to mean 'which obstructs inferential knowledge or its cause 
(namely, the reflection of the mark).’ 53 

It should be noted that the primary division into five types 
is not of defective marks, hut of the defects of a mark. 
These five t/pes of defects of a mark are designated (i) 
vyabhicara. (ii) virodha . (iii) pratipak§a, (iv) asiddhi , 
and (v) badha. A mark which has one or more of these five 

52 Eka-jnana-vi?ayatvam. 

53 Such interpretation is possible by means of that mode of secon¬ 
dary signification of a word, which is called ajahallaksana. 
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kinds of defect is. then, called a defective mark. The same 

t 

defective mark can have more than one defect and it 
can, therefore, be referred to by more than one name such as 
savyabhicara, viruddha , etc. For example, in the syllogism, 
“The lake possesses smoke, because it possesses fire”, the 
mark, 'fire’ can be considered to be both inconstant (savya¬ 
bhicara) and* invalidated (badhita), since it has both the 
defects of inconstancy and invalidation: for fire is sometimes 
found together with absence of smoke, and this constitutes 
the defect of inconstancy ; again there is, as is well known, 
the absence of smoke in the lake, and this constitutes the 
defect of invalidation. 64 

We may mention in this connection that different logicians 
of different schools of philosophy have spoken of certain 
other defects, too. But a strict follower of Nyaya, i,e. of 
the system founded by Gautama, would comprise all of them 
in one or other of the five kinds of defect which have been 
stated here. 


54 The present mark has also other defects such as that of being 
un fo u nded ( asiddhi ). 
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T. The inconstant mark means the irregular (anaikantika) 
mark. It is of three kinds, on account of the distinction 
between the common, the uncommon and the non-conclusive 
mark. Among them, that which is present in what possesses 
the absence of the proband urn is the common irregular mark. 
For example, in “The hill has fire, because it has knowabili- 
ty’’> the probans ‘knowability’ is present in the lake which has 
absence of fire ; (so the proba'ns, ‘knowability* is a common 
irregular mark). The uncommon irregular mark is what is 
absent from all similar and dissimilar instances. For example, 
in “Sound is eternal, on account of its possessing soundhood’*, 
(the mark, ‘soundhood’ is uncommon) because soundhood is 
absent from all eternal and non-eternal things and present only 
in sound. The inconclusive irregular mark is that for which 
no example is available, which can show its concomitance 
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either by presence or by absence (with the probandum); for 
example, in “All things are non-eternal, on account of the 
fact that they are knowable”, (the mark, 'knowability* is 
inconclusive) because all things being included within the 
subject (of the conclusion), there is no example (at all, either 
an example q| co-presence or an example of co-absence). 

D. The inconstant marks are divided into their kinds in 
the sentence, “It is of three kinds...”. The defining character 
of the common mark is stated in the sentence, “Out of them. 

An illustration for this is given in the sentence, “For 

example, in.**. The uncommon mark is defined in the 

sentence, “The uncommon mark...”. The defining character 
of the inconclusive mark is stated in the sentence, “The 
inconclusive irregular mark.”. 

E. As already explained in Section 13. vyabhicara means 
‘staying away from*, i.e„ not being together. The word 
anaikantika which has been employed, here, also means 
the same thing. As Vatsyayana, in his commentary on the 
Nyaya Sutras 66 says, “Eternity is one end ( anta ); and non¬ 
eternity is another end. That which remains at (only) one 
end is the regular (aikantika) mark. On account of being 
opposed to this, (a mark) is called irregular (anaikantika), 
because it stays (in different instances) at both ends”. 66 
If some one were to give ‘absence of tactile quality* as 
a ground for inferring the eternity of sound, then, this 
ground would be an irregular mark, since the absence of 
tactile quality is found both with eternity (for example, in 
a self) and with non-eternity (for example, in an act of cogni¬ 
tion). It would appear, therefore, that the first sentence 
of the Tarkasaihgraha of this section should not be taken as 
a definition of the inconstant (savyabhicara) mark. It only 

55 Bhasya on Nyaya Sutras I. 2. 46. 

56 This it does hy staying, in certain instances, at one end, and, 
in certain other instances, at the other end. 
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states that savyabhicara is also known by another name* 
namely, anaikantika. So the Dipika does not say that this 
gives the defining character of savyabhicara. In short, the 
inconstant mark is that which cannot be said to possess the 
virtue of constancy in respect of staying with, i.e., of never 
deviating from, the probandum. This is to sry, it does not 
possess invariable concomitance with the inferable thing 
(vyapli). This absence of invariable concomitance it is which 
is common to all the three varieties of the inconstant mark 
(anaikantika). Thus the common mark fsadharana anaikan¬ 
tika) lacks invariable concomitance, since it is found, in 
certain instances, to stay even with absence of the probandum, 
although it is found to stay, in some instances, with the 
probandum. The uncommon mark (asadhararia anaikantika) 
lacks invariable concomitance, because it is not found in any 
thing which is definitely known to possess the probandum. 
so that there is no reason to believe that it ever stays with 
the inferable thing at all, much less constantly. Similarly, 
the inconclusive mark (anupasambari), too, cannot be said 
to possess this invariable concomitance with the probandum, 
since neither a similar 57 nor a dissimilar 68 instance is 
available so as to enable us to see that the mark has con¬ 
comitance with the inferable thing either by presence (anvaya- 
vyapti) or by absence (vyatirekavyapti). 

The distinction between the common, the uncommon and 
the inconclusive mark can be best understood by reference 
to the terms, 'sapak$a* and ( vipak^a,' i.e., similar and 
dissimilar (or contrary) instances. As already stated, a 
similar instance is one which is definitely known to possess 
the probandum; and a dissimilar instance is one which is 
definitely known not to possess it. We can, therefore, 

57 Sapaksa. i.e., an instance which is definitely known to possess, 
the probandum. 

58 Vipaksa, iA, an instance which is definitely known not to 
possess the probandum. 
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say that a common mark is what is found in some similar 
instances and also in some contrary instances—'the fact 
that it is found in some dissimilar instances shows that 
it lacks invariable concomitance. The uncommon mark 
is found in neither a similar nor a contrary instance—it is 
found only in 9 the subject of the conclusion (pak§a). The fact 
that it is not in any dissimilar instance, of course, does not 
constitute any defect of the mark; but the fact that it is not 
even in any similar instance indicates that it cannot prove 
the existence of the inferable thing in the subject (pak§a), 
since it is not possible to point out any instance where it is 
compresent with the inferable thing. Thus the common and 
the uncommon mark are distinguished from each other by 
the fact that while the former is present both in some similar 
and some dissimilar instances, the latter is present in neither 
a similar nor a dissimilar instance. The inconclusive mark 
is distinct from both the common and the uncommon mark 
on account of the fact that while, in its case, we have neither 
any similar nor any contrary instance, in the case of the latter 
two, we have instances of both these types. That in the case 
of the inconclusive mark we have neither any similar nor any 
dissimilar instance precludes the possibility of showing that 
it is concomitant with the inferable thing. If there were some 
similar instance and if the mark were present there, or if 
there were some dissimilar instance and if the mark were 
absent from there, then and only then, and not in any other 
way, would it have been possible to show that the mark is 
concomitant with the inferable thing (either by presence or 
by absence). So far as the subject of the conclusion is con¬ 
cerned, although the mark is present there, still whether the 
inferable thing, too, is present there is not yet known: for 
this is what is to be proved in the conclusion. 

That all the three, namely, the common, the uncommon 
and the inconclusive mark are varieties of the same kind 
of defective probans is due to the fact, which we have 
already stated, that in regard to none of them can it be 
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known for certain that it possesses invariable concomitance 
with the probandum. That is why all of them are called 
inconstant marks (anaikantika or savyabhicara). 59 


59 Some logicians have defined the inconclusive mark in a 
different way, namely, as a mark which is offered to establish a 
probandum which is not the counter-correlative of any absence, i. e., 
which is present in every thing (kevalanvayi-sadhyaka-hetu). See 
Nyaya-Siddhanta-Muktavali on Karika 74, 
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T. A mark which is universally concomitant with the 
absence of the probandum is (called) the contradictory mark. 
For example, (the mark, ‘the character of being produced* 
is a contradictory mark, in the syllogism) “Sound is eternal 
because it is something which is produced.” For ‘the 
character of being something which is produced* is invariably 
concomitant with non-eternity, i.e., the absence of eternity. 

D. The defining character of the contradictory mark is 
stated in the sentence, “A mark which is...**, 

E. It may be pointed out that the contradictory mark 
differs from the common mark in that it is not present in any 
similar instance whatsoever, while the latter is present in 
similar instances, too. It is different from the uncommon 
mark by being present in dissimilar instances, while the 
latter is not present in any dissimilar instance, just as much 
as it is not present in a similar instance either. 

The word ‘krtaka*. means ‘something which is produced', 
i.e., an effect. It is taken as an established fact that whatever 
is an effect, i.e., has a beginning in time, has also an end in 
time, and so cannot be considered to be something which is 
permanent. 
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T. That (mark) which has (confronting it) another mark 
which is (offered) to prove the absence of the inferable thing 
is (called) the counterbalanced mark. As for example, (the 
mark, ‘audibility* in the syllogism) "Sound is eternal, on 
account of its audibility, just as soundhood’’ is counter¬ 
balanced (when it is opposed by the mark 'the character of 
being an effect’ in the syllogism) "Sound is non-eternal on 
account of its character of being an effect, just as a pot.” 

D. The defining character of the counterbalanced mark 

is stated in the sentence, "That (mark) which.**. 

E. In the Nyaya-Sutras of Gautama, satpratipak§a is 
termed 'prakaranasama.* The counterbalanced mark is 
different from the invalidated mark (badhita), because while 
in the case of the latter it can be said that the absence of the 
inferable thing is definitely ascertained by some other means 
of valid knowledge, in the case of the former, it cannot be 
said that either the presence or the absence of the inferable 
thing is definitely established, since here just as one mark 
tries to establish the presence of the inferable thing, so 
another mark tries to establislfits absence. 

It is a general rule that a universal (jati) is apprehended 
by the same sense-organ by which an individual in which 
that universal inheres is apprehended. Since an individual 
sound is perceived by the ear, so soundhood, too, is perceived 
by the ear. Again soundhood is eternal, since it is a 
universal. 
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T. The unestablished mark is of three kinds: (i) that 
which is unestablished in respect of (its) substratum, (ii) that 
which is unestablished in respect of its own being (in the 
subject), and (iii) that which is unestablished in respect of 
concomitance. The mark which is unestablished in respect 
of its substratum is illustrated in “A sky-lotus is fragrant, 
because it is a lotus, just as an aquatic lotus/* Here, the 
sky-lotus is the substratum (of the mark). This (however) 
does not exist at all. The mark which is unestablished in 
respect of its 'own being* is illustrated in “Sound is a quality, 
because it is visible.** Here, (the mark) ‘visibility’ (itself) is 
not present in sound; for sound is audible (and not visible). 
The mark which is unestablished in respect of concomitance 
is (the same as) ‘that which has a vitiating condition.’ A 
vitiating condition is what invariably accompanies the in¬ 
ferable thing, but does not invariably accompany the mark. 
‘The character of invariably accompanying the inferable thing* 
is 'the character of not being the counter-correlative of any 
absolute non-existence which has the same locus as the 
inferable thing.’ 'The character of not invariably accom¬ 
panying the mark* is 'the character of being the counter- 
correlative of some absolute non-existence which is in what 
possesses the mark.' In “The hill has smoke, because it has 
fire.” 'the conjunction of wet fuel’ is a vitiating condition (of 
the mark). Thus there is (in this conjunction of wet fuel) 
the character of invariably accompanying the inferable thing, 
since wherever there is smoke, there is conjunction of wet 
fuel. (Again) there is (in this conjunction of wet fuel) the 
character of not invariably aocompanying the mark, since it 
is not the case that there is conjunction of wet fuel wherever 
there is fire; for there is no 'conjunction of wet fuel* in a 
(red-hot) piece of iron. In this way, the conjunction of wet 
fuel is a vitiating condition (of the mark, ‘fire’), because it 
does not necessarily accompany the mark, ‘fire’, while at the 
same time it necessarily accompanies the inferable thing 
(namely, smoke). On account of the fact that (the mark) 
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‘possession of fire* has a vitiating condition, therefore, it 
(i. e„ the mark) is unestablished in respect of invariable 
concomitance. 

D. The unestablished mark is divided into its classes in 
the sentence, "The unestablished mark is...'*. The mark 
which is unestablished in respect of its substratum is illus¬ 
trated in the sentence, “The mark which is unestablished in 
respect of its substratum...**. The defining character of the mark 
which is unestablished in respect of concomitance is given 
in the sentence, "The mark which is unestablished in respect 
of concomitance...**. The defining character of the vitiating 
condition (of a mark) is stated in the sentence, "A vitiating 
condition...*'. A vitiating condition is of four kinds: (i) 
That which invariably accompanies the inferable thing with¬ 
out any extraneous adjunct ( kevala ), (ii) that which invariably 
accompanies the inferable thing as restricted by a character 
of the subject, (iii) that which invariably accompanies the 
inferable thing as restricted by the mark, and (iv) that which 
invariably accompanies the inferable thing as restricted by 
some neutral character (i.e., by something which neither is 
a character of the subject nor is the mark). Here is an 
example of the first (kind of vitiating condition): The 
conjunction of wet fuel (in the syllogism, "The hill has 
smoke, because it has fire’*). An example of the second is: 
“Air is perceptible, because it is the substratum of a tactile 
quality which can be perceived**; here, ‘the possession of 
manifest colour* invariably accompanies (the inferable thing) 
•perceptibility* as restricted by external substancehood. We 
have an example of the third kind (of vitiating condition) in 
“The dissolution (of a thing) is destructible, because of its 
being something which is brought about”; here, ‘positivity’ 
(bhavatva) invariably accompanies non-eternity as restricted 
by the character of being brought about (and is, therefore, 
an instance of the third kind of vitiating condition of the 
mark ). An example of the fourth kind would be: “The 
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pre-natal non-existence of a thing is destructible, because of 
its knowability”; here, positivity invariably accompanies 
non-eternity as restricted by the character of being brought 
about (and, therefore, is an instance of the fourth kind of 
vitiating condition ). 

E. It is not easy to give an exact definition of the un¬ 
established mark (asiddha hetu) that would apply to all its 
three varieties. That may be the reason why the author of 
the Nyaya-Siddbanta-Muktavali defines it as what is one 
( anyatama ) of those (three) which begin with what is non- 
established in respect of its substratum. 60 Annambhatta, too, 
without giving any general definition of the term ‘unestab¬ 
lished mark’ just begins with its division into its three 
varieties. It may be observed that this particular defect of 
a mark which is called asiddhi (the character of being non- 
established ) acts as an obstacle to the origination of that 
reflection about the mark (limga-paramarga) with leads 
immediately to the conclusion of the inferential process. As 
we have already learnt, this reflection about the mark 
assumes some such form as “The hill has smoke which is 
invariably concomitant with fire.” It can, therefore, be 
considered to apprehend two things, namely, (i) the presence 
of the mark in the subject and (ii) the invariable concomi¬ 
tance of the mark with the inferable thing. This means that 
this reflection about the mark would be hindered by our 
failure to apprehend either of these two factors. Now the 
quid, ‘presence of the mark in the subject’ may not be appre¬ 
hended either because tfTere is no real subject, or because, 
though there is a real subject, still the mark is not present 
there. The first would give an instance of the mark which 
is unestablished in respect of its substratum (a£rayasiddha). 
and the second would be an instance of the mark which is 
unestablished in respect, of its own being in the subject 

60 See the Muktavali on Karika 71. This procedure, however, 
lias been adopted by him elsewhere, loo. 
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(svarupasiddha). The second of the original alternatives, 
namely, the failure to apprehend the concomitance of the 
mark with the inferable thing would give an instance of the 
third variety of the unestablished mark, namely, that which 
is unestablished in respect of its concomitance with the in¬ 
ferable thing (vyapyatvasiddha). 

This third subdivision of the unestablished mark, namely, 
the mark which is unestablished in respect of concomitance 
may seem to be the same as the inconstant mark (savya- 
bhicara). But there is some distinction. While in the latter- 
the absence of invariable concomitance in the mark is 
directly established, so that the mark can at once be termed 
inconstant,* in the former case, this absence of concomitance 
is known not directly, but only indirectly through the know¬ 
ledge that there is a vitiating condition of the mark. We 
shall presently explain the term ‘vitiating condition’ and 
then make some further remarks about the ‘vyapyatvasiddha’. 

The first of these subdivisions, namely, the agrayasiddha, 
i.e., the mark which is unestablished in respect of its sub¬ 
stratum is illustrated in the syllogism, “The sky-lotus is 
fragrant, because it is a lotus.” Here, since the sky-lotus 
does not exist, so there is no real subject (pak§a) which could 
serve as the substratum of the mark ‘lotushood’. That is to 
say, the mark is left without a suitable substratum, hanging, 
as it were, in the air. It should be observed that the reason 
why the sky-lotus is said not to exist is that the character of 
being in the sky is always absent from a lotus. The subject 
of a judgment, and hence of an inferential judgment, too. has 
to be stated by mentioning some specific character which it 
possesses, the implication being that the said subject does not 
function as the subject of the particular judgment in question 
except as possessing this specific character. When I say that 
the round table has a flower-vase on it, the subject of my 
assertion must be understood as possessed of not merely 
tablehood, but also the round shape. A character such as 
‘round shape*, which specifies the subject of an inferential 
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judgment is technically called 'the determining character of 
subjectbood' (pakgatavacchedaka-dharma). New if the deter- 
ming character of subjecthood be absent from the proposed 
subject, this would amount to the non-existence of the subject 
as subject. But without a subject, how can there be an 
inferential judgment? Hence this defect of a£rayasiddhi, i.e., 
of being unestablished in respect of substratum is technically 
defined as the non-existence, in the subject, of the determining 
character of subjecthood (pak§e pak$atavacchedaka-dharma- 
viraha). 

The second variety of the defect of ‘being unestablished’ 
is called the defect of 'itself being unestablished’ (svarupa- 
siddbi). The name is not self-explanatory. The example 
which the Tarkasaiiigraha gives for this defect is, "Sound is 
a quality (guna), because it is visible.” Certainly, here, 
visibility itself (svarupa) cannot be said to be something the 
existence of which is not established by any instrument of 
valid knowledge (and that is what is meant by the word 
asiddha ). For visibility is a character which is known to 
exist in such things as colour. What is unestablished, here, 
is not visibility itself, but the existence of the mark itself 
(which is visibility) in the subject (pak§a). It is, of course, 
quite evident that I should fail to prove with the help of the 
mark ‘smoke’ the existence of fire in the hill, if smoke itself 
were absent from the hill. 

About the third variety of the unestablished probans, 
namely, vyapyatvasiddha, it is necessary to point out that 
some logicians interpret this term differently. They maintain 
that a mark is called vyapyatvasiddha or unestablished in 
respect of concomitance when its own existence cannot be 
established by any instrument of valid cognition or when 
the existence of the probandum which it seeks to prove 
cannot be established by any such instrument of valid know¬ 
ledge. For example, in the syllogism, “The hill has fire, 
because it has smoke which is made of gold” or in the 
syllogism, "The hill has fire which is made of gold, because 
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it has smoke,” the mark is vyapyatvasiddha • In the first 
syllogism, the mark itself is non-existent and in the second, 
the probandum. There is no such thing as 'smoke made 
of gold,* nor a thing like 'fire made of gold.’ In both the 
syllogisms, the mark can be said to be unestablished in respect 
of concomitance, because the validity of both depends on a 
certain relation of implying concomitance (vyapti) which is 
unreal, one of the terms of this relation being unreal. This 
interpretation of vyapyatvasiddha can clearly distinguish it 
from the savyabhicara or inconstant mark. But if we accept 
the view that the vyapyatvasiddha is the same as the sopa- 
dhika, it would be difficult to distinguish it from the savya¬ 
bhicara, excdpt in the not very satisfactory way which we have 
already suggested, namely, by the circumstance that in the 
latter the absence of concomitance is known directly, while in 
the former this is not known directly, but mediately through 
the knowledge of a vitiating condition (upadhi) of the mark. 
It need hardly be mentioned that those who accept the second 
interpretation of vyapyatvasiddha would comprise the sopa- 
dhika mark under the savyabhicara. 

it remains now to say a few words about what has been 
called an upadhi or a vitiating condition of the mark. It has 
been defined as something with which the probandum is 
concomitant, but with which the mark is not concomitant. 
If a person tries to prove the existence of smoke in the hill 
with the help of the mark, ‘fire*, he (wrongly) believes that 
fire is concomitant with smoke, that is, that wherever there 
is fire, there is also smoke. Now in showing that fire is a 
defective mark for inferring smoke, we may point out to him 
that the concomitance of fire with smoke is clearly seen to 
be unreal in a red-hot piece of iron, inasmuch as there is fire, 
here, but no smoke. If we do so, this would amount to saying 
that fire is an inconstant mark (savyabhicara). But instead 
of thus disproving the concomitance of fire with smoke in 
this direct fashion, we may point out to him something v (for 
example, 'conjunction of wet fuel’), which is such that the 
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probandum ‘smoke’ is concomitant with it, but the mark 
‘fire* is not. That is, wherever there is smoke, there is also 
v; but it is not a fact that wherever there is fire, there is also 
this v. For instance, we may point out conjunction of wet 
fuel to be such a thing as v. For wherever there is smoke, 
there is 'conjunction of wet fuel’; but it is not a fact that 
wherever there is fire, there is alio 'conjunction of wet fuel,’ 
since we find that in a red-hot piece of iron, although there 
is fire, still there is no conjunction of wet fuel. When a 
person, who wants to prove the existence of smoke with the 
help of the mark 'fire,’ is confronted by a vitiating condition 
of the mark like 'conjunction of wet fuel,’ he realises that the 
relation of concomitance on which he is depending for the 
inference of smoke is not a fact, i. e., he realises that the 
mark 'fire* is an inconstant mark. The truth of this statement 
can be made quite patent thus. Putting F for fire, S for 
smoke, and W for ‘conjunction of wet fuel/ we get two 
propositions: (i) If S, then W; and (ii) it is false that if F, 
then W. Can we now truly assert that (iii) if F, then S? We 
cannot. For from proposition (ii), it follows that there is 
at least one instance (say I), where there is F, but no W; and 
from proposition (i), it follows that where there is no W, there 
is also no S; hence in our particular instance 1, there is F, but 
no S. This means that it is not true that if F, then S. Hence 
to point out such a thing as v also amounts to pointing out 
the inconstancy of the mark. The sopadhika-hetu is thus 
the same as the savyabhicara-hetu. Annambhatta would 
certainly grant this. It would appear, therefore, that, in his 
view, this particular type of an inconstant mark (savyabhicara- 
betu), the inconstancy of which is discovered through a vitia¬ 
ting mark (as explained above), is called by the specific name, 
vyapyatvasiddha-hetu, i. e., a mark which is unestablished in 
respect of concomitance. 

The Dipika observes that there are four types of the vitia¬ 
ting condition (upadhi) of a mark. To explain this fourfold 
division. If p, q, and v be the defective probans, its intended 
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probandum and its vitiating condition respectively, then, in 
accordance with the definition of a vitiating condition, we can 
say that q is concomitant with v, but it is not true that p is 
concomitant with v. We have already shown that under such 
conditions p cannot be concomitant with q. But in certain 
cases, the probandum q in itself (i. e., without restriction by 
an adjunct) is not concomitant with v : what is concomitant 
with v is *q as restricted by some character c’; and the pro¬ 
bans p, when it is restricted by the same character c, is found 
to be not concomitant with v. We will presently show that 
even in these cases, the probans p fails to be concomitant 
with q, so that it has the defect of being unestablished in 
respect of concomitance (vyapyatvasiddhi). But before doing 
so, we may observe that we have taken the character c (which 
restricts the probandum q in order to make q concomitant 
with v) to restrict the probans p, too. Although the DipikS 
explicitly speaks of restricting the probandum only, still we 
should take this c to restrict the probans p, too, and then be 
able to say that *p as restricted by c’ is not concomitant with 
v, while ‘q as restricted by the same c' is concomitant with 
this v. This is absolutely necessary if v is to be an upadhi 
at all, under the present restricting conditions. Else, even a 
valid probans would be rendered invalid. For instance, when 
we validly infer “The hill has fire, because it has smoke,*' 
one may point out 'stoniness* as an upadhi; for 'fire as res¬ 
tricted by billiness* is concomitant with ‘stoniness' but smoke 
is not, since there can be smoke in a place which is not stony. 
But if we restrict smoke, too, by ‘hilliness’, then such ‘smoke 
restricted by hilliness* is quite concomitant with stoniness, so 
that stoniness cannot be an upadhi. 

We shall now show symbolically that, in the instances of 
upadhi described above, it is not true that p is concomitant 
with q. For this, we shall represent ‘p as restricted by c’ by 
the symbol 'c-p,* and 'q as restricted by c’ by the symbol 
'c-q.* 
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Given: “ 

(i) If c-q, then v. 

(ii) It is false that if c-p, then v. 

To prove: 

(iii) It is false that if p, then q. 

Proof: 

From proposition (ii), we know that there is at least one 
thing T which possesses c-p, but not v. That is, there is, in 
T, c as well as absence of v. Since there is no v in T, we 
learn, from proposition (i), that there is absence of c-q in 
T. But we already know that there is c in T; hence the 
absence of c-q in T must be attributed to the absence of 
q in T; that is, q is not present in T. Thus in the thing T, 
there is p, but there is no q. Hence (iii) it is false that if p, 
then q. 

The Dipika remarks, here, that this restricting character 
may be of three kinds, namely, (1) it may be a character of the 
subject (pakga) of the inferential judgment, or (2) it may be the 
same as the mark (sadhana) itself, or (3) it may not be either 
the mark itself or a character of the subject. Counting that 
kind of vitiating condition (upadhi) which is concomitant with 
the probandum itself (i. e., without its being restricted by any 
character) as the first, we thus get four types of vitiating con¬ 
dition in all. The first is called kevala-sadhyavyapaka cr 
that with which the probandum, without any restriction, is 
concomitant. The second is called pak§a-dbarmavacchinna- 
sadhyavyapaka or that with which ‘the probandum as restric¬ 
ted by a character of the subject’ is concomitant. This is 
illustrated in the syllogism, “Air is perceptible, because it is 
the substratum of perceived tactile quality ; for example, a 
pot which is the substratum of such perceived tactile quality 
is perceptible”. ‘The possession of manifest colour* is here 
pointed out as the vitiating condition of the mark. So by the 
simple definition of a vitiating condition, the probandum 
‘perceptibility* should be concomitant with it; i.e., we 
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should be able to say that wherever there is, perceptibility, 
there is also ‘possession of manifest colour' ; but this would 
not be correct; for, in spite of the fact that a self is 
perceptible (by the internal sense-organ), it does not 
possess any colour, whether manifest or unmanifest. So 
the probandum, ‘perceptibility* is not concomitant with 
the suggested vitiating condition ; nevertheless, “percepti¬ 
bility as qualified by ‘external substance-hood 1 ” is con¬ 
comitant with the suggested vitiating condition. For 
every external substance which is perceptible (such as 
a pot) possesses some manifest colour. 61 Again it is also 
true that the probans, namely, 'the character of being the 
substratum of perceived tactile quality (spar£a)\ when it is 
similarly restricted by ‘the character of being an external 
substance’ is not concomitant with the said ‘possession of 
manifest colour’ ; for although air is a substratum of such 
tactile quality, and is also an external substance, still there 
is, in air, no colour at all, whether manifest or unmanifest. 
As already explained in the two foregoing paragraphs, this 
means that the possession of manifest colour, here, is a vitiat¬ 
ing condition (upadhi). Moreover, the limiting adjunct 
‘external substancehood’ which qualifies the probandum, 
‘perceptibility* in order to make it concomitant with this 
vitiating condition happens to be a character of the subject 
(pak§a), namely, air , for air is an external substance in the 
sense that it is different from a self which may be called an 
internal substance because it is perceived by the internal 
sense-organ called manasf 1 That is, this ‘possession of 
manifest colour’ is a vitiating condition of the second type, 
which is such that the probandum as restricted by a character 
of the subject (pak§a) is concomitant with it, but with which 

61 The reason why ‘colour’ is qualified here by the adjective 
‘manifest’ is that certain types of atoms (such as those of earth) poss¬ 
ess colour, but on account of the fact that this colour is not mani¬ 
fest, these atoms are not perceptible. 

62 It may be noted that substances other than selves are per¬ 
ceived by such external sense-organs as the eye. 
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the probans as.similarly restricted is not concomitant (pak§a- 
dbarinavacchinna-sadhya-vyapaka). 

Xo explain now the third variety of vitiating condition. 
This is illustrated in the syllogism, “Cessation is a perishable 
thing ; because it is an effect; for example, a pot which is 
an effect is a perishable thing’*. Here, the vitiating condition 
is stated to be ‘postivity’ (bhavatva), as opposed to negati¬ 
vity* (abbavatva). So by the simple definition of an upadhi, 
we should expect that the probandum 'perishability* is con¬ 
comitant with this 'positivity*. But as a matter of fact, it 
is not so ; for prior non-existence (pragabhava) which is 
perishable does not possess positivity, since it is a mode of 
non-existence. Nevertheless, the probandum, 'perishability*, 
as restricted by 'the character of being an effect*, is concomi¬ 
tant with positivity ; i.e., whatever is perishable and is an 
effect is also positive ;•* for things such as pots, which are 
perishable and are effects, possess positivity. Now this 
restrictive adjunct, namely, 'the character of being an effect* 
is just the probans of our syllogism. Hence, here, the pro¬ 
bandum, 'perishability*, as restricted by the probans, is 
concomitant with this suggested vitiating condition, namely, 
'positivity*. Again, our probans, namely, ‘the character of 
being an effect* is not concomitant with 'positivity* ; for it is 
not true that whatever is an effect possesses positivity, since 
cessation is an effect, but it does not possess positivity on 
account of the fact that cessation is a mode of non-existe nee. 
We thus find that 'positivity*, in the present syllogism is a 
vitiating condition of the third type, namely, that type with 
which the probandum, as ^restricted by the probans, is con¬ 
comitant, but with which the probans is not concomitant. 64 

63 Of course, positivity is absent from prior non-being (praga¬ 
bhava) ; but. then, prior non-being is not an effect. , 

64 Here, the question of restricting the mark does not arise, be¬ 
cause a thing by being restricted by itself remains the same. 

There is a different reading of this syllogism in certain editions. In 
the place of ‘pradhvaihsa’ as the subject of th.e conclusion, this read- 
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We now proceed to give an account of the fourth type of 
vitiating condition. This is illustrated by the syllogism, 
“Prior non-existence is perishable ; because it is knowable". 
Here, too, ‘positivity* is said to be the vitiating condition. 
But, again, positivity is not a thing with which the pro- 
bandum ‘perishability’, as such, is concomitant. For the 
prior non-existence of (say) a pot is perishable ; but it is not 
positive. Nevertheless, perishability as qualified by effecthood 
(karyatva), is concomitant with positivity ; i.e., whatever is an 
effect and is also perishable is positive ; for example, a pot, 
which is an effect and is also perishable, is positive. But the 
probans 'knowability', even when it is qualified by effecthood, 
is not concomitant with positivity ; for posterior non¬ 
existence (pradhvaihsa) which is an effect is knowable ; 
but it does not possess positivity (bhavatva). Now effecthood 
is neither a character of the subject (pak$a), namely, of 'prior 
non-being*, por is it the probans itself, namely knowability. 
Hence this vitiating condition, 'positivity' falls under the 
fourth type, since, here, the probandum perishability, as 
qualified by an adjunct (namely, effecthood) which neither 
is the probans knowabilitiy itself, nor is a character of the 
subject prior non-existence, is concomitant with the vitiating 
condition positivity. 

One may think that the fourth type of vitiating condition 
is an extremely round about way of showing that the probans 
is not invariably concomitant with the probandum. That 

ing has ‘prSgabhiiva. This has the advantage of making the vitiating 
condition ‘positivity’ fall clearly outside the second type. In the read¬ 
ing which we have accepted, this is not so. For ‘effecthood’ (karyatva) 
which has to qualify the probandum in order to make it concomi¬ 
tant with ‘positivity’ would be a character of the subject (paksa), if 
this subject be cessation (pradhvamsa*. But this would not be the 
case, if the subject be prior non-existence (pragabhava) ; however, 
this has the disadvantage of making the mark ‘effecthood’ (karyatva) 
fall within the second of the principal kinds of unestablished probans, 
namely, ‘that which is unestablished in respect of not being in the 
subject (svarupasiddha) ; for prior non-existence is not an effect. 
However, it is not necessary that a mark should not have more than 
one kind of defect. 
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knowability is not concomitant with perishability can be 
shown much more directly by pointing out the case of such 
things as space, time, selves etc., which are considered by 
Nyaya and many other schools of philosophy to be eternal— 
these things are certainly knowable, and yet being eternal 
they are not perishable. But against this, a Buddhist may 
urge that since he does not believe in the reality of any 
eternal thing, these so-called eternal things cannot be accepted 
by him as instances of things which are knowable and yet 
not perishable. The fourth type of vitiating condition may 
perhaps be useful in refuting the Buddhist’s contention that 
knowability is concomitant with perishability. 

We shall now say a few words for explaining how such a 
thing as 'the conjunction of wet fuel’ is called, at all, a 'condi¬ 
tion. (albeit vitiating) or 'upadhi of 'fire* when fire is employed 
as a mark for inferring 'smoke'. It would appear that this was 
originally due to the fact that although fire, as such, is not 
uniformly concomitant with smoke, still fire, as restricted 
or conditioned by the adjunct 'conjunction of wet fuel’ is 
concomitant with smoke. For although it is not a fact that 
wherever there is fire, there is also smoke, still it is a fact that 
wherever there is 'fire associated with conjunction of wet fuel*, 
there is also smoke. Thus the reason why a vitiating condi¬ 
tion (upadhi) was originally called a condition of a mark 
is perhaps the fact that it is the condition of a mark’s being 
concomitant with the probandum. But consideration would 
show that this explanation would not cover every type of a 
vitiating condition 69 . Hence a vitiating condition of a mark 

65 For example, it would not apply to the fourth type of a 
vitiating condition. Annambhatta illustrates this type by the syllo¬ 
gism, “Prior non-being is destructible, because it is knowable” and 
says that ‘positivity’, here, is the vitiating condition. But certainly, 
'knowability’, even when it is qualified by positivity, would not be 
concomitant with destructibility ; for there are positive things such 
as time which, in the view of Nyaya, are not destructible, although 
they are knowable. 

It may be mentioned that' the suggested explanation of the name 
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should here be understood in a purely technical sense, 
i.c. t in the sense that the inferable thing (either in itself or 
with some adjunct c) is concomitant with it, but the probans 
(in itself or with the adjunct c, as the case may be) is not 
concomitant with it. In this technical sense, the term ‘upadhi’ 
has lost its original and natural meaning of being *a condition 
of the mark’s concomitance with the inferable thing. 


upadhi would apply to the Second and the third types of its. The 
second type is illustrated by the syllogism, “Air is perceptible, be¬ 
cause it is the substratum of perceptible tactile quality”, where tho 
vitiating condition is stated to be the possession of manifest colour. 
Here, although the probans, ‘the character of being the substratum of 
perceptible quality' is not concomitant: with the probandum ‘percep- 
tuality’ (because ether which possesses the perceptible quality ‘sound’ 
is not itself perceptible, still this ‘character of being the substratum 
of perceptible quality’, limited by the condition ‘possession of mani¬ 
fest colour’ is concomitant with perccptuality ; for whatever is the 
substratum of a perceptible quality and possesses some manifest 
colour is itself perceptible, as for instance, a mango. The third type 
of upiidhi is illustrated by the syllogism, “Cessation is destructible, 
because it is an effect”, whore ‘positivity’ is said to be the upiidhi or 
vitiating condition. Here, although the probans, ‘effecthood’ is not 
concomitant with the probandum, ‘destruclibility’ (because cessation 
which is an effect is nevertheless incapable of being destroyed), still 
this ‘effecthood’, qualified by the upadhi, ‘positivity’, is concomitant 
with destructibility; for whatever is an effect and possesses positivity 
perishes, as for instance, a pot. 


10 
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T. A probans is (said to be) invalidated, if the absence 
of the probandum is ascertained by some other (more trust* 
worthy) instrument of valid knowledge. For example, (the 
probans) in “Fire is not hot, because it is a substance*' (is 
an invalidated probans). Here, absence of heat is the 
probandum; and its absence, i. e., heat is known by tactile 
perception; so here there is invalidation (of the probans). 

D. The defining character of the invalidated probans 
is stated in the sentence, “A probans is invalidated...**. 

Here (i.e., among the various kinds of defect of a probans), 
invalidation* on account of its yielding the sure knowledge 
of the absence of the probandum, and 'counter-balance' on 
account of its being the cause of an opposing cognition 
(i.e., a cognition which is opposed to the conclusion) directly 
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obstruct inferential knowledge. But the other defects (directly) 
obstruct the ‘reflection about the mark* (paramarga). Among 
these other defects, again, the common mark, the contradic¬ 
tory mark, the mark which is unestablished in respect of 
concomitance, the unique and the inconclusive marks obstruct 
the knowledge of concomitance—the common mark does so, 
by not having absence of inconstancy; the contradictory does 
so, on account of its not having compresence (with the pro- 
bandura) in the same locus; the mark which is unestablished 
in respect of its concomitance does so, on account of its not 
having the specific concomitance (of precisely that probans 
with precisely that probandum which are mentioned in the 
syllogism); and the unique and the inconclusive marks do 
so, on account of their giving rise to doubt about invariable 
concomitance. The mark which is unestablished in respect 
of its substratum and the mark which is unestablished in 
respect of its own existence in the subject obstruct the know¬ 
ledge that the mark is in the subject (pak§a). A vitiating 
condition, however, obstructs the knowledge of concomitance 
through the knowledge of inconstancy (of the mark in respect 
of compresence with the probandum). As for the defect 
known as “proving of what is already proved,” the older 
school maintains that it falls within (the defect called) 'the 
mark which is unestablished in respect of its substratum,* 
since it undermines the subjecthood (of the subject of an. 
inferential congnition); while the new school maintains that 
this is only what constitutes a kind of discomfiture (of a 
disputant). 

E. The defect of a mark has already been defined, in 
the Dlpika of section 13, as that, the right knowledge of which 
obstructs some (attempted) inferential knowledge; and in 
our explanatory notes on it, we pointed out that this obstruc¬ 
tion is in certain cases direct, i. e., the knowledge of some of 
these defects directly obstructs inferential knowledge, while, 
in other cases, what their knowledge obstructs directly is not 
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inferential knowledge, but only its immediately preceding 
condition, namely, what is called the reflection about the 
mark (liihgaparamanSa), and through this indirectly obstructs 
inferential knowledge (anumiti) also. Now the Dipika, here, 
brings out how precisely each kind of defect directly 
obstructs inferential knowledge, or the reflection about the 
mark, as the case may be. 

Badha or invalidation, let us call to mind, is illustrated 
in the syllogism. "Fire is not hot, because it is a substance”; 
for here, the conclusion is invalidated by the perceptual 
knowledge that fire is hot. So, here, the absence of the 
probandum. i.e., absence of 'absence of heat’ is ascertained by 
tactile perception which, in this case, is more trustworthy 
than the proposed inference. The defect of the mark, 
'substancehood' is, here, constituted by this fact of the 
absence of the probandum in fire; and the knowledge of this 
fact would evidently come in the way of knowing, by inference, 
that fire is not hot. So this particular kind of defect directly 
obstructs inferential knowledge, namely, the judgment that 
the subject possesses the inferable thing. 

Similarly, the defect called Counterbalance’, too, directly 
obstructs inferential cognition. Thus the syllogism, "Sound is 
eternal, because it is audible, just as soundhood” is counter- 
balanced by the syllogism, "Sound is non-eternal, because 
it is an effect, just as a pot.” Here, the second probans, 
namely, The character of being an effect' can be said to be the 
rival (pratipakga) of the first probans, namely, 'audibility*, 
and thus to counterbalance its strength; and it tends to 
produce a piece of knowledge (namely, the knowledge that 
sound is non-eternal) which is opposed to, and hence directly 
obstructs, the inferential knowledge namely, the judgment, 
"Sound is eternal” which is sought to be attained by the first 
probans, 'audibility'. 

The other defects obstruct directly not inferential know¬ 
ledge, but its immediately preceding condition, namely that 
complex judgment which is called the reflection about the 
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mark (lirhga-paramarsa). We shall now show how in each case 
it is so. Thus the common mark is illustrated in the syllogism, 
"The hill has fire, because it is knowable.” Here, the mark 
‘knowability* is such, as is present both in a similar and in a 
contrary instance; for there is knowability in a kitchen which, 
since it possesses fire, is a similar instance; and it is also 
present in a lake which, since it lacks fire, is a contrary 
instance; that is why it is called a common mark in the sense 
that it is common to both a similar and a contrary instance. 
Now on account of its presence in a contrary instance, it is 
evident that the mark lacks invariable concomitance with the 
probandum ‘lire’. The existence of the mark in an instance 
which lack^ the probandum comes in the way of apprehend¬ 
ing the invariable concomitance of the probans and thus 
obstructs the reflection about the mark, since this latter is 
of the form, "The subject possesses the mark which has 
invariable concomitance with the probandum.” 

The contradictory mark is illustrated in the syllogism, 
"Sound is eternal, because it is something which is produced.” 
Here, the mark, 'the character of being produced,’ instead 
of being concomitant with the probandum, ’eternity* is really 
concomitant with non-eternity which is only the absence of 
the inferable tiling, eternity. So this is a defect which 
amounts to the total absence of compresence of the mark with 
the inferable thing; and hence its knowledge would obstruct 
the knowledge of its concomitance with the inferable thing, 
and hence would obstruct the above-mentioned reflection 
about the mark. 

The mark which is unestablished in respect of concomi¬ 
tance is illustrated in the syllogism, ‘The hill has smoke, 
because it has fire.’* Here, the conjunction of wet fuel is the 
vitiating condition of the mark. We have already made it 
clear that such a vitiating condition amounts to the absence 
of the specific concomitance of the mark with the probandum. 
Hence this defect, too, is such that its knowledge would 
preclude the knowledge of the concomitance of the mark and 
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thus the knowledge which is called the reflection about the 
mark (liihga-paramarga). 

The unique mark (asadharana) is illustrated in the 
syllogism* “Sound is eternal, because it possesses soundhood.” 
Here, soundhood is a unique or uncommon mark, since it is 
not present either in any similar instance such as time which 
is eternal, or in any contrary instance, such as a pot which is 
non-eternal. Inasmuch as such a mark is not present in any 
similar instance, i.e., in an instance which is known to possess 
the probandum, ‘eternity’, so there would be doubt if the 
mark is at all compresent with the probandum, and hence 
if it is invariably eoncomitant with it. And this doubt would 
come directly in the way of knowing, with certainty, that the 
mark is concomitant with the probandum, and hence also 
in the way of having the reflection about the mark. 

The same is true also of the inconclusive mark (anupa- 
sarhhari). This is illustrated in the syllogism. “All things 
are non-eternal, because they are knowable”. Here, every¬ 
thing being included in the subject of the conclusion to be 
proved, there is available no similar instance which can be 
said to be already known to possess the probandum, ‘non- 
eternity* ; nor is there available any contrary instance which 
can be said to be already known to possess the absence of 
non-eternity. Naturally, therefore, there would be doubt 
as to whether the mark is compresent, and hence also whether 
it is concomitant, with the probandum. And such doubt 
would, as in the earlier case, directly obstruct the sure 
knowledge of the invariablg concomitance of the mark with 
the probandum and would, thus, obstruct also the reflection 
about the mark, since such reflection involves the knowledge 
of this concomitance. 

Of the unestablished mark, there are three varieties. 
Of them, we have already considered the case of one, namely, 
the mark which is unestablished in respect of its concomitance 
with the probandum (vyapyatvasiddha). JWe have to consider 
the case of the other two varieties, namely, the mark which is 
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unestablished in respect of its substratum (aSrayasiddha) and 
the mark which is unestablished in respect of its own presence 
in the subject (svarupasiddha). We shall show now that 
the knowledge of either of these defects obstructs directly the 
knowledge of the existence of the mark in the subject and 
hence also obstructs that complex judgment which is called 
the reflection about the mark. The first is illustrated in the 
syllogism, “A sky-lotus is fragrant, because it is a lotus". 
Here, the substratum of the mark, i.e., the substratum of 
lotushood, is unreal, since there is no such thing in the world 
which can be called a sky-lotus. Thus there is no subject 
where the mark could exist. And the knowledge of this 
fact would • directly obstruct the knowledge that the mark is 
in the subject, i.e.. the knowledge of what is called pak§a- 
dharmata. i.e., of the mark’s being a character of the subject. 
This means that the knowledge of this defect would also 
prevent the reflection about the mark which involves this 
knowledge that the mark is in the subject. 

The second variety is illustrated in the syllogism, “Sound 
is eternal, because it is visible". Here, the probans, ‘visibility* 
itself is absent from the subject, ‘sound*. And the knowledge 
of this fact would directly obstruct the knowledge of the 
existence of the probans in the subject, i.e., the knowledge 
of what is technically called paksa-dharmata ; and so this 
knowledge would directly prevent the knowledge called the 
reflection about the mark, since the knowledge that the mark 
is present in the subject is involved in the knowledge called 
the reflection about the mark, such reflection assuming the 
form, “The subject possesses the mark which is invariably 
concomitant with the probandum*'. 

We have thus shown that the knowledge of a defect of a 
mark obstructs either directly or indirectly (i.e., by obstructing 
directly the reflection about the mark) the inferential cogni¬ 
tion which is sought to be produced by the defective mark 
in question. 

In the Dipika, the author next tries to meet the objection 
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that his list Of the main divisions of the defects of a mark is 
incomplete, since it does not include certain defects which 
are recognised by certain philosophers. Thus upadhi (i.e., 
the vitiating condition of a mark) is considered by some to 
be a fundamental defect of a spurious probans. We have 
already explained the term upadhi. This is something with 
which the probandum is concomitant, but the probans is not. 
We have shown bow the knowledge of such a vitiating condi¬ 
tion leads to the knowledge that the probans is not concomit¬ 
ant with the probandum (vyabhicara-jnana) ; and this know¬ 
ledge of its non-concomitance with the probandum obstructs 
the knowledge of its invariable concomitance with the pro¬ 
bandum, and thus the knowledge called the reflection about 
the mark. So the knowledge of an upadhi does not directly 
obstruct either the inferential cognition which is sought to 
be produced by the defective mark or the reflection about 
that mark which is immediately to precede that inferential 
cognition. And Annambhatfa has defined a defect in such a 
way that nothing is to be called a defect of a mark (hetvu- 
bhasa) unless its knowledge obstructs directly either the 
inferential knowledge which is sought to be produced by that 
mark or the reflection about that mark. But upadhi is 
no such thing. Hence it cannot be technically called an 
independent defect which is on a par with the five kinds of 
it which are mentioned in the Tarka-samgraha. Of course, 
upadhi is a defect. But it is not a defect which cannot be 
comprised within any of the five which our author has 
mentioned. A little consideration would show that a mark 
which has an upadhi or vitiating condition is an instance of 
the inconstant mark (savyabhicara). Or in the view of 
Annambhatta, a mark with an upadhi falls under that 
specific type of the inconstant mark which is called 'the 
mark which is unestablished in respect of concomitance* 
(vyapyatvasiddha). All this is indicated by the author in 
the Dipika by his remark. "A vitiating condition, however...’*. 

Some philosophers have recognised another independent 
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defect called ‘siddha-sadhana*, i.e., the act of ..inferring what 
is already known or recognised by both the parties of a 
dispute especially by the opponent. So they would object 
that Annambhatta*s list of defective marks is not complete. 
This objection is met in the following way. If a person 
attempts to prove that there is fire in a burning oven which 
is just in front of him. on the ground that there is smoke 
there, he can be given the retort that he is establishing what 
is already known for certain. But in what precise way does 
the knowledge that here is an attempt to prove what is already 
known obstruct the process of inference ? That is exactly the 
question which must be answered in order to ascertain what 
kind of defect it is, or whether it is an independent kind of 
defect which does not fall within the five enumerated in the 
Tarkasamgraha. It would appear that the defect of siddha- 
sadhana would undo the subjecthood (pak§ata) of that which 
is offered as the subject (pak§a) of an inferential process. 
Subjecthood has already been defined in connection with the 
definition of inference. If the probandum is already known 
to be in the ostensible subject, then, it would lack subject* 
hood, unless there is the desire to infer. And we may recall 
that this subjecthood (pak§ata) is one of the conditions of 
inferential knowledge, the other condition being the reflection 
about the mark. Hence if in a syllogism the ostensible 
subject lacks this subjecthood, we can technically say that 
there is no subject at all in this syllogism. This means that 
the defect 'siddhasadhana* is really nothing but the defect 
called aSrayasiddhi, i.e., the defect of a mark which is un« 
established in respect of its substratum. This is how, as 
Annambhatta remarks, the old school of Nyaya would meet 
the present objection. But the new school does not think 
that this is a defect of a mark at all. On the contrary, by 
pointing out to an opponent that he is merely doing the use¬ 
less work of proving what is already well established, we do 
not mean to say that his reasoning is defective or that the 
mark which he is employing to prove this established fact is 
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defective, but uje merely tell him that he should use his time 
more profitably, instead of wasting it in that way. And in a 
debate, this would cause the opponent some discomfiture 
{nigraha). So siddhasadhana should, instead of being con¬ 
sidered to be a defect of a mark, rather be comprised in what 
Gautama in his Nyaya-Sutra has entitled nigraha-sthana, i.e„ 
'an occasion for a disputant's discomfiture.’ 
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T. Upjjmana (analogy) is the instrument of upamiti (i. e., 
knowledge by analogy). Upamiti is the knowledge of the 
relation between a name and the thing which has that name. 
The instrument of this (knowledge) is the knowledge of 
similarity. The memory-knowledge of the meaning of a 
sentence which expresses similarity between two things is the 
intermediate operation (vyapara). To explain this (with an 
example). A person, not knowing the meaning of the word 
gavaya , and hearing, from a certain forester, (the sentence) 
“A gavaya is similar to a cow,'* and then going to the forest, 
sees a (live) body similar to (that of) a cow, while remember¬ 
ing the meaning of that sentence. After this, there aiises (in 
that person) the knowledge from analogy, “That is what is 
denoted by the word *gavaya* 

D. Upamana is defined in the sentence, “Upamana (ana¬ 
logy) is...’\ 

E. Upamana which is a particular type of analogy is one 
of the ways in which a person learns, for the first time, what 
is meant by a particular word. Other ways for learning the 
meaning of a word are stated in the section dealing with the 
instrument of verbal knowledge. These other ways are not 
independent instruments of valid knowledge (pramana), on a 
par with the four which Nyaya recognises. But this parti¬ 
cular way of learning the meaning of a word, namely. 
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Upamana, which is stated and described here, is considered 
to be an independent instrument of valid cognition on a par 
with, and qualitatively different from, such other instruments 
of valid knowledge as perception, inference and words, 

There can be no doubt that the process entitled upamana 
which is stated and described here is employed by us on 
occasions to learn, for the first time, the meaning of a word. 
Whether this process should be comprised within inference, 
as is maintained by certain schools of philosophy such as the 
Saihkhya and the Vai§e§ika systems, is a different matter. On 
this we shall presently say a few words. Meanwhile, let us 
clearly state the steps or the complete process of upamana. 
In order that this instrument of knowledge be applicable, it 
is necessary that 1 must not have already seen the animal 
named gavaya and 1 must also have heard that there is such 
an animal having this name and further that this wild animal 
is like a cow, which, of course, 1 must have already seen and 
known by its name, ‘cow.’ If these conditions are fulfilled, 
and I happen to see this animal for the first time, it is quite 
likely that 1 shall observe the great similarity of this new 
animal with a cow. And this would most probably remind 
me of what I had already heard in this connection from a 
reliable person, namely, that a gavaya is like a cow in 
appearance. After this, it would seem inevitable that 1 shall 
have the judgment, “This is the animal which is called 
gavaya.” This peculiar mode of knowledge of what a name 
stands for, by reference to a perceived object which bears 
that name, is called upamiti (which, literally, means "know¬ 
ledge arising from the knowledge of similarity’). The know¬ 
ledge of similarity (i. e.. the judgment, “This is similar to a 
cow”) is the upamana, i. e„ the specific instrument (karana) 
of this specific mode of knowledge which is technically called 
upamiti . Since this is the karana of upamiti , it must give 
rise (in accordance with one definition of karana 04 ) to an 


64 Vyaparavad asiidhHrana-karanath karanam. 
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operation (vyapara), before it can yield the final knowledge 
called upamiti. What is this vyapara?. This is the recollec¬ 
tion of the meaning of the sentence, which I heard from a 
reliable person, stating the similarity of a gavaya with a cow. 

So the phrase, *while remembering the meaning of the 
sentence/ which occurs in the Tarka-saihgraha, should be 
interpreted as meaning, ‘he sees a live body similar to that of 
a cow and then remembers the meaning, etc/ 65 

The word, *atide$a-vakya’ means a sentence which states 
that one thing is like another, 6uch as “yatha gauh, tatha 
gavayah," which means, "as is a cow, so is a gavaya.'* 

There is some difference of opinion even among Nyaya 
philosophers themselves as to which of the two, (1) the know¬ 
ledge of the meaning of the sentence in question, or (2) the 
knowledge of the similarity described above, should be 
considered to he the instrument of upamiti . The old school 
maintains that it is the first, and the new school that it is the 
second which is the instrument. However, both schools 
agree that it is the recollection of the meaning of the sentence 
"A gavaya is similar to a cow’* which is the intermediate 
operation (vyapara). Moreover, both schools further agree 
that upamiti is not always caused by the knowledge of simi¬ 
larity. Sometimes, this cause may be the knowledge of 
dissimilarity ; and sometimes, even the knowledge of a very 
peculiar trait or property may be a cause of upamiti. Thus 
one may know "This is a rhinoceros” from the observation 
of its having only one horn adorning its nose and the conse¬ 
quent memory knowledge of the meaning of a sentence which 
one heard from a reliable person to the effect that an animal 
of that description is called a rhinoceros. Similarly, a person 
may have the judgment, "This is a camel/ 1 when he sees a 
camel and observes that it does not possess a level back 
and a short neck like a horse and also remembers the 

65 The word ‘ smaran here, stands for ‘smarisyan', in accordance 
with the rule, ‘vartamana-samlpye vartamnnavad va’ 
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meaning of a sentence, which he heard from a reliable person, 
to the effect that a camel is an animal which is unlike a horse 
in respect of not possessing a short neck and a level back. 
Hence the word, 'similarity* employed in the Tarka-saihgraha 
should be interpreted to be illustrative (upalakgapa) and to 
stand for also dissimilarity, some peculiar trait, etc. 

The sentence, "That is what is denoted by the word 
gavaya” (ayam gavaya-pada-vacyah) should not be under¬ 
stood to mean that this particular thing it is which is denoted 
by the word ‘gavaya*. but that this is what possesses gava- 
yatva , i.e., that generic character which animals named gavaya 
possess in common. If it were understood in the for liter 
sense, then, one would not know that another instance of 
gavaya , too, is denoted by the same name gavaya. 

We have already referred to the Saihkhyaand the Vai$e$dca 
contention that upamiti should be comprised within inference. 
In support of the Samkhya position, Vacaspati MiSra offers 
the following argument in his Saihkhya-Tattva-Kaumudi: 
A word, provided it has no other meaning, is an expression 
for that for which it is used by the elders ; as for instance, 
the word 'cow* is an expression for cowhood; in the same 
way, the word ‘gavaya* is used by the elders for what is 
similar to a cow ; so it is an expression for the same ; hence 
this knowledge is nothing but inference. Nilakantha in his 
scholium on the Dipika puts the VaiSe§ika position thus: 
This animal possesses similarity to a cow, a similarity which 
is invariably concomitant with the character of being indi¬ 
cated by the word ‘ gavaya ’; so it is indicated by the word 
‘gavaya’; hence it should be considered to be an instance 
of inference. But Nilakantha himself immediately after this 
says on behalf of Nyaya; Against this, one should consider 
the fact that the knowledge that a certain thing is indicated 
by a certain word can be had even without the knowledge of 
this type of invariable concomitance. 




SECTION 20 


cr— a mre m 51®?: 1 smreg smsNan 1 snftf q^j^: 1 

mj 1 SR&qq^i 

?cft«R^rici: qr%! 1 


gfr——^nH'fcr 1 1 ^ws^ - 

tff|>: I *TT ^ q^sfrcRfafa *farfa$T: | 

<rftrcRTi*faT?— ! srerrfcfa 1 f^nsffaTfaq ^reffanrfq sift 
^ *r%: * 3 q^fcra;firei*f: 11 

WFf^ns^TRT ^ncrr%q ^flrfq^lWcrqT ®rr%: smgqf&rT- 
STO , wjRB^TTH^I^lftqr I ?W ! imn^sn^ 

*F*r^r 

^rllP^qrsnct: 1 

*rfsM*n TOwertw 1 qqfcgito R*r^<3?wi5- 

Juf^pr^r *iqr*PFf tp a w^g - 


qif^wr^TRq’qf^wqt ^?q ftftrari’t^i'w *rf 
q-*TR 5R1 ^tw-cr: qriqi^rnvqt tfqqs? *rterfirf?p& *r%^- 

spjra!* 1 

^ tftsT ^PTRRT^T^fT^ toVto q«r fti4 %jq^ 

% 1 swrot ftrspprfira^ *jqfafen^ faisfir *wnro , 


fq^%cm sgq* qfo^stf^sm^fatsfqr q$- 

s^ft^RT* II 

qTWTfa *Rpifii: 1 sm*rRFq> gqnqyr 1 wrcr sftq 
%m cfrdqfk^ ?fftsfir sr%;f 

1 ^pwnft qrarorot: qi^TO*si^mqRRmfii- 
qj^q^ n w %fq^T 1 *rprw^rwwi 

1 to qT^TT#n^TPTTTO^ srscft, tot wr: sft qgflfa » 
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4farfq i srfimrqr^ 

ffa i 

sw^Tfa ^fe^rwcRcrr i ^nterfegsTT ^iguRifr- 
5iT^f«rTf%ranr n 

i cTt^t4^ i 

msjrffR ^ Ig:i 5TRT«iTgd«rm stTOtrf^ 

filter Srs^TSTT: i 

WT^1%fP? ^ P> % 

OT^SHigRRL I *T£: $#RT- 

ff P fl fC gi a T fq II 

<Jf3TT%^f I i ssftrtoV 

wfe: t PrqcTOc^rRT^* i ?FWT fg^sf-r 

R%TUW* I 

Scruff srfMtft i Trnitor 

?Tf|R *ftcT*f)^T: II 


T. Tbe verbal instrument of knowledge is a sentence of 
a trustworthy personr A trustworthy person is one who 
speaks the truth (i.e., states a thing as it is). A sentence is a 
collection of words, as for example. "Bring the cow". A 
word is that which has denotative function. Denotative 
function is the will of God that such and such a thing is to be 
understood by such and such a word. 

D. The verbal instrument of knowledge is defined in the 
sentence, "The verbal instrument...". The defining character 
of a word is stated in the sentence, "A word is that. 
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The denotative function or capacity is the relation between 
a word and a (corresponding) thing—the relation which is 
conducive to the recollection of the (meant) thing after the 
word is apprehended. The supporters of the Mimariisa system 
maintain that this relation or capacity belongs to an indepen¬ 
dent category of tilings (padiirtha). The sentence, “Denotative 
function is...” is intended for the refutation of this (Mimariisa 
view). As is the denotative capacity of words like *dittha\ 
so the denotative capacity of words like ‘ghata’ (a pot), too, 
is (constituted by a person’s) desire and does not constitute 
an independent category of things (which is different from 
the seven categories which are recognised by Nyaya)—this is 
the purport'(of this sentence). 

Some ( philosophers) maintain that the denotative 
capacity (of a word) is in regard to merely the generic 
character (of a thing) ; for (it is) the generic character (of a 
thing which) as an attribute (of that thing) is presented first 
(to the mind) ; and the apprehension of the individual thing 
takes place by presumptive reasoning. This (view) is not 
correct. For in every instance of the elders’ employment of 
words like “Bring the cow”, on account of the fact that an 
action such as that of ‘bringing’ (which the elders ask, by 
such words, the hearer to perform) is possible only in respect 
of an individual thing (such as an individual cow), it would 
be proper to infer that the denotative capacity of a word is 
in respect of only an individual thing, (of course) as qualified 
by a generic character. 

The apprehension of the denotative capacity (i.e., of what 
is denoted by a word) takes place from (the observation of) 
the behaviour of the elders. A young boy who intends to 
learn the denotation of a word observes the voluntary action 
of a junior elder (which takes place) after (this junior elder’s) 
hearing a senior elder’s sentence (such as) “Bring the cow”, 
(then)sees the junior elder’s movement and his (action of) bring¬ 
ing the cow, and (then) ascertains by (the method of) • agree¬ 
ment and (the method of) difference that the (junior elder’s) 

11 
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knowledge which causes his activity is due to the sentence 
(uttered by the senior elder) ; and then by (applying the 
method of) picking up and (the method of) rejection in (the 
context of) another sentence (such as) "Bring the horse and 
tie the cow (to a post).*' he learns that the denotative function 
of the word ‘cow* is in respect of ‘that which is qualified by 
cowhood* and that the denotative function of the word ‘horse* 
is in respect of ‘that which is qualified by horsehood'. 

It may be thought that since the employment of words, 
in every instance, is intended to express some activity (such 
as ‘that of bringing’ which is to be brought about), so one 
should maintain that the meaning of a word is,learnt from 
only those sentences which prescribe an act, and not from 
those sentences which describe a fact. This idea, however, 
is not right. For even in respect of a fact, there are such 
usages as ‘‘In KancI, there is a king named Tribhuvanati- 
laka”; moreover, we find that the denotative function of a 
word, such as ‘bee*, in respect of an existing thing (namely, 
a bee which is a fact) is learnt from its use in a sen tence 
like "A bee in this fully blossomed lotus is drinking honey’, 
where the word, ‘bee* is used in contiguity with other words, 
the meanings of which are already known. 

‘The secondary (or figurative) meaning-functicn of a word 
(lak§ana) is also a significatory function of it, (sabda-vrtti). 
This secondary meaning-function of a word is constituted by 
'the relation of the word* (sambandha ) with ‘that with which 
the word is related by its denotative (or primary significatory) 
function’ (Sakya). In the sentence, "There is the herdsman’s 
hamlet on the Ganges’*, the word, ‘Ganges’ presents the bank 
of the river to the mind through the mere fact that the bank 
is connected with the river which is directly signified by the 
denotative or primary meaning-function of the word ‘Ganges*. 
Hence we should not presume that the word ‘Ganges* directly 
signifies, by its primary or denotative meaning-function, (not 
only the river having that name, but also) the bank of the 
river. Of course, in regard to a word like ‘ saindhava ’ (which 
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directly signifies both salt and horse), it is presumed that 
the word in question has more than one denotative or primary 
meaning-function (£akti), since a lump of salt and a horse 
are not naturally connected with each other. This indirect 
or secondary signification of a word is of three kinds: (i) 
indirect signification in which the direct or primary signi¬ 
fication is wholly given up; (ii) indirect signification in 
which the primary meaning is not given up; and (iii) indirect 
signification in which the primary meaning is partially 
given up and partially not given up. Where the primary 
meaning of a word occurring in a senteuce is not, in fact, 
connected even partially with the primary meanings of certain 
other words of the sentence, with which, however, the 
said word is in grammatical agreement, there , we have the 
first kind of indirect signification of a word, in which the 
primary meaning is wholly given up. This is illustrated by the 
word, 'platforms* in the sentence, “The platforms are crying 
aloud”. Where the primary meaning of a word occurring in 
a sentence is factually connected with the primary meanings 
of the other words of the sentence and is, therefore, retained in 
the total secondary meaning of the said word, there, we have 
the second kind of indirect signification in which the primary 
meaning is not given up, as in the sentence, “Persons with 
umbrellas are going*'. Where (only) a part of the primary 
signification of a word, by giving up the other part, is 
connected (with the primary meanings of the other words of 
the sentence), there, the word has (the third type of) indirect 
signification in which the primary signification is given up 
as well as not given up as in the sentence, “Thou art That’*. 

(What is called) gaum, i.e., metaphorical signification is 
also (a mode of) lakgana, i.e., indirect signification—it is of 
the nature of a word's relation with an attribute (guna) which 
is intended to be indirectly signified by it as in the sentence 
"The boy is fire**. 

Even vyanjana, i.e., signification by way of suggestiveness 
falls within primary and secondary significations. However, 
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that (signification by suggestiveness) which is based on the 
denotative capacity (not of words, but of) what is primarily 
meant (by them) is explicable otherwise by inference and 
other instruments of knowledge (i.e„ by some means other 
than verbal signification). 

Failure to understand the intended meaning is the root- 
cause of indirect signification. The intended meaning (of a 
word) is that, with the intention of (producing) the knowledge 
of which, that word is uttered, (We have to admit that) the 
knowledge of the intended meaning (of a word) is a cause of 
the knowledge of the meaning of a sentence (in which this 
word occurs), in view of (the fact that a word may have) 

r 

many meanings. Context and such other things are what 
enable us to ascertain the intended meaning. 

In (elliptical) sentences such as “the door,” we have 
to supply a word like ‘close*. It may be objected that 
since the purpose of a word is to produce the knowledge 
of what is signified by it, and since it is impossible to 
supply a word without knowing what is meant by the word, so 
(in understanding an elliptical sentence) it would be proper 
(to acknowledge) that we supply what is meant (by the word, 
rather than the word itself). This objection is not proper. 
For the recollection of a thing, which is brought about by a 
specific word (signifying that thing) is a cause of verbal 
cognition. Otherwise (i.e., if this is not granted) it would 
lead to the undesirable consequence of being required to 
grant that there could be verbal knowledge even from (such a 
collection of words as) “A pot. The character of being an 
object. The activity of bringing. Effort.’* 

In words like pankaja (meaning a lotus, but etymologi¬ 
cally meaning 'that which has its birth in mud’), there is 
etymological-cum-conventional signification. Etymological 
signification is the signification of the constituent parts (i.e., 
the grammatical roots, prefixes and suffixes which go into the 
composition of a word, taken together). The signification 
of the (word as a) whole is the conventional signification. 
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The signification of the word as a whole is (accepted), so that 
there may be invariably the knowledge of lotushood (from 
the word ‘pankaja’). Otherwise (i.e., if this collective significa- 
tion be not granted), it would lead to the (undesirable) 
consequence of being required to apply (the word ‘pankaja’) 
even to a water-lily. 

The followers of Prabhakara maintain that the significatory 
function (of a word) is in respect of a thing as related to 
something else. The followers of Gautama (however ) 68 uphold 
that since the relation (of one thing) to another can be known 
as the meaning of a sentence, it is not proper to suppose that 
the meaning function (of a word) is also in respect of (such) 
relation. 

E. The word, ‘Sabda* in the first sentence of the Tarka- 
samgraha, here, does not carry its usual sense, namely, either 
sound or ‘word*. as such, but sabda as a pramana, i.e., as an 
independent instrument of valid knowledge, i.e., of knowledge 
which is caused by the hearing or reading of a sentence, to be 
more specific. We have often referred to such knowledge 
by the phrase ‘verbal knowledge’. As gabda is an instrument 
of valid knowledge, so in its definition it is stated to be not a 
sentence coming from any source, but a sentence coming from 
a reliable person. The word ‘reliable’ (apta), in this connec¬ 
tion, means both that the person from whom such a sentence 
comes knows correctly the fact which is stated in the sentence 
and also that he is truthful. A sentence is a collection of 
words. The word, 'pada which we have translated as ‘word’ 
implies, in this context, both that it is properly declined or 
conjugated (as the case requires) and follows other grammati¬ 
cal rules of a language, it should also be noted that 
since a vakya is defined as a collection of words, a vakya 
need not be a complete sentence, although we have, for the 
sake of convenience, rendered it by the word ‘sentence*—a 
vakya may be a phrase, a clause or a complete sentence. 


66 That is, the supporters of Nyayu. 
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The meaning of a sentence, understood in the sense in which 
we have just explained it, is often referred to as anvaya or 
saihsarga, which literally means the relation of the things 
meant by the separate words, the relation which the sentence, 
as a whole, expresses through these separate words employed 
in accordance with the rules of grammar of a particular 
language. 

A word is defined as that (i.e., an articulated sound) 
which has gakti. Sakti means capacity which, in the present 
context, means the capacity of indicating something other 
than the articulated sound to which this capacity belongs. 
The Sanskrit equivalent of the English word, ‘word’ is gabda. 
But gabda also means a mere 'sound*. That is why in order 
to avoid confusion with 'sound', our author, in defining a 
sentence, does not employ the term 'gabda*, but the term 
*pada 9 (vakyam padasamuhah), The capacity of a word to 
indicate a thing is said to be ‘in respect of that thing*. We 
should note that gakti is the capacity of a word to signify 
the primary meaning of a word, or its primary meanings, if 
the word happens to have many such primary meanings. In 
the latter case, the word must be supposed to have as many 
giktis or capacities as it has meanings, a single capacity 
being connected, with a single meaning. If a word, used in 
a sentence, happens to express some meaning which is 
different from the primary meaning, but related with the 
primary meaning, then, this significatory function of it is 
not designated gakti^but lakgana, We have rendered gakti 
by such phrases as 'direct signification*, 'primary significatory 
function or capacity* and lak$ana by ‘indirect signification/ 
'secondary meaning-function,* etc. Some philosophers, 
especially those connected with grammar and rhetoric, 
recognise, besides these two types of meaning-function of a 
word, also two other types, called gaugt and vyanjana, 
Nyaya, however, comprises them in either gakti or lak$atia. 
Gaum has been translated by us as metaphorical signification, 
and vyanjana as signification by suggestiveness. 
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What precisely is the nature of the peculiar relation 
which a word has to its meaning? Evidently, 6akti or the 
capacity of a word to indicate a particular thing is only a 
technical name for this relation. We are asking, “What, 
here, is meant by 'indicating* ?” The Dipika answers this 
question by saying that $akti is the relationship between a 
word and a thing, which helps, or is conducive to, the re¬ 
collection of the thing. As I utter a word or hear it, I some¬ 
how think the object with which the word is connected. This 
thought of the object, since it is neither perception, nor 
inference, nor any fundamental mode of non-mnemic know¬ 
ledge ( anubhava ), is considered to be mnemic. It is called in 
Sanskrit smrti, or upasthiti. We have usually translated it 
as recollection or memory knowledge. This may not be 
quite correct. It would appear, however, that some factor 
of memory is involved in my having the idea of a thing when 
a word which is connected with it is either uttered or heard 
by me. But we have not yet given any satisfactory answer 
to the question, “What is this peculiar capacity of a word 
(which is only a sound or a combination of sounds) to suggest 
the idea of a thing which is not sound, or which (when the 
suggested thing also happens to be some sound) is different 
from the sound which suggests it ?” Mimaihsa philosophers 
have maintained that this peculiar capacity of a word 
should be considered to be a natural property of it and a 
fundamental category of thing (padartha), on a par with, and 
different from, such other categories as substance, quality, 
activity, etc. But Nyays maintains that this capacity can be 
analysed into the will or desire of God that such and such 
an object should be understood by such and such a word. 
It is on account of the will of God that when a person hears 
the word 'ghafa* he at once thinks of that object which can 
hold water. So this gakti is but the will of God in regard 
to words, and not any such strange thing as Mimaihsa 
believes. This, however, is the view of earlier Nyaya. Later 
Nyaya holds that Sakti need not necessarily be the desire of 
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God that a certain word should signify a certain thing. Even 
the desire of man can make a certain word signify a certain 
object. Thus a combination of certain vocal sounds, which 
in ordinary language, is meaningless, can be employed by a 
child’s parents as its name; and in such an instance, it is 
obvious that it is the desire of the parents that accounts for 
the fact that afterwards such a new word makes persons in 
their neighbourhood understand or think of that child when 
they either utter or hear the word. So later Nyaya is of 
opinion that Sakti is nothing but a kind of desire, whether of 
God or of man. A school of older Nyaya also recognised the 
fact that technical words and proper names are of such a kind 
that their significatory capacity cannot be said to be due to 
God’s desire. But it would not grant that such words have 
$akti. In its view, they are merely paribha§a, i.e.» conven¬ 
tional and not £akta, i.e. f possessed of what properly is called 
primary signification. This, perhaps, is the implication of 
Annambhatla’s definition of a pada as sakta. Conventional 
words are not to be regarded as padas and as thus possessing 
£akti. 

The theory that words arc of divine origin (as is 
maintaintained by Nyaya) or that they have a natural capacity 
to express certain objects (as is the view of Mimathsa) is 
likely to have no appeal in modern times. Of course, the 
precise way in which language originated is still greatly 
shrouded in mystery. But rather than try to solve such 
mystery with the help^of God, or of some supposed natural 
property of words to signify things, one would feel inclined 
to support the view that the significatory capacity of a 
word is no natural property of it, but an artificial one, due 
to convention. In fact, this is what the later Nyaya view 
amounts to, if we free it from the doctrine that the meanings 
of the words of the Sanskrit language are due to the desire 
of God. 

The next question which the Dlpika considers is: What 
is it that a word ox term such as ‘pot’ primarily signifies? Is 
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it some individual pot (or pots) or the generic Character, 'pot- 
hood*. or is it some individual pot (or pots) as characterised 
by pothood? Annambhat$a, on behalf of Nyaya, maintains 
the last view. The second is the view of Miniamsa which, 
here, is stated first and then refuted. The position of Mimaihsa 
against that of Nyaya is supported by the following argument. 
Grant, for the sake of argument, that it is ‘an individual pot. 
characterised by the generic attribute pothood’ which is the 
primary signification of the word ‘pot*. Now it is a general 
principle, which is recognised by Nyaya also, that the know¬ 
ledge of a thing as characterised by some attribute requires 
the prior knowledge of that attribute. Hence when after heat¬ 
ing the wofd, ‘pot,* I recollect an individual thing character' 
ised by pothood, it must be granted that here I recollect the 
generic attribute ‘pothood* which characterises the individual 
thing. Now we can well suppose that this pothood is all that 
the word ‘pot* reminds me of. This will fully explain the 
fact that I think of an individual pot when I hear the word 
‘pot*. For although the word 'pot* in a sentence like “Bring 
a pot’* would, on this theory, remind me of pothood and 
not of an individual pot, still the consideration that what 
cun be brought is not pothood but an individual thing which 
is characterised by pothood would immediately afterwards 
make me think of an individual pot, loo 67 . Of course, both 
Miniamsa and Nyaya would grant that when a person hears 
the sentence, “Bring the pot**, the word 'pot* which occurs in 
it would give him the idea of an individual thing characterised 
by pothood. But the question is: ‘‘How much of this 
total idea is caused by the word‘pot’?” Mimamsa holds that 
the hearing of the word is responsible only for the idea of 
pothood, as this is quite sufficient for the purpose of his 
having the total idea of an individual pot as characterised by 

67 Consideration of this kind would be treated by Mimfuhsa as 
a mode of non-iuferential mode of mediate knowledge called artha- 
patti, referred to, herp, as iiksepa, while it would be treated by Nyaya 
as an instance of inference. 
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pothood. In framing a theory, we should as far as possible, 
abide by the law of parsimony (i.e., apply Occam’s razor)'. 
Hence the word *pot’ should be supposed to signify only 
pothood and not also the individual thing which it character¬ 
ises, since this would be attributing, to the significatory 
capacity of a word, more than the minimum which the situa¬ 
tion demands. That is to say, Sakti or the meaning capacity of 
a word is in respect of a generic character which is common 
to all its individual instances and not in respect of some or 
all of its individual instances, nor in respect of such indivi¬ 
duals as are characterised by this generic character. 

This view of Mimaihsa is rejected by our author on behalf 
of Nyaya. Before proceeding further, we may mention, here, 
that neither Mimaihsa nor Nyaya would support the view 
that the direct significatory capacity of a word is in respect 
of some particular individual or individuals of a class, merely. 
The principal argument for rejecting this view is that a parti¬ 
cular individual cow, as such, cannot be supposed to be 
what the word ‘cow’ stands for. If it did stand for only an 
individual cow, one could not understand, by the same word 
*cow’, now this individual cow, then that individual cow 
and on a different occasion those individual cows. In fact, 
both Nyaya and Mimatnsa agree that a word certainly 
signifies a generic character. But Nyaya maintains that this 
is not the only thing that a word signifies primarily. A 
word primarily means also an individual, of course, as 
characterised by its generic attribute. On what ground does 
Nyaya say this? As. the Dipika points out, when an elder 
tells me, “Bring the cow”, I at once understand what he 
means to say. If the word ‘cow*, in his sentence meant cow- 
hood, his sentence would mean that cowhood should be 
brought by me. But certainly cowhood is not the sort of thing 
which can possibly be brought. Hence the word ‘cow,* here, 
means an individual cow which alone is a fit object for being 
brought from one place to another. Of course, the Mimaihsa 
philosopher may urge, “Mimatnsa, too, would not maintain 
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that the elder’s sentence means the bringing of*cowhood. By 
uttering this sentence, the elder certainly means that a par¬ 
ticular individual cow should be brought.” But the point 
is: What do I primarily understand by the word ‘cow/ 
when I am asked to bring the cow? The contention of 
MImaihsa is that the word ‘cow' primarily makes me think of 
cowhood and then by some non-verbal means I also think of 
the individual which possesses this cowhood. Against this, 
Nyaya urges that in understanding a sentence of this kind, 
nobody is aware of adopting any non-verbal means—one 
would seem directly to understand from the sentence itself 
that an individual cow is to be brought.** 8 This means that 
the word 'cbw' which occurs in this sentence directly means 
an individual cow, although in order to understand that it is 
a cow and not any other thing which the elder desires me to 
bring, it is necessary also to admit that the word *cow* means 
further that generic attribute by possessing which a cow is a 
cow; so the correct view in the matter is that the word *cow' 
means an individual as characterised by the generic attribute 
‘cowhood.* 

How is this meaning or denotative function of a word ori¬ 
ginally learnt by a novice? The Dipika says that this is 
originally learnt by a child by observing the verbal behaviours 
and the consequent voluntary activities of more grown-up per¬ 
sons. Thus the father of a child may, in its presence, say to 
its elder brother, “Bring the cow"; it then finds its elder 
brother to perform the act of bringing the cow to their father. 
If now the child be supposed to have learnt, however vaguely, 
that a voluntary act, such as that of bringing a cow, is pre¬ 
ceded by the voluntary agent’s idea or fore-knowledge of the 
sort of act which is to be performed, we can very well believe 
that the child infers that its brother’s act of bringing the 
cow is preceded by his idea or fore-knowledge of the act and 

68 For a very good exposition of the Nyaya view on this topic, 
the student may consult Phanibhusaiia I'arkavagisa’s notes in his Ben¬ 
gali edition of the Nyiiya-Bhasya, 2.2.66. 
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that this fore-knowledge has been caused by his hearing 
certain words proceeding from their father. The latter part 
of this inference must be supposed to be due to an implicit 
application of the method of agreement and difference 
(anvaya-vyatireka )—the child has observed that whenever 
their father addresses the words, “Bring the cow” to its elder 
brother, the latter invariably brings the cow to him, but when 
the former does not do so, the latter does not act in the same 
fashion. In other words, the child infers that its brother’s 
knowledge of their father's desire that he should bring the 
cow was caused by his hearing the sentence, “Bring the 
cow”. It perhaps hears, on a dilferent occasion, the words, 
“Bring the horse” and finds that, this time, not a cow but a 
horse is brought; on still another occasion, it hears the 
words, "Tie the cow” and the words, “Tie the horse” and 
finds that its brother performs a different act directed to a 
cow and a horse. Thus by observing how on account of the 
fact that certain sentences include (avapa) the word ‘cow’ and 
exclude (udvapa) the word ‘horse’ or include the word ‘tie’ 
and exclude the word ‘bring’ (as the cases may be), the 
brother performs different acts directed to different objects, 
it learns that the words ‘cow*, horse*, ‘bring’, ‘tie*, etc. 
respectively mean different things of such and such kinds, 
Nyaya recognises that there are other ways, too, by which 
we learn the meanings of new words. The instrument of 
valid cognition, which is called ‘Analogy', is one such way. 
This has been discussed and explained in Section 19. The 
meaning of a new wort) is also learnt from such other sources 
as grammar, a dictionary, a sentence in which the new word 
is employed in contiguity with other words of which the 
meanings are already known, etc. Nevertheless, it must be 
granted that the principal way in which a child learns the 
meaning of the more important words which are employed in 
• daily life by the people among whom the child grows up is 
what the Dipika describes as ‘(the observation of) the 
behaviour of its elders’, i. e„ by observing how a person acts 
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after hearing imperative sentences like “Bring the cow*'. On 
account of this, MImansa philosophers of the Prabhakara 
school maintain that the meanings of words are necessarily 
connected with some act which is to be brought about, that 
verbal comprehension (Sabda-jnana), truly so called, invari¬ 
ably refers to such an act and that the only way in which 
the primary meanings of words are learnt (6akti-graha) is the 
observation of the behaviour of one’s elders. The Dipika 
refutes this view with the remark that we have verbal 
comprehension even from indicative sentences like “In Kanci, 
there is a king named Tribhuvanatilaka”, which are not 
imperatives and which describe some fact without prescribing 
an act. The Dipika also points out that the observation of 
the specific acts which a person performs after he hears a 
certain imperative sentence addressed to him is not the only 
way in which one learns the meaning of a word for the first time. 
For instance, a person who does not know the meaning of 
the word,' madhukara * (etymologically meaning 'the maker of 
honey’) can learn that this means a bee, when he hears from 
a reliable person, “Here in a fully blossomed lotus, a bee 
is drinking honey,” provided, of course, he knows the mean¬ 
ing of the other words of the sentence, such as 'lotus,* 
'drinking’, etc. 

The next question discussed in the Dipika is the capacity 
of a word of indirectly signifying something. This indirect 
mode of signifying a thing, which a word can perform, is 
called laksana, as distinct from sakti. In the view of Nyaya, 
these are the only two types of significatory capacity which 
words possess, namely, sakti and laksana. Of these, the first 
has just been explained. Laksana is defined as relation 
with what is directly signified (sakya). The stock example 
for illustrating this sort of indirect meaning of a word is: 
“There is a herdsman’s hamlet on the Ganges.” The primary 
or direct meaning of the word 'Ganges* is the flowing 
stream of the river named Ganges—what the word 'Ganges* 
directly signifies (i. e„ its gakyartha) is the flowing watery 
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surface of the river. But this meaning is not appropriate in 
the present sentence; for there can be no hamlet on a flowing 
watery bed. What the word 'Ganges’ must mean, in the present 
sentence, is the bank of the river having that name. The bank 
has the relation of immediate contiguity with the flowing 
surface of the river, and it is the flowing surface of the river 
which is the primary meaning (gakyartha) of the word 'Ganges/ 
Hence the intended meaning, here, namely, the bank of the 
river, is signified by the word 'Ganges’ on account of the fact 
that the bank is related with the primary meaning of the word. 
Although the word 'Ganges’ directly signifies the flowing 
surface of the river, still it indirectly signifies, here, its bank, 
through the connection of the bank with its primary meaning. 
That is to say, the word 'Ganges’ has no direct, but only an 
indirect, significatory relation with the bank which is what it 
expresses in the present sentence. This sort of indirect rela¬ 
tionship which a word has with what is secondarily meant by 
it is called laksana. The question naturally suggests itself, 
“Why must we not think that the word ‘Ganges* has two 
primary meanings, namely, (i) the flowing watery surface of 
the river, and (ii) its adjoining banks?” To this, the answer 
is that since the word can remind us of the banks on account 
of their contiguity with the river, so it would be against the 
principle of parsimony to think that the same word has two 
meanings and hence two primary significatory capacities 
(Sakti). One word, one primary meaning—this is what should 
be accepted except when the various meanings are not con¬ 
nected with one another in actual fact. An instance of a 
word having two primary significatory capacities is supplied 
by the word saindhava which means both 'salt* and 'horse/ 
Here, we cannot suppose that one of these meanings is pri¬ 
mary and the other secondary, since the two are not connected 
with one another factually. Hence we have perforce to 
ascribe two denotative capacities to the same word 'sam- 
dhava .'* 

This laksana or figurative signification of a word has been 
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divided in the Dipika into three classes. (1) Figurative signi- 
fication where the literal meaning is altogether given up. 
Thus in the sentence, "The platforms are crying aloud,” the 
intended meaning is that the persons on the platforms are 
crying aloud, and rot the platforms themselves. So, here, 
the word 'platform* signifies not its usual meaning, but the 
persons who are occupying it; and in this secondary meaning 
of it, the primary meaning has been completely given up. (2) 
Sometimes, the figurative meaning of a word retains, within 
it, the literal meaning, too, although it includes also something 
more which is different from the literal meaning and con¬ 
nected factually with it. This is the second type of figurative 
signification. This is exemplified in the sentence, "Men 
with umbrellas are going.” What is meant by this sentence 
is that a procession of men, many of whom are carrying 
umbrellas with them, is passing. Now this intended meaning 
of the phrase, 'men with umbrellas’ does not discard what it 
literally signifies; for ‘a procession of men many of whom are 
carrying umbrellas with them* certainly includes the 'men 
with umbrellas,* although it also includes some men who 
have no umbrellas with them. This represents the second 
type of figurative signification. (3) In the third type of 
figurative signification, the literal meaning is partly retained 
and partly given up. For example, in the sentence, "Thou 
art That,” the pronoun 'Thou* in the context in which it 
occurs has to be taken as referring to a finite individual self; 
and the pronoun "That” has to be taken to refer to God 
who is the creator, sustainer and destroyer of the universe. 
Now in this sentence, these two words are employed as 
subject and predicate respectively to each other. That is 
to say. the words, ‘Thou’ and 'That,* literally interpreted 
with reference to the context, mean the finite individual self 
and God respectively; and the sentence would appear to 
express the identity of the two. But how can the individual 
self which is limited in power, knowledge and goodness be 
identical with God who is omnipotent, omniscient and 
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perfectly good? Nor can the sentence be supposed to be 
a nonsensical combination of certain words uttered by a 
capricious person or a lunatic. For it is a sentence of the 
most holy of religious literatures, namely, the Veda. So what 
it asserts cannot but be true. Hence we must interpret 
the words figuratively and suppose that they have, here, some 
secondary signification, by lakgana, inasmuch as the literal 
meanings of the two words do not yield any coherent sense 
of the sentence. What may their secondary signification be? 
Consideration would show that in order that the identity 
between the individual self and God be possible, it is neces* 
sary to give up a certain part of the literal meanings of these 
words and retain some other parts: the part that should be 
retained should be what is common to both the individual 
self and God, so that their identity may be asserted rightly, 
and the parts which should be given up should be those 
which make the individual self and God different from each 
other. What, now, is the common element present in both 
God and the individual self? And what are the divergent 
elements? It would seem that the divergent elements are 
the limited power, knowledge, etc, of the individual self, on 
the one hand, and the perfect power, knowledge, etc. of God, 
on the other. If we discard these divergent elements, what 
would remain of the primary meaning of the former would be 
the mere self or spirit minus its individuality, and what would 
be retained of the latter would similarly be the mere spirit 
minus its Godhood or lordship of the universe. And the 
scriptural sentence in question means to assert the identity 
of the two, because, as a matter of fact, they have this 
identity. But one may object, *'What about the divergent 
elements ? It would indeed be poor consolation for a poor 
man to be told that he is identical in status with the king, 
in this respect that both of them are men”. To this objection, 
the reply given is that the scriptural statement in questioa 
further implies that the limited individuality of the self and 
the infinite power of God are both false appearances, and if 
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one could realise this, there would be an*end of all the 
sufferings of the individual self which are, after all, incidental 
to its belief that it is limited, while God is not. Hence, in 
this example, we get an illustration of the third type of 
laksana, called jahadajahallak§ana. It may be objected, 
however, “If 'pure spirit* (Suddha caitanya) is to be secondari¬ 
ly meant by the word 'Thou* which primarily means the 
individual self, then, ‘pure spirit’ must be connected with the 
individual self. Similarly, if 'pure spirit’ is to be secondarily 
meant by the word ‘That’ which primarily stands, here, for 
God, then, ‘pure spirit’ must similarly be connected with 
God. But is pure spirit really connected with the indivi¬ 
dual self and with God?” The answer is “Yes”. For the 
individual self is nothing but ‘spirit with limited ego-hood* 
or ‘spirit qualified by limited ego-hood* ; if we abstract, 
from this, the attributive portion, namely, ‘limited ego-hood’, 
we get ‘spirit’, as such, or ‘pure spirit’ ; so that ‘pure spirit’ 
can be considered to be the substratum of ‘limited ego-hood* ; 
that is, pure spirit is connected with the limited ego or the 
individual self as its substratum. Similarly. 'Godhood* which 
is the attributive element of God has ‘pure spirit* as its 
substratum. In other words, both the individual self and 
God are connected with ‘pure spirit*, so the literal meanings 
of the pronouns ‘Thou* and ‘That’, in the present sentence, 
are connected with their figurative meanings, and hence they 
can signify pure spirit by the secondary mode of signification. 

Wc are afraid that the explanation which we have offered 
for the figurative interpretation of the sentence, “Thou art 
That” would not be found by many to be satisfactory. But 
we must stop here. As a matter of fact, however, this illus¬ 
tration of the third kind of figurative signification of a word 
would not be acceptable to Nyaya which does not believe in 
the metaphysical identity of the individual self and God. This 
illustration would be acceptable only to Advaita Vedanta. 
What, then, from the standpoint of Nyaya could be offered as 
an illustration of this third type uf figurative signification of 

12 
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a word ? Nilakantha, the commentator oC the Dipika, says 
that, in the opinion of some, an appropriate illustration for 
this, which would be compatible with the general position of 
Nyaya, is, “This Devadatta (whom I am seeing, here and now) 
is the same as that Devadatta (whom 1 saw, there and then)". 
But he adds that, in the view of others, there is, in this, no 
secondary signification at all ; and he leaves the matter, there, 
without further discussion, suggesting, as it were, that Nyaya 
should rather not recognise jahadajahallaksana as a mode of 
laksana, at all 

Certain philosophers have recognised another mode of 
significatory capacity of a word, called gaunl, different from 
gakti and laksana which we have explained above. 
We have translated gaunl as metaphorical signification, 
because the illustrations which are given for this would 
appear to involve what in western rhetoric is known as 
metaphor. The Dipika illustrates it by the sentence, “This 
boy is (veritable) fire". It is clear that in this sentence, the 
word ‘fire* cannot have its literal sense, namely the object 
which has heat and burns whatever comes in contact with 
it. What, then, does the word ‘fire* in this sentence mean ? 
We know that, in western rhetoric, a metaphor is described as 
a shortened simile, so that the above sentence would be con¬ 
sidered to be equivalent to “This boy is as pure or bright as 
fire.” One may maintain that this suggests that the intention 
of the speaker in making a statement like this is to state just 
this fact of similarity between this boy and fire. It would 
appear, however, that a mere statement of similarity between 
two things does not necessarily require the indirect mode of 
signification. If it did, then, there could be no statement of 
similarity with the help of words understood in their very 
literal sense. So the intention of the speaker in saying that 
this boy is veritable fire is to state, with a good deal of force 
and effectiveness, not that the boy is similar to fire in some 
respect, but that he is extraordinarily pure or bright. Hence 
the word ‘fire* in the above sentence signifies not the substance 
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named fire, but purity or brightness, which i& (believed to be) 
a property of fire. That is why it is said to be the gauni 
mode of signification, the word, 'gauni* being an adjective 
derived from guna which means a property. 

Now it is the view of Nyaya that gauni should not be 
considered to be an independent mode of signification which 
is different from laksana. On the contrary, it should be 
regarded as an instance of laksana itself. For what is the 
definition of lak$ana? It is Sakya-sambandha, i. e., relation 
with what is literally signified. It is clear that this definition 
applies to the case of gauni. too. For instance, in the sen¬ 
tence considered above, the word, ‘fire* instead of signifying 
its primary meaning, namely, the substance fire, signifies 
purity or brightness which is a property of fire. And certainly 
the property of a thing is connected with it. Hence the word 
'fire', in this case, signifies what is connected with what is 
directly or literally signified by it, so that this mode of signifi¬ 
cation is nothing but laksana. 

Rhetoricians (alankarika) speak of still another significa- 
tory function of words, called vyanjana (signification by 
suggestiveness). Their argument in support of this is as 
follows: When somebody says that there is a milkman’s hut 
on the Ganges, if he means merely to say that there is such 
a hut on the bank of the stream Ganges, this indeed may be 
considered to be an instance of laksana; but if he meai s to 
imply further that the hut is situated in an atmosphere of 
holiness and coolness (and these properties are usually asso¬ 
ciated with the river Ganges), this additional sense is in¬ 
capable of being accounted for by mere laksana. Moreover, 
there are expressions like "Bhudharas (which mean either 
hills or kings by primary signification) appear charming 
when they are at a distance,” 61 ’ where the word *bhudhara\ 
standing as it does for either a king or a hill, suggests a fine 
similarity between the two, bringing before the mind a hoit 


69 Duraslha bhfidhara rarnyah. 
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of other ideas about them, besides the idea that distance 
lends enchantment to their view. It is difficult to see how 
the signification of these various ideas could be accounted for 
by mere gakti or laksana. There are also statements like the 
following couplet, where the words employed cannot in any 
way, either direct or indirect, be said to be connected with the 
intended meaning: 

“Go, oh dear, if go you must; but may your paths be 
auspicious; 

And may I. too, be born again precisely there, where you 
would be gone .*' 70 

Here, a lady, in saying this to her beloved who is about 
to start for a very distant land, really means to say that she 
would not live long after he leaves her and so he should give 
up the idea of undertaking this long journey. How can this 
intended meaning be drawn out of the words employed, 
either by gakti or by laksana? Yet, what is literally expressed 
by the words somehow suggests, without being factually 
related with, the intended meaning. Hence it would be 
unreasonable not to recognise this peculiar mode of express¬ 
ing something by suggestion as an independent mode of 
signification which words possess. This is what is called the 
vyanjana mode of signification. This vyanjana is of two 
kinds: (i) suggestion which is based on the primary significa¬ 
tion of the words employed—Sabda-Saktimula; . and (ii) 
suggestion which is based directly not on the significatory 
capacity of the words, but on what is meant (by the words 
employed)—artha-mula. The first is illustrated in the first 
two examples, given in the Dipika, namely, “There is a milk¬ 
man’s hut on the Ganges,” and "Bhudharas (i.e., kings or 
hills) are charming from a distance.” The second type of 
suggestion is illustrated in the third example, namely, “Go, 
oh dear, if go you must. 

70 Gaccha gacchasi cet kiinla panthiinah santu te ^ivnh. Mamiipi 
janma tatraiva bhuyat yatm gaio hhavan. 
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But Nyaya, consistent with its general policy of cutting 
down the number of theories wherever that is reasonably 
possible, rejects the claim of vyanjana to be an independent 
mode of signiticatory function of -words. It contends that the 
first type of suggestion, i.e., the one which is based on the 
primary significatory capacity of words, can be comprised, 
in certain cases, within the primary significatory capacity 
itself; as for example, in the sentence, “Bhudharas are charm¬ 
ing from a distance'*; for here, we can understand what is 
intended by the speaker, by having resort to the two direct 
significatory capacities (gakti) of the same word, ‘bhudhara’, 
one in respect of mountains and the other in respect of kings. 
In certa.n other cases, this subda gaktimula vyanjana can be 
comprised in lak§ana; as for example, in the sentence, “There 
is a milkman’s hut on the Ganges.” In order to get the idea 
of coolness and holiness, we can legitimately presume that 
the word ‘Ganges’ itself, since its primary meaning, namely, 
the flowing stream is connected with the holy and cool banks 
of the river, by lak§ana, i.e., indirectly, signifies not the bare 
banks, as such, but the holy and cool banks of the river. 

As for the second type of vyanjana, it would appear that 
the intended meaning, here, is not signified directly or in¬ 
directly (i.e., by £akti or luksana) by the words themselves 
at all. On the contrary, this intended meaning is known 
by a process of inference based, of course, on what is directly 
signified by the words of the sentence. For example, the 
intended meaning of the sentence, “Go, oh dear, if go you 

must,....” is “If you leave me, and undertake this long 

journey, 1 shall die soon alter you leave,” and this meaning 
can be known by a process of inference like “This woman 
will die after my going away from her, because she is employ¬ 
ing such singularly queer expressions.” 71 


71 Vide Nflakanfha’s commentary on this portion of the DTpika: 
Iyarh madiyagamanottarakalika-pruna-viyogavafi; vilaksana-Sabda- 
pruyoktrtvat. 
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Thus Nyaya maintains that there are only two modes of 
significatory capacity of a word, namely, Sakti and lakgana, 
i.e, primary and secondary signification. But how are we to 
ascertain that a certain word in a certain sentence has to be 
understood not in its primary sense, but in some secondary 
sense? Some philosophers hold that a secondary sense is to 
be understood, when the literal meaning of the word would 
come in the way of getting an intelligible and consistent 
whole of meaning from the sentence in which it occurs. This 
is what is technically called anvayanupapatti (i.e., unintelli¬ 
gibility of the total sense of the sentence— anvaya. here, 
means the total meaning yielded cumulatively by all the 
words of the sentence taken together). But this view is not 
acceptable to Nyaya. Against this, N>aya points out that a 
sentence like “Take the sticks in** (meaning 'take the men 
with sticks in’) does not lack intelligibility so far as the total 
sense of the sentence is concerned, even if we understand 
the word ‘sticks’ in its primary or literal sense. Nevertheless, 
every one would agree that here is an instance of laksana 
or indirect mode of signification. Hence it cannot be true 
that the ground on which the laksana mode of interpreting 
a word depends is the unintelligibility of the total meaning of 
the sentence if all the words be taken in their primary sense. 
Consideration would show that what necessitates recourse 
to the lak§ana mode of signification of a word is our failure 
to understand (amt pap at li ) the intended meaning (tatparya) 
of the word, unless this word be taken in some secondary 
sense. It would appear that this precondition for adopting 
the lak$ana mode of interpreting a word is fulfilled not only 
in such a sentence as “Take the sticks in’*, but also in such 
a sentence as “There is a milkman’s hut on the Ganges”, 
where there is also the uninteliigibility of the total sense of 
the sentence. Hence it is our failure to understand the in¬ 
tended sense of a word if it be taken in its primary meaning, 
which is the proper precondition of legitimately having 
recourse to the indirect mode of signification. 
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But what is meant by the word ‘tatparya* ? The answer, 
given in the Dipika to this, is indicated by the very phrase 
by which we have rendered it into English, namely, the 
4 intended meaning*. So this is no definition, but only an 
explication in more familiar terms, of a word which is 
rarely used except in the philosophical discussion of the 
topic on the import of words and sentences. The word, 
‘tatparya’ etymologically means 'the character of being for 
that* (it being an abstract noun formed from the word, 

*tat para ’ which means 'which is for that*). Hence it is 
necessary to explain the precise sense in which the word is 
employed in the present context, with the help of a definition. 
Tatparya is explained as 'the character of being uttered (by 
a speaker) with the intention of (generating in the mind of 
the hearer) the apprehension (pratiti) of that (i.e.,,a particular 
thing)’. 

The Dipika remarks that the knowledge of this tatparya 
or intended meaning is one of the causes of the knowledge 
of the meaning of a sentence. The reason why it is so is that 
in those cases, at any rate, where in a sentence there is a word 
having more than one primary signification, it is necessary to 
know the intended sense of the word before the meaning 
of the sentence can be apprehended. Thus in the sentence, 
"Bring saindhava”, it is not possible to apprehend the sense 
of the sentence without knowing first what out of the two 
senses of fhe word, ‘ saindhava *, namely, salt and horse, is 
the meaning in which it has been employed, here. And since 
the knowledge of the intended meaning of a word has to be 
recognised as a cause of the apprehension of the meaning 
of a sentence in these instances, so it should be recognised 
to be a cause of such knowledge in every instance of the 
knowledge of the meaning of a sentence. For the cause of a 
particular kind of effect is of the same kind in every instance 
of that kind of effect—the law of casuality is a universal law. ’ 

It may be objected that there is no way of knowing the 
intended meaning of a word except by knowing the total 
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meaning of the sentence in which it occurs ; and if it be main- 
tained that the knowledge of the total meaning of a sentence 
is caused by that of the intended sense of the words which 
occur in that sentence, this would involve circularity, i.e., the 
procedure of explaining a by b and at the same time b by a. 
To this the reply given in the Dipika is that what enables us 
to ascertain the intended meaning of a word is not the total 
sense of the sentence in which it occurs, but such facts as the 
context in which the sentence has been employed. Thus if 
the sentence “Bring me saindhava ” having, in it, the word, 
‘ saindhava* (which may mean either salt or horse) be uttered 
by somebody while eating a meal, then, the intended meaning 
of the word ‘ saindhava ’ must be salt and not horse. ’ Hence no 
circularity is involved in maintaining that the knowledge of 
the intented meaning of a word is a precondition of the know¬ 
ledge of the meaning of the sentence in which it occurs. 
Another such fact that enables us to ascertain the intended 
meaning of an ambiguous word in a sentence is the occurrence 
(in the same sentence) of a word or phrase of known import as 
a qualifying adjective of the ambiguous word in question. Thus 
when a person hears a sentence like “Hari with the conchshell 
and the wheel should be worshipped’*, he may be in doubt as 
to what precisely is meant by the word, ‘Hari\ here, since it is 
known that this word has several meanings, such as lion, 
monkey, etc. But the adjectival phrase, ‘with the conchshell 
and the wheel’ which qualifies Hari in this sentence clearly 
tells us that Hari, here, means Visnu, the Lord of the 
universe. 

It need hardly be mentioned that where the word has only 
one primary meaning, this primary meaning itself is the 
intended meaning also, unless this meaning comes in the way 
of ascertaining the total meaning of the sentence in which it 
occurs; and, then, we have recourse to secondary signification 
or lak§aiia in order to get the intended meaning of the word. 

The next point to which the Dipiku draws attention is that 
verbal knowledge should be considered to be wholly due to 
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words, namely, the words which are employed in a sentence 
in accordance with the syntactial and other essential rules 
of a language. Hence when we understand the meaning of 
an elliptical sentence such as “The door.” it must be 
presumed that we complete the ellipsis, here, not by supplying 
the idea of ‘close’ somehow presented to the mind, but by 
supplying, first, the word, ‘close’, before the word ‘door.’ 72 
Moreover, the supplied word must be of a specific sort, i.e„ 
properly declined or conjugated, as the case may be, or have 
a definite relative position in respect of the other words in the 
sentence. Else, there would not be verbal knowledge. Of 
course, there may be some other kind of knowledge, such as 
inferential, from words which are not employed m accordance 
with the essential rules that govern the use of words in a 
sentence of a particular language. It is recognised by all 
philosophers, who recognise verbal knowledge as a fundamen¬ 
tal mode of knowledge at all, that by hearing the words, ‘pot’, 
‘the character of being an object,’ ‘bringing’, and ‘activity,’ 
one after another, although one may, by some means or other, 
apprehend a consistent meaning such as would be expressed 
by the sentence, “Bring the pot," still this knowledge cannot 
be considered to be verbal knowledge. This knowledge 
would be verbal knowledge, only when it is derived from the 
words “Bring the pot,'* employed precisely in this order. The 
point is that verbal knowledge is a fundamental kind of valid 
knowledge, only when this is had from words that are em¬ 
ployed in the way in which they have to be employed in a 
language for giving expression to a complex idea. Not only 
that. Iu order that a piece of knowledge may truly deserve 
the name verbal knowledge, it is further necessary that it 
should be fully derived from words through their significatory 
capacities. Thus although the word, ‘pot’ may, besides 

72 This is so, when the sentence happens to be in English. In 
Sanskrit, however, the word, ‘close’ may as well follow the word, 
‘door’, since the latter word would have the accusative case-ending, \un 
as a suffix. 
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reminding one of that thing which can hold water, remind 
one of the empty space within a pot* still a piece of knowledge 
having for its content such empty space and derived from the 
idea of pot, but not through the meaning function of the 
word. *pot\ would not amount to verbal knowledge. 

Words are divided into three classes: (i) Those the 
significatory capacity of which is wholly derived from the 
meanings of their constituents (including grammatical roots, 
prefixes and suffixes that go into their composition)—this is 
called yaugika . since yoga (literally meaning addition or 
conjunction) means, in this connection, the significatory capa¬ 
city of the constituents of a word (avayava-gakti); (is) those 
the significatory capacity of which is the capacity of the word 
in its entirety (samudaya-$akti)—a capacity which is not 
based on the meaning of its constituents, but established by 
convention from times immemorial and hence perhaps consi¬ 
dered to be established by God, or established by some person 
and accepted by society in general—these are called rudha 
(i.e„ based on rudhi which means tradition or custom); and 
(iii) those the significatory capacity of which is partly derived 
from the meaning of their constituents (avayava-Sakti) and 
partly from tradition or convention (rudhi or samudaya-Sakti) 
—these words are called yoga-rudha. 

The first type is illustrated by the word pacaka (meaning 
‘one who cooks'), since it is formed from the root, ‘pac* (which 
means *to cook’) with the addition of the suffix nvul=aka (in 
the sense of ‘being an agent of some activity). The second 
type is illustrated by the word ‘go’ (meaning a cow). The third 
is illustrated by the word ‘pankaja’ (meaning a lotus)—here, 
the etymological meaning (yoga) is ‘that which is born in mud* 
(panka), and this would apply to a lotus as well as to such 
other things as a frog which are born in mud ; but tradition 
has restricted its application to a lotus alone ; hence this is 
a case of the third type of words, called yoga-rudha, i.e., 
■etymological-cum-conventional. 

Sometimes, a f.ourth type of words is also recognised and 
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called yaugika-rudha which is illustrated by such words as 
• udbhid * which etymologically means ‘that which rises up, 
piercing through (earth)’ and would therefore apply to such 
things as grass, trees*, etc.; but, by custom or tradition, this 
word also means a particular Vedic sacrifice ; hence, here is 
a word which has both an etymological and a conventional 
meaning, on account of which such a word is called yaugika- 
rudha (i.e., a word which has both an etymological and a 
conventional meaning). The distinction between the third 
and the fourth type lies in this that while the former has only 
one meaning which is partially etymological and partially 
conventional, the latter has two meanings, one etymological, 
and another conventional. 

The reason why the word, ‘pankaja’ should be considered 
to be yoga-rudha is given in the Dipika in the sentence, “The 
signification of the word as a whole......**. We have already 

explained what the word pankaja etymologically means and 
how this etymological sense could equally apply to things 
of many kinds and how its application nevertheless is restrict¬ 
ed to a lotus. This should explain also Aunambhatta’s remark 
in the Dipika, “Otherwise. 

The next point discussed in the Dipika is a certain view 
of Prabhakara Mimamsa concerning the meaning of a word. 
One particular view of this school has already been consider¬ 
ed, namely, that a word primarily signifies not an individual 
thing but a generic attribute. Now another view of this school 
in the same connection. The Prabhakara philosopher raises 
the question as to how a collection of words (vakya), whether 
it be a phrase, a clause or a full sentence,™ signifies that 
connected total meaning (nnvaya) which combines the several 
things which are severally meant by the several words which 
make up the collection. In the sentence, “Bring the cow**, the 
word, ‘bring’ signifies a certain activity to be performed by 

73 The word ‘vakya’, literally meaning speech, stands for all these. 
But for the sake of convenience we have translated it as> ‘sentence’. 
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the person to whom the sentence is addressed ; and the word, 
*cow* signifies a particular animal which gives milk. But 
what is it that signifies the relation or connection between 
these two, namely, the activity of bringing and the animal 
*cow' ? We should hold that this, too, is expressed by some 
word or words, since otherwise the knowledge of the total 
meaning of the sentence would not be verbal, not being 
wholly due to words. But which word expresses this relation 
or connection ? Obviously, there is no word other than 
‘bring* and ‘cow*, in this sentence, which can be considered 
to express this connection. We must, therefore, presume 
that the said connection is expressed by each of the words- 
that make up the combination. But we must not maintain 
that the word ‘bring*, for instance, signifies, over and above 
the act of bringing, the specific connection between the act 
and the animal, ‘cow*. For in that case, when this word is 
employed in a different sentence, such as “Bring the pos¬ 
its meaning would either be different from what it was in the 
first sentence or it would not fit in the second. But, as a 
matter of fact, the word, ‘bring* has the same meaning in both 
the sentences and it also fits in the second. This implies 
that the word, ‘bring’ signifies not merely the act of bringing, 
nor ‘the act of bringing as specifically connected with the 
animal cow*, but ‘the act of bringing as related, in a general 
way, with something else*. What this something else specifi¬ 
cally is in a particular sentence would be determined by the 
other words of the sentence. Thus this something else is the 
animal ‘cow’, in the "'sentence which is under consideration. 
The Prabhakara view on this point thus boils down to this: 
A word primarily means not merely a thing by itself, but ‘a 
thing as related with something else*. This view in regard 
to the significatory capacity of a word is called anvita- 
bhidhana, or the signification of what is related. 74 

74 Usually, the Prabbakara view is stated thus: A word signi¬ 
fies something as related with an activity (kriyiinvitc saktih). For 
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The Nyaya view is opposed to this and is called abhihitan- 
vaya, or the theory that a word does not by itself signify the 
relation between what it means and something else, but that 
this relation or connection is known from the sentence, i.e., 
that peculiar combination of words which the sentence is. 
We can well presume that the particular connection between 
certain things, which is expressed by a combination of words, 
is made known by the syntactical comprcscnce of these words 
in that combination. So it is not necessary to burden every 
word of a sentence with the task of signifying, besides the 
thing which it primarily means, also a general relation with 
something else, which is to be specified differently in every 
different- sentence. The Prabhakara philosopher raises the 
question, “If the words that form a combination do not some¬ 
how signify, in some manner, the relation between the things 
which are meant by them, what is to signify this relation ?” 
To this, Nyaya answers, “The said relation is expressed by 
the way in which the words are combined in a particular 
collection of them in accordance with the grammatical rules 
of a language’*. 

instance, in the sentence, “Bring the cow", the word ‘cow’ signifies 
the animal called ‘cow’ related with "the- activity of bringing’ which 
is expressed by the word, ‘bring’ occurring in the same sentence. 
This way of putting the Prabhakara position is connected with ano¬ 
ther view of this school, namely, that only injunctive sentences should 
b,e considered to constitute that particular type of instrument of valid 
knowledge which is called sabda—-sentences which describe a fact 
should not be considered to yield any distinct kind of knowledge 
which is different from what is yielded by such other instruments as 
perception, inference, etc., since they all result in the knov/ledge of 
some fact. That a certain action should be done cannot be known 
by any instrument of knowledge other than a sentence. Thus words 
are the specific instrument of knowledge that they are, only when 
they express a prescription, injunction or request in respect of some 
activity to be done (or avoided) by a person. 

But the Prabhakara position in this matter is also sometimes stated 
in the way in which it has been done, here, in the Dipika, in ordvr 
that the essence of this theory may hold good of even non-injunctive 
sentences which describe a fact. 



SECTION 21 
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T. Expectancy, suitability and proximity are causes of 
the knowledge of the meaning of a sentence. The incapacity 
of a word, which is due to the absence of another word, to 
produce the knowledge of the connected meaning (of a sentence 
in which it occurs) is what constitutes (its) expectancy. 
Suitability is the absence of incompatibility of sense. Proxi¬ 
mity is the utterance of words without (inordinate) delay. A 
group of words (vakya) which lacks expectancy, etc. is not 
an instrument of valid knowledge (apramana). For example, 
(the group of words) “cow, horse, person, elephant” is not an 
instrument of valid knowledge, because there is, here, no 
expectancy. (The group of words), “One should sprinkle 
with fire” is also not an instrument of valid knowledge* 
because there is, here, no suitability. Words such as "Bring 
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the cow”, uttered cot in association with each other and at 
different praharas , :5 is (similarly) not an instrument of valid 
knowledge, since there is, here, no proximity. 

D. In the sentence, “Expectancy.”, what is meant is 

the knowledge of expectancy, etc. Otherwise (i.e., if this 
interpretation be not accepted), there would be no) wrong 
verbal knowledge through the wrong knowledge of expectancy, 
etc. Expectancy is defined in the sentence, “The incapacity 

of a word.”. The defining character of suitability is stated 

in the sentence, “Suitability.The defining 'character 

of proximity is stated in the sentence, “Proximity...”. Proxi¬ 
mity is the recollection of the meanings of the words 
(employed in a sentence) without too much delay. (The 
word) ‘utterance* is mentioned, here, because it (i.e. utterance) 
is of use for this (i.e., for the recollection of the meanings). 
(The group of words), “cow, horse, etc.” and also (the group 
of words), “pot, the character of being an object” are instances 
of the absence of expectancy. 

E. In order to understand the precise meaning of the 
word akaihk§a or expectancy, it may be necessary to call 
to mind the meaning of the word *anvaya\ Anvaya is the 
total meaning of a group of words (whether it be a phrase, * 
a clause or a full sentence), i.e., the relation of what is meant 
by one word with what is meant by another word in that 
group. Now in the sentence, “Bring the cow”, the total 
sense of all the words taken together is the anvaya or the 
relation between the following:—(i) the command of the 
speaker, (ii) the act of bringing to be performed by the 
person spoken to, and (iii) the cow. The command is express¬ 
ed by the imperative mood of the verb 'bring’ in English 
(and by the conjugational suihx r 7i/\ added to the root, ‘in* 
in Sanskrit). Now about every one of these words, it would 
be correct to say that it, by itself, fails to convey this anvaya 


15 A prahara is a period of time of about three hours. 
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without the help of the other words of the sentence. This 
failure, however, raises an expectancy for being remedied by 
the addition of other words. Thus the utterance of the word 
'bring* in the manner of a command would create in the mind 
of the hearer the expectation to know what is to be brought. 
Hence this word, 'bring* in the imperative mood has expec¬ 
tancy. It should be observed further that a word has expec¬ 
tancy only when employed together with other words that 
may be said to fulfil this expectancy. Not only that. All the 
words must be employed in accordance with the syntactical 
and other rules of a language. Thus although the words 
‘pot,* ‘the character of being an object*, 'the act of bringing* 
and 'effort’ express the same things which are expressed by 
the words of the sentence, "Bring the pot,'* still none of them 
in the former group has expectancy and hence such a group 
of words cannot give rise to the knowledge of anvaya, i.e., 
the verbal knowledge of the relation between one thing and 
another. 

Suitability (yogyata), like expectancy, is a relative term 
and is meaningful only in the context of words occurring in 
the same sentence. Of two such words, one is said to be 
suitable in respect of the other, if it be not a fact that the 

¥ 

meaning of one is never actually related with the meaning of 
the other. If it be a fact that the meaning of one is never in 
actual relation with the other, then, there is what is called 
artha-badha, i.e., incompatibility between these meanings. 
For example, when it is never a fact that fire is actually con¬ 
nected with the act of sprinkling, then, we say that the two 
are incompatible. And the absence of incompatibility between 
the meanings of the two words is what constitutes the suita¬ 
bility of these words in respect of each other. Thus the words 
'sprinkle* and 'fire' have no suitability (yogyata) in respect 
of each other. But the words 'water* and 'sprinkle* have such 
suitability. 

Sannidhi or iisatti is proximity. This also is obviously a 
relative characteristic which one word of a sentence has in 
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relation to another in it. The necessity of this characteristic 
for verbal knowledge is seen when it is realised that in order 
that a combination of words may give rise to the knowledge 
of a total sense, the meaning of none of them should be 
totally lost when the meaning of the last among them is 
recalled. If I were to utter the word ‘bring’ in the morning 
and the word 'pot* in the evening, then, from the group of the 
words "Bring the pot,” there would not result any verbal 
knowledge of that relation of the meanings of these words* 
which is expressed by the sentence. It may be mentioned 
that although the definition of proximity contains the word 
'utterance,* still this should be understood as standing also 
for such other modes of proximity as are exhibited in writing 
or silent thinking. What is essential for proximity is that 
the meanings of the words should be recalled in sufficiently 
quick succession. Uninterrupted utterance is only one of 
the ways for securing this. 

As the Dipika remarks, these characteristics of expectancy, 
suitability and proximity do not, in themselves, i.e., by their 
mere presence in the words under consideration, give rise to 
verbal knowledge. What is necessary for verbal knowledge 
is the knowledge that they are present, there, even if they are 
not actually so present. Thus if a man thinks that in a group 
of words, each word has each of these characteristics, namely, 
expectancy, suitability and proximity, although some or none 
of these words, has all of them, still he will have verbal 
knowledge out of this group of words; that is to say, he will 
somehow get a total meaning of this group. Of course, such 
verbal knowledge would not be correct. Again, although all 
the words of a sentence have all of these characteristics, still 
he will not understand the total meaning of the sentence, if he 
thinks that they are absent from them. 

Annambhat{a has already, in the Dipika of Section 20, 
mentioned another cause of verbal knowledge, namely, the 
knowledge of the intended meaning of a word (tatparya). 
So. the following four are the causes of verbal knowledge: 

13 
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(i) knowledge of expectancy, (ii) that of suitability, (iii)’that 
of proximity and (iv) that of intended meaning. It may be 
worthwhile to repeat that the intended meaning in this con¬ 
nection is not the intended meaning of the sentence as a 
whole, but that of a word in the sentence. 
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T v A sentence is of two kinds: (i) Vedic or scriptural and 
(ii) ordinary or empirical. All Vedic sentences are instru¬ 
ments of valid knowledge, because they are uttered by God. 
An empirical sentence, however, is an instrument of valid 
knowledge, (only) when it is uttered by a trustworthy person. 
No other sentence is an instrument of valid knowledge. (That 
is, all other sentences lack evidential value). Verbal cognition 
is the knowledge of the meaning of a sentence. The instru¬ 
ment of this (verbal knowledge) is words. 

D. A sentence is divided into its classes in the sentence, 
*'A sentence is...”. The speciality of a Vedic sentence is 
stated in the sentence, "All Vedic sentences...”. It may be 
objected,“Since the Veda has no beginning (in time), how can 
it have the character of being uttered or made by God?” But 
this objection is not proper. (For in support of our view we 
can give the following argument): The Veda is composed by 
a person, since it is a collection of sentences, just as the Maha- 
bharata is. Nor is 'the character of having an author who is 
remembered’ a vitiating condition of the probans (of this 
inference). For (this character) is that with which the probans 
is invariably concomitant, since it is remembered by such 
persons as Gautama through an unbroken line of disciples 
(from the time when the Veda was composed) that the Veda 
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has an author. Moreover, there is (in support of this view) 
the scriptural text, “From that meditating one (i.e. from God), 
the three Vedas originated.” 

The objection is raised: Letters are eternal, (since this 
must be granted) on the strength of the recognitive judgment, 
“This (letter) 'ga' is the same as that (letter) 'ga* ”. So, then, 
how can the Veda (which is a collection of sentences which 
are only a collection of words, which, again, are nothing but 
a collection of letters such as 'ga') be non-eternal? But this 
objection is not right. For on account of the (common) ex¬ 
perience that (the letter) 'ga' (which is only a sound) has ori¬ 
ginated and (the letter) 'ga' has ceased to be, (it must be 
granted that) letters are not eternal; and the recognitive judg¬ 
ment, “This * ga* is the same as that *ga’ " has, for its object, 
only 'the character of belonging to the same class' (a character 
which every ’ga* has in relation to every other 'ga'), just like 
the recognitive judgment, “This is the same flame of the lamp 
as that (flame)*’; even if letters be (supposed to be) eternal, a 
sentence which has the characteristic of possessing a (definite) 
order of sequence (of the letters which go into its composition) 
is non-eternal. So (it is established that) the Veda has been 
spoken by God. The Smrti works, such as those of Manu, as 
well as the traditional rites and customs (practised by reli¬ 
gious people) are authoritative on account of their being 
based on the Veda. Since (certain) texts (of the Veda) on 
which (certain) Smrti texts are based are not recited nowa¬ 
days (i.e., are not to be found in contemporary recitations of 
the Veda), so it is "presumed that certain sections of the Veda 
which are their source have been lost. It may be objected: It 
is absurd to presume that (certain) sentences of the Veda 
which has been being recited (continually from times imme¬ 
morial) are lost, and since the theory that the parts of a Vedic 
text lie scattered here and there at different places (of the very 
Veda which is recited even now-a-days) is not proper, so (we 
should presume that) the Veda which is inferred to be eternal 
is the source (of every authoritative teaching of the Smfrti 
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works). But this objection (too) is not proper. For even then 
(i.e., even if we grant that no sentence of the Veda has been 
lost and that the Veda, just in the form in which it is recited 
now-a-days, is the source of the Sm^ti works, still) since it 
would be impossible (for the Veda) to instruct in case there is 
absence of the knowledge of the definite order of sequence of 
the letters (composing the sentences of the Veda), (so the 
Veda cannot properly be inferred to be eternal). 

The objection may be raised: 

Words are not an additional instrument of valid know¬ 
ledge, since the knowledge of the connection (of the meanings 
of the different words of a group of them) can be had from 
just an iqference (like): These words refer to the connection 
of the meanings which are recalled by them, because they 
form a collection of words which possess expectancy etc., just 
as my sentence (such as “Bring the pot"). 

But this objection is not valid. For it would be admitted 
by all that verbal knowledge is distinct from inferential know¬ 
ledge, since in regard to it there is the evidence of the after¬ 
cognition, “I know (this) from words.** 

It may be objected that there is another kind of instrument 
of valid knowledge, namely, presumption (in addition to the 
four which are recognised by Nyaya)—when it is observed or 
heard that Devadatta who is plump does not eat during the 
day-time, noctural eating (on his part) is indirectly known by 
presumption on the ground that (his) plumpness cannot be 
understood in any other way (than by presuming that he eats 
at night). But this objection is not proper. For (Devadatta’s) 
eating at night can be known by just an inference (of the 
type): Devadatta eats at night; because he is plump without 
eating during the day-time. 

'Inclusion* ( sambhava ), too, which is illustrated in “There 
is fifty, where there is one hundred* 1 , is (an instance of) 
inference. As for tradition ( aitihyam) which is illustrated 
in “There lives a yak$a (a kind of super-human spirit) in this * 
tree*', this is nothing but verbal testimony, coming from an 
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original speaker who is (at present) unknown. Gesture, too,, 
is a cause of valid knowledge (not as a fundamentally distinct 
kind of cognitive iustrument, but) through words or inference; 
and so it is not an additional instrument of valid knowledge. 
Therefore, there are only four (kinds of) instruments of valid 
knowledge, namely, perception, inference, analogy and words. 
It will now be discussed whether the fact that (valid 
cognitions have (for their predicate) some character which 
their subject possesses is known directly (svto-grahya) or 
indirectly (paratograhya). In regard to this matter, the 
statement of the opposite views (v i prat i patti) is: Either the 
validity of a judgment is known by all the things which ap¬ 
prehend (that) judgment but do not apprehend its invalidity, 
or this validity is not so known. Here (i.e., in this disjunctive 
statement of the opposing views), the affirmative side represents 
the theory of directness (of the knowledge of cognitive vali¬ 
dity), and the negative side represents the theory of indirect¬ 
ness (of this knowledge of cognitive validity). (In this state¬ 
ment), the word ‘air is (employed) for avoiding (the defect of) 
establishing what is already established (and accepted by the 
opposing school of Nyaya), namely, that it (i. e., cognitive 
validity) is known by an act of inferential knowledge. The 
words, ( *which do not apprehend (cognitive) invalidity" are 
(employed) for avoiding cancellation (of the theory of direct 
apprehension of cognitive validity), since validity is not 
apprehended by the judgment, "This cognition is invalid.’* 
The word 'its' (in the clause, "but which do not apprehend 
its invalidity) has been, employed, as otherwise there would 
be no directness (in the apprehension of validity) on account 
of the fact that what apprehends the validity of the after¬ 
cognition, "This knowledge is invalid" is not what does not 
apprehend (cognitive) invalidity. The meaning (of the clause, 
"which does not apprehend its invalidity) is: which does not 
apprehend the invalidity of 'it* i.e., of the substratum of 
validity. Because in the case cited (here) as an illustration, 
although there is the apprehension of the invalidity of the 
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primary cognition (vyavasaya), still there is ncft the apprehen¬ 
sion of ‘that’ (i.e.. of the invalidity) of the after-cognition 
(anuvyavasaya); therefore, the directness (of the apprehension 
of cognitive validity) is secured. 

It may be contended (against the Nyaya theory that cogni¬ 
tive validity is apprehended indirectly): Validity is known 
directly. For the after-cognition, “I know the pot” appre¬ 
hends the relation between the pot and (its generic character) 
‘pothood*. just as it apprehends the pot and (its) pot-hood; 
(this is so) because the primary cognition 76 (which serves, here) 
as sensory contact (in order that the objects of the primary 
cognition may be immediately apprehended by the after-cogni¬ 
tion) is th$ same (for the apprehension of the pot and its 
potfiood, as for the apprehension of the relation between the 
pot and its pothood); and what is meant by cognitive validity 
is nothing but the relation of (what is apprended as) 
the 'what* with (the 'that* or) the object in front (of the 
knower). 

This contention (of the opponent of Nyaya) is not justified.. 
If validity were known directly, then, no (such) doubt about 
cognitive validity would be possible (as actually occurs) in the 
pre-verification state of mind—a doubt of the type, “Is the 
cognition of water valid or not?.”; for (in this view) cognitive 
validity is (presumed to be) apprehended, for certain, by the 
after-cognition itself. Hence on account of the fact that there 
is no direct awareness of cognitive validity, there is (only) an 
indirect awareness of it. Thus when after the cognition of 
water, for the first time, there takes place movement (towards 
the place where water is cognised to be), and one gets water, 
validity (of this cognition) is ascertained by an inference 
which has only a negatively concomitant probans—an infer¬ 
ence (of the type): The cognition of water which occurred 
(just a little while) ago is valid, because it has caused success¬ 
ful activity; what is not like this is not like this; for example. 


76 That is, vyavasaya. 
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invalid knowledge. But in the case of (later) cognitions (of 
water), such as the second (the third, etc.), this validity is 
ascertained with the help of the probans: This is of the same 
kind as 'that* (i.e., the first cognition of water). And this has 
the previous cognition (of water) as an illustration (for show¬ 
ing its concomitance with the probandum *by presence*) and 
which (therefore) has concomitance (with the probandum) by 
(both) presence and absence. 

The fact that valid knowledge is caused by a good pro¬ 
perty (in the conditions of knowledge) is what constitutes the 
indirectness of its origination (utpattau paratastva ). The 
specific cause of valid knowledge is (thus) a good property. 
The specific cause of invalid knowledge is (similasly) a vitiat¬ 
ing property. Among these (four kinds of valid knowledge), 
the good property, for perceptual knowledge, is sense-contact 
with such a substantive as possesses the predicated character; 
for inferential knowledge, this good property is constituted 
by the cognition of the (presence of a pro bans which is really) 
concomitant (with the probandum) in that which (really) 
possesses that (probandum) with which it is concomitant; for 
valid knowledge by analogy, this good property is constituted 
by the cognition of true similarity; and in valid verbal know¬ 
ledge. it is constituted by the cognition of real suitability— 
statements of this nature should be supplied here. Since the 
absence of the predicated character in the object (presented) 
in front is not made known by the primary cognition 
(vyavasaya), so (one has to admit that) cognitive invalidity is 
known indirectly ( paratas ); and since it is caused by such a 
flaw as the derangement of bile, (one should maintain that) 
its origination (too) is due to certain extraneous factors. 

The objection may be raised: Since all cognitions are 
valid, therefore, there is no such thing as invalid knowledge 
at all. Nor should it be maintained that since we observe 
that there is activity on account of the cognition, "This is 
silver'* (which we occasionally have) in respect of a piece of 
shell, so the theory that (in illusion) the object appears differ- 
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ent (from what it really is) is justified; for adtivity is possible 
on account of the recollection of silver and the (non-mnemic) 
cognition of the object in front; nor (would it be correct to 
say that) this position (of ours) involves the undesirable 
consequence of being required to admit that there should be 
activity even on account of the correcting judgment, "This 
is not silver”; for (we can well presume that) activity is every¬ 
where caused by the non-apprehension of the presented 
object’s being different from what is desired. 

But this objection cannot stand. Since it is in accord 
with the rule of parsimony to maintain that in the case of 
real silver, that which causes activity (i. e., movement toward 
silver) is 4he judgment in which the object in front is the 
substantive and silverhood is the predicated character, so even 
in the case of a shell (which is mistaken for silver), it is pre¬ 
sumed that what causes activity (i. e„ movement toward the 
shell) on the part of a person who intends (thereby) to get 
silver (there) is a (single) determinate cognition (i. e., a cogni¬ 
tion which has, for its substantive, the shell, and has, for its 
predicated character, silver-hood). 

E. In this section, the Tarkasaihgraha states, in precise 
terms, what it is that constitutes verbal cognition. This is the 
knowledge of the total meaning of a sentence, clause or 
phrase, if such knowledge is caused by the memory knowledge 
of the separate words which are employed in it. We should 
notice that it is not words, but the knowledge of words, which 
is the specific instrument for verbal knowledge. For in an 
earlier section, 77 the author has stated that not akaihk§a, as 
such, but the knowledge of akaibkga is a cause of verbal 
knowledge. If words themselves be the instrument of verbal 
knowledge, then, there would be no verbal knowledge from 
the writings of a person who is either dumb or keeps mum 


77 See Section 21, p. 193. 
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as be writes or from the gestures 78 of a silent person who indi¬ 
cates. with the help of his fingers, such things as the number 
two or when we silently recollect certain verses and at the 
same time understand their meaning. For writings and ges¬ 
tures are not sounds and so not words, although by being 
aware of them we can be aware of words corresponding to 
them and then have verbal knowledge about certain things; 
and when we are recollecting some verses, words which are 
nothing but sounds are non-existent, although we are aware 
of them by memory. Hence if in these cases we have verbal 
knowledge of certain things, this must be due not to words r 
as such, but to the awareness of words . That words by 
themselves cannot directly be the cause of verbal knowledge 
can be seen from also the consideration that we do not have 
verbal knowledge from the words of a person, which we fail 
to hear. For, here, although the words are in existence, still 
we are not aware of them; and that is why we have no verbal 
knowledge from these words. It should be observed that when 
we understand, from the gestures or the writings of a person, 
what he intends to express, Nyaya maintains that our under¬ 
standing of his intended meaning amounts to verbal knowledge. 
This implies that, according to Nyaya, writings and gestures 
remind us of words and then yield verbal knowledge. 

Since the knowledge of words is the instrument (karana) 
of verbal cognition, so there must be some intermediate opera¬ 
tion (vyapara) before the knowledge of words gives rise to 
verbal knowledge. This intermediate operation is the memory 
knowledge of the meanings of the separate words of a sen¬ 
tence. The process which culminates in verbal knowledge 
may, therefore, be sketched roughly as follows. First we 
hear the words of the sentence which the speaker utters in 
our presence; as we hear the words, one after another, we 
quickly recollect the meanings of these words; and then we 
know the total meaning of the sentence as a whole—this total 

78 For some further remarks on gestures and writings, See pp« 
215-16. 
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meaning being constituted by these separate meanings as 
connected with one another. 7 ® 

Before stating what is to be understood by the phra$e« 
'verbal knowledge (Sabda-jfiana or knowledge derived from 
words*, the Tarkasaihgraha divides sentences or statements 
into two kinds, namely. Vedic and non-Vedic (or scriptural and 
secular). Vedic statements are all considered to be valid. 
This absolute authority of the Vedas is accepted not only by 
Nyaya but also by many other schools of Indian philosophy, 
such as Mimaihsa and Vedanta. But these schools differ 
among themselves about the reason why Vedic statements 
have such unfailing validity and authority. If this unfailing 
validity is hot a myth, obviously there should be some special 
ground for this. In ordinary life, we find that a statement, 
whether prescriptive or descriptive, turns out to be invalid 
on many occasions, although it is made in all good faith. 
Thus a prescriptive statement which asks us to do a certain 
action in order to attain a certain result may be invalid in 
the sense that the prescribed action does not, as a matter of 
fact, yield the result in question. Similarly a descriptive 
statement is often found to be wrong in the sense that the 
fact which it describes does not support the statement. Hence 
if Vedic statements be all invariably true, there must be some 
special ground for this. What is this special ground ? The 
reason why an ordinary statement is wrong is that the speaker 
or writer from whom it originates is mistaken. So Mlmadisa 
holds that the reason why Vedic statements are all infallible 
is that the Veda has no author at all (apauru§eya), that it has 
a sort of self-existence from beginningless time, i.e., it is 
eternal. But Nyaya maintains that the infallible authority 
of the Veda is due to the fact that it has been composed by 
God who is at once omniscient, omnipotent and absolutely 
veracious, so that He cannot be mistaken, nor deceptive nor 

79 This brief account is somewhat inexact. But perhaps this 
would do for our present purpose. 
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incapable of expressing what He means to say. Thus while 
Mimaihsa provides for the infallible validity of the Veda by 
denying that it has any author at all, Nyiya provides for 
this by asserting that its author is flawless. 

The Dipika, here, gives a brief account of the controversy 
between Mimaihsa and Nyaya as to whether the Veda has an 
author or not. Nyaya supports its own thesis by the syllogisms 
The Veda is composed by a person, because it is a collection 
of certain sentences, just like the Mahabharata. Here, the 
probaiis is, r a collection of certain sentences’ ; the probandum 
is, *a person's composition* ; and the statement of invariable 
concomitance between the probans and the probandum is, 
'whatever is a collection of certain sentences is'a person's 
composition’—the example which is cited for illustrating this 
concomitance being the Mahabharata which is certainly a 
collection of certain sentences and is universally recognised 
to be the composition of the famous sage, Vyasa. Against 
this argument of Nyaya, Mimaihsa may urge that the probans, 
here, is defective in that it has a vitiating condition (upadhi), 80 
namely, 'remembered authorship, i.e„ the fact that certain 
men remember that a certain work is the composition of 
a certain person’. An upadhi or vitiating condition of the 
probans is defined as what is concomitant with the probandum 
but not concomitant with the probans. Thus in pointing 
out 'remembered authorship* as a vitiating condition of the 
present probans, Mimaihsa is saying that 'remembered author- 
ship' is concomitant with the probandum, 'the character of 
being a person's composition’, i.e., whatever is composed by 
a person is also remembered by certain men to have had an 
author—this concomitance is admittedly corroborated by 
works like the Mahabharata. Mimaihsa is also contending 
that the probans, ‘a collection of certain sentences', however, 
is not concomitant with 'remembered authorship': for it is 
not true that whatever is a collection of certain sentences is 


80 For the explanation' of the term upadhi, see section 17. 
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also remembered to have been composed by a person, since 
in the case of the Veda itself, we find that nobody’s memory 
(i.e., no tradition) supports the contention that the Veda is 
the composition of some person or persons. While meeting 
this objection, Nyaya concedes that 'remembered authorship' 
is indeed concomitant with the probandum, 'the character 
of being a person’s composition*, ie., it is indeed true that 
whatever is a person’s composition is also remembered to 
have had an author ; but Nyaya controverts, at the same 
time, the Mimaihsa contention that 'remembered authorship’ 
is not universally concomitant with the probans, 'a collection 
of certain sentences'. Nyaya urges that the Veda which 
Mimaihsa elites as an exception to the said concomitance is 
actually remembered by Gotama, the author of the Nyaya* 
sutras, to be the composition of God. Gotama learnt it from 
an absolutely reliable tradition which has been handed down, 
from generation to generation, through a continuous line of 
preceptors and disciples, since the time the Veda was com¬ 
posed by God. Thus the Veda which is a collection of certain 
sentences is also remembered to have had an author. Hence 
it is not true that 'remembered authorship’ is not concomitant 
with the probans, 'a collection of certain sentences’. In other 
words, 'remembered authorship’ cannot be considered to be an 
Upadhi or vitiating condition of the probans, here. Stripped 
of technicalities, the controversy about whether the Veda has 
an author or not can be put as follows. The position of 
Nyaya is that there must be an author of the Veda, since it 
is a collection of certain sentences; moreover, the Veda is 
absolutely flawless; therefore, its author must be an omnis- 
sient person, i. e„ God. Against this, Mimaihsa raises the 
objection that it would not be correct to attribute an ancient 
work like the Veda to an author simply on the ground that 
it is a collection Of certain sentences, seeing that there is no 
sacred tradition that it was composed by a person. Nyaya 
meets this objection by urging that tbeie is, in the school of 
Nyaya philosophy, this sacred tradition that the Veda was 
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composed by God. Moreover, in support of its conclusion. 
Nyaya can quote a text of the Veda itself, which says that the 
three Vedas originated from God. 

The Dipika does not end the controversy, here. The 
Nyaya view that the Veda was composed by God implies that 
it is not eternal. Mimaihsa now tries to show that the Veda 
must be eternal by arguing 4 that the letters of the (Sanskrit) 
alphabet, such as ka , kha, ga, etc., are eternal and that the 
Veda is only a Collection of certain words which, again, are 
only collections of certain letters. That the letters of the 
alphabet are eternal is held on the ground that if we hear a 
letter, such as ga, being uttered in our presence by different 
speakers on different occasions, we can recognise it to be the 
same letter ga. This experience of sameness proves that the 
letter ga which was heard in the past is the same as the letter 
ga which is heard at present; but this would not be possible 
if the letter ga were non-eternal. Against this argument, 
Nyaya points out that when we hear the letter ga being uttered 
by somebody, we have the experience that it (which is nothing 
but a kind of sound) is produced by his vocal organ; and 
when we no longer hear it, we have the experience that it has 
gone out of existence. This means that a letter comes into 
being at a certain time and then in a short while ceases to be. 
How can that which has both birth and death be eternal? 
As for the recognitive experience that the ga which was heard 
in the past is the same as the ga which is heard now, this 
has to be interpreted as recognising not the numerical identity 
of the letter ga, but only the fact that the ga heard in the past 
and the ga heard at present belong to the same class, i. e„ 
they have a common character which can be called gatva 
(gn-hood). Such an interpretation of the experience of iden¬ 
tity is inevitable and indisputable in certain cases. For 
example, when we stare at a burning oil-lamp for some time, 
we feel that we see the same flame continuously for all the 
time. But is it not a fact that a new flame is produced at 
*very moment by the burning of the wick and the consump- 
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tion of oil? For as soon as the stage is reached when there 
is uo more wick to be burnt or no more oil to be consumed, 
the flame comes to an end. 

Of course, Mimaihsa does not grant that a letter is only 
a particular kind of audible sound (i dhvatti ). On the contrary, 
its position is that a letter is not to be identified with an 
audible sound—the former is only manifested in the latter. 
Hence though an audible sound comes into, and then goes 
out of, existence, still the letter which it manifests may be 
eternal. The argument of the Dipika in defence of the Nyaya 
view that the Veda has an author is to be understood in this 
context. The argument is as follows. Granting that letters are 
eternal, words and sentences cannot still be regarded as 
eternal. For if the same letters are arranged in different 
orders of sequence, they give rise to different words which 
have different meanings ; and this order of arranging the 
letters cannot be presumed to be fixed and eternal; for in 
that case, the same letters could not be arranged, one after 
another, except in a particular order ; but we find that the 
same letters are capable of being arranged differently so as 
to yield the different words nadi (meaning a river) and dina 
(meaning ‘humble*). But may not these different orders of 
priority and posteriority, which may obtain between the same 
letters, be eternal? No. For these orders of sequence are only 
orders of consecutive succession between prior and posterior 
moments of time ; and moments of time are admitted on all 
hands to be extremely short-lived, so that the actual order of 
succession between two such actual moments cannot be 
considered to be permanent, although the character of 
being consecutively successive may be a permanent feature 
which is common to the actual orders of succession that 
obtain between various pairs of actual moments, as well as 
actual pairs of letters which occupy such moments. Now 
the Veda is only a collection of words which, again, are only 
certain letters uttered in a certain temporal order—an order 
which, as has been shown just now, cannot possibly be 
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permanent. This means that the Veda is not eternal. Hence 
it can have an author. That it has an author has already been 
established by a piece of valid inference. 

That the Veda is not eternal is shown by Nyaya by also 
another consideration. Certain parts of the Veda must have 
been lost to the present generation. For there are certain 
sacred books, called Smrti, other than the Veda, such as the 
Manusaihhita, which give detailed instruction as to how a 
devout person should conduct himself in his daily life, both 
in the family and in society. Tradition' regards these sacred 
books also to be authoritative. But their authority is consider¬ 
ed to be secondary to, and dependent on, that of the Veda — 
it is presumed that what they prescribe is capable of being 
traced to some Vedic text. But as a matter of fact, some 
of their prescriptions cannot be traced to any statement of 
the Veda in its extant form today. Hence it is presumed 
that the original texts of the Veda which are the basis of the 
said Smyti prescriptions have been lost to us. If so, the Veda 
oannot be eternal. 

Against the above line of thinking, Mimarhsa may urge that 
the Veda has been handed down to the present generation of 
its reciters, through an unbroken line of teachers and students, 
and hence it is not possible that certain Vedic texts have been 
lost to them, while the rest have been retained unimpaired. 
Nor would it be proper to suppose that the various parts of 
the particular Vedic sentences which are to validate the said 
Smyti prescriptions lie scattered, here and there, in different 
places of the very Veda which is available to us, and can be 
constructed out of "them ; for such a supposal is altogether 
odd and absurd. Hence we should infer that the Veda is 
eternal and this eternal Veda it is which is the validating 
ground of all Smrti prescriptions. Of course, a Smrti pres, 
cription which is at variance with a Vedic one must be 
rejected as not authoritative. If, however, in regard to a 
Smjti prescription we do not find any positive and explicit 
support in the. Veda, it should be regarded as authoritative. 
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provided that it is not contradicted by any*Vedic statement. 
The reason why it should be considered authoritative is that 
such a Smfti prescription proceeds out of a sage and seer like 
Manu. 

The above argument in defence of the eternity of the Veda 
is rejected by Nyaya on the following ground. Let us grant, 
for argument’s sake, that the letters of the alphabet and the 
words and sentences of the Veda are somehow eternal. This 
would imply that all of them are always simultaneously 
present. But can letters, words and sentences make us under¬ 
stand what they intend to express, unless there be a definite 
order of sequence among them ? An eternally present group 
of letters, words, etc., which lacks such an order of sequence, 
would not be able to instruct us. An order of sequence is 
necessarily a temporal order of evanescent moments, and a 
Veda which is to instruct us, since it essentially involves such 
an order of sequence, must be non-eternal. The conclusion 
which Nyaya establishes by a syllogism—the conclusion, 
namely, that the Veda has an author—is in this way corro¬ 
borated by the non-eternity of the Veda. 

The Dipika next considers the question as to whether it is 
at all necessary to recognise verbal cognition as a distinct 
kind of knowledge which is different from inferential know¬ 
ledge. Although the Vai$e§ika system agrees with Nyaya to 
a very great extent, in its ontological, epistemological and 
logical views, still it comprises verbal knowledge within infer¬ 
ence. It is obvious that verbal cognition is not perceptual 
and that, therefore, it is some kind of mediate knowledge. 
But the question is whether there is ground to recognise ver¬ 
bal cognition as a kind of mediate knowledge which is distinct 
from inference. 

The syllogistic argument which is offered here in support 
of this Vai$e§ika thesis that verbal knowledge is only a kind 
of inferential knowledge may perhaps require some explana¬ 
tion. Suppose that I have not yet seen a daffodil, nor learnt 
anything more about it except that it is a kind of flower. If 
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now a reliable person who is acquainted with this flower tells 
me, "The daffodil is yellow’*, what kind of knowledge do I 
have when I understand what he says ? Is it inferential ? 
If so, what is the probans ? And what is the probandum ? 
As the syllogism has been stated in the Dipika, it would 
appear that the probandum is the total meaning of the entire 
sentence, i.e„ of the whole group of wcrds contained in the 
sentence, “The daffodil is yellow.” The group of words is 
the subject (pak?a). The conclusion ( nigamana ) is: “This 
group of words possesses the connected meaning, i. e.. refers 
to the connection of the meanings of the words, of this 
group.” The probans or mark is the fact that this is a group 
of words which have, in respect of one another, expectancy, 
suitability, etc. The universal proposition expressing the 
invariable concomitance of the mark with the probandum is: 
Whatever is a group of words which have, in respect of one 
another, expectancy, suitability, etc. refers to (or means) the 
connection of the meanings of these words. An illustration 
to show that this universal proposition is true is any sentence 
employed by me. i. e., by the person who attempts to under¬ 
stand the sentence, **The daffodil is yellow.” Certainly, when 
I employ a sentence such as “Your cup is broken,” the words 
contained in this sentence together express a connected 
meaning which is nothing but the separate meanings (of the 
words), as connected with one another in the way in which 
(I intend to assert that) they are connected. Thus it is by a 
process of inference that after hearing the sentence, "The 
daffodil is yellow”, I know the fact that the yellow colour is 
connected with the daffodil, i.e., I know the connection 
(saihsarga) of the meanings of the words of the sentence, i.e,, 
its total meaning. 

, The above account of the syllogism given in the Dipika 
in support of the thesis that verbal cognition is only a type 
of inferential knowledge is an oversimplification of it. But 
it is expected that this would give a rough idea of the sort 
of argument by which this thesis is sought to be defended. 
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This, of course, is not accepted by Nyaya. In its view, 
verbal knowledge is not inferential, but a distinct type of 
mediate cognition which is different from inferential know¬ 
ledge. Annambhatta, however, does not here attempt to 
show in what respect this syllogism is effective, although 
this has been done by other writers in support of the Nyaya 
position. In refuting this argument, he merely points out 
that in knowing the total meaning of a sentence, i.e., in know¬ 
ing the fact which is expressed by the sentence as a whole, 
after hearing it, we are not aware of performing any process 
of inference such as is suggested in the syllogism under consi¬ 
deration; on the contrary, we feel like learning the fact 
expressed by the sentence by merely hearing it. Self-reflection 
on what we actually do internally when we understand the 
meaning of a sentence, i.e., an after-cognition (anuvyavasaya) 
of the knowledge which the hearing of a sentence produces 
in our mind, is what Annambhatja thinks proves the unten- 
ability of the Vaise§ika view. 

To repeat what we have already stated, the word, 'vyava- 
saya’ means primary knowledge; and anuvyavasaya is the 
knowledge of knowledge or reflective or secondary knowledge. 
Whatever be the kind of the primary cognition which is 
known, whether immediate or mediate, this aunuvyavasaya or 
knowledge of knowledge is considered to be perceptual and 
would, on the whole, seem to be the same as what in western 
philosophy is termed introspection or inner perception. Now 
if introspection or inner perception be considered to be a 
fact, it would seem that its evidential value would have to 
be regarded as greater than that of such reasoning as has been 
offered, here, on behalf of the Vaisesika view that verbal 
knowledge is, really speaking, inferential. Some additional 
remarks would soon be made on this topic when the question 
of the knowledge of cognitive validity will be discussed. 

Certain systems of philosophy such as Mlmanisa recognise 
’presumption* (arthapatti) as an independent instrument 
(karapa) of valid knowledge, distinct from perception, infer- 
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ence. etc. Presumption is believed to be illustrated in those 
cases where a known fact cannot be understood without the 
presumption of another fact. For instance, the plumpness 
of a certain gentleman who does not eat during the day-time 
is unintelligible without the presumption of nocturnal eating 
on his part. This sort of presumptive knowledge, it is main¬ 
tained, is not inference. Nyaya, however, would not give to 
this process of knowledge the status of a fundamental kind 
of cognitive instrument (pramapa), but would include it 
within inference, based on some such invariable concomitance 
as would be expressed by the statement, ''Plumpness without 
eating during the day-time is invariably concomitant with 
eating at night”, i.e., whoever is plump without eating during 
the day-time invariably eats at night. Consideration would 
show that a piece of presumptive knowledge cannot be valid 
unless some such invariable concomitance as that of 'plump¬ 
ness without eating during the day-time’ and 'eating at night* 
be true. This indicates that the Mimaihsa philosopher’s view 
about presumption is ultimately based on some such relation 
of universal concomitance. If so, it should be conceded that 
such presumption is only an instance of inference, expressed 
in words which are somewhat different from those which are 
usually employed for expressing an obvious instance of 
inference. 

Bhafta Mimaihsa also recognises another fundamental 
type of cognitive instrument (pramana) which is named 'non- 
perception' ( anupalabdhi ). It is maintained that this is what 
initially acquaints u§ with non-existence (abhava). Nyaya 
rejects this view as unnecessary. Annambhatfa has already 
shown, in the Dipika of Section 6, how although non-percep¬ 
tion is necessary for the cognition of non-existence, still it 
merely serves as an auxiliary to 'sense-contact with the 
substratum of the non-existence, which is known’; and since 
knowledge by sense-contact is invariably perceptual, so the 
cognition of non-existeiice for which sense-contact is essential 
should be regarded as perceptual and the senses should be 
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regarded as the specific instrument (karana) for such cognition 
of non-existence. 

In this connection, the Dfpika refutes the view (of certain 
other schools of philosophy) that 'inclusion*, 'tradition* and 
'gesture* are additional cognitive instruments, distinct from 
the four which Nyaya recognises. The cases of inclusion 
and tradition are quite patent. The former which is illustrat¬ 
ed in "Fifty is included in one hundred*’ is an inference from 
the universal proposition that a smaller number is included 
in a bigger number. Tradition which is illustrated in "There 
lives a supernatural spirit in this tree” is obviously a case 
of verbal knowledge. As for gesture, we have already made 
some remarks in connection with the question whether words 
or the knowledge of words should be regarded as the specific 
instrument (karana) of verbal cognition. Here, the author 
tells us that a gesture cannot yield the knowldge of a fact (or 
a prescription) before it is translated in terms of words, or 
made to serve as a probans which is invariably concomitant 
with the fact (or the prescription) which the gesture is inten¬ 
ded to indicate. Now although it must be granted that very 
often or at any rate sometimes, this is exactly what we do 
with gesture, before we actually know what it conveys, still a 
stage may be reached when gestures themselves, like words 
or like written symbols, directly indicate things without the 
mediation of words or any process of inference. And this 
may be the reason which induced certain philosophers to 
recognise gestures, just as much as words, to be a distinct 
kind of cognitive instrument. But perhaps in that case, it 
would be better to recognise symbols (rather than words, 
gestures, etc.) as a distinct kind of cognitive instrument, 
and then words, gestures, writtten marks or any other 
type of a system of consciously designed signs would appear 
only to be different types of symbol. This view would seem 
to be supported by the modern method of teaching a deaf 
and dumb child to understand and communicate even com¬ 
plex facts (and prescriptions), such as are ordinarily express- 
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ed by us in judgmental forms which have within them the 
distinction between a characterisable thing and a predicated 
character. But the further consideration of the problem 
which bristles with difficulties cannot be pursued here* 
Suppose, however, that the fourth type of cognitive instru¬ 
ment which Nyaya recognises were to be included in 
'language* in the sense of symbols, we could still appreciate 
the insight of the Nyaya philosopher in recognising a fourth 
type of cognitive instrument other than perception, inference 
and analogy, and thus recognising four and only four types 
of cognitive instrument, although, perhaps, they were not 
quite exact in naming the fourth type as 'words.* 

The Dipika next considers what is considered to be a very 
important and controversial topic in Indian philosophy. It 
is the question as to what sort of knowledge it is which 
apprehends the validity of a valid cognition. In discussing 
this question. Indian philosophers generally start with a 
definition of the validity of knowledge. The Nyaya definition 
is usually accepted by almost all. Only those who believe 
that ultimate reality is a simple and absolutely unitary entity 
which lacks all distinction, and hence also the distinction 
between substance and attribute, have to give a different 
definition of cognitive validity, the reason being that tha 
Nyaya definition implies such distinction, and so would not 
apply to the right knowledge of this distinctionless entity. 
But perhaps barring the cognition of this ultimate reality,' 
even these philosophers would have no objection to accept 
the definition of validity which is given by Nyaya. We have 
already explained this definition in Section 2. The Dipika, 
here, starts the present dicussion by referring to this very 
definition of cognitive validity. Let us, nevertheless, call to 
mind that valid knowledge is defined as a piece of knowledge 
which has, for its predicate, a character which the subject or 
substantive (vi£e§ya) of this knowledge actually possesses. 
Now the question is: What is the-type of the knowledge 
which apprehends the fact that a cognition has, for its predi- 
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cate, a character which its subject possesses?. Different 
schools of philosophy give different answers to this question. 
Still they can be broadly brought under two classes: (i) Those 
that maintain that the knowledge which apprehends a primary 
cognition also apprehends the validity of that primary cogni¬ 
tion—these are said to support the directness of the apprehen¬ 
sion of cognitive validity (svatastva-vadin); and (ii) those 
that do not maintain this position. The system of Nyaya 
represents the second class and is, therefore, said to support 
the indirectness of the apprehension of cognitive validity 
(paratastva-vadin). The first includes, among others, the 
systems of Bbajta Mimaihsa, Prabhakara Mimamsa, the 
Mimaihsa* of Murari MiSra and Advaita Vedanta. Thus all 
the schools of Mimaihsa and the school of Advaita Vedanta 
support the directness of the apprehension of cognitive 
validity. Nevertheless, they differ from one another as to 
what knowledge it is which apprehends the cognition of which 
the validity is to be apprehended, although they all agree 
that the same knowledge which appiehends a cognition also 
apprehends its validity (provided, of course, that this 
cognition is valid). Thus Bhafta Mimaihsa holds that 
cognition itself cannot be apprehended in a direct or im¬ 
mediate manner, still its validity is known directly. This 
may appear somewhat queer. To understand this position, 
it is necessary to know its theory about the apprehension 
of knowledge. In its view, knowledge is never directly 
known. How, then, is knowledge known at all? When an 
object is known, there arises, in the object, a peculiar property 
called manifestness or knownness*; and this property of 
knownness can be directly apprehended; then by a type of 
mediate cognition called presumption (arthapatti), we can 
apprehend the existence of knowledge (of course, in the 
knower) as the cause of this property of knownness. Now 
Bhat(a Mimaihsa holds that this very mediate presumptive 
apprehension which cognises knowledge also cognises its 
validity. That is how Bbatta Mimaihsa can support the 
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theory of the directness of the apprehension of cognitive 
validity, notwithstanding its view that cognition itself is known 
mediately or indirectly. 

Prabhakara Mimaihsa supports the directness of the ap¬ 
prehension of cognitive validity in a more straightforward 
manner. It maintains that cognition is self-conscious in the 
sense that besides knowing some object, it, at the same time, 
knows itself and also its own validity. For example, the 
cognition of a table assumes the form, “I know the table”; 
and it is clear that the content of such a piece of knowledge 
•includes the act of knowledge itself. Prabhakara Mimaihsa 
further upholds that this judgment, *T know the table” also 
apprehends that this judgment is valid. Knowledge is self- 
conscious not only in respect of its own existence but also in 
respect of its own validity. So Prabhakara Mimaihsa, too, 
can say, like BhStta Mimaihsa, that the validity of a cognition 
is known by the very knowledge which apprehends the cogni¬ 
tion itself, although this knowledge, in its view, is just 
identical with the cognition itself. As I know the table, I 
also know that I know the table and further that this know¬ 
ledge of the table is valid, i.e., I know the table truly. 81 

There is an important Mimaihsa philosopher, named Murari 
Migra, who differs from both the above schools of Mimaihsa 
in regard to how cognition is primarily apprehended. He is 
of opinion that cognition is originally apprehended by an act 
of inner perception which is different from the cognition and 
occurs immediately after the origination of the cognition and 
hence is designated ^fter-cognition (anuvyavasaya). As we 
have already seen, this is also the position of Nyaya so far as 
the question of the knowledge of knowledge is concerned. 
But unlike Nyaya, Murari Migra maintains that the validity 
of a cognition is also known by the after-cognition which 

81 A fuller account of th,e Prabhakara view would be that a cogni¬ 
tion knows its object, itself, the self that knows and the validity of 
itself. 
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primarily apprehends the cognition itself. Thus he, too, can 
be said to support the view that the cognition of cognitive 
validity is direct, since he maintains that what apprehends a 
cognition also apprehends its validity, although be does not 
think either that cognition is self-conscious or that it is known 
by a sort of presumptive knowledge. 

Let us now briefly state the position of Advaita Vedanta 
on this question. It maintains that cognition is not known 
by presumptive knowledge (as is held by Bhatta Mimaihsa), 
nor by the cognition itself which is to be known (as is main¬ 
tained by Prabhakara Mimaihsa), nor by a piece of after- 
cognition (as is the view of Murari MiSra and of Nyaya, but 
by an enduring and immutable apprehension called the sakgin 
(witness) which is present ab initio in every knower. This 
apprehension of the sak§in is immediate, being of the nature 
of indeterminate perception (nirvikalpa pratyk$a). So what 
knows a cognition is, in the view of Advaitism, this sakgin. 
Now in regard to the apprehension of the validity of a cogni¬ 
tion, the position of Advaitism is that it is the same sakgin 
which apprehends a cognition also apprehends, at the same 
time, the validity of that cognition. This means that Advai¬ 
tism. too. supports the view that the apprehension of cognitive 
validity is direct in the sense that it is apprehended by the 
same knowledge, namely, the saksin, which also apprehends 
the cognition itself. 

So far as fhe knowledge of knowledge is concerned, the 
position of Nyaya, as has already been observed, is the same 
as that of Murari Mi$ra. 82 But in regard to the apprehension 
of the validity of a cognition, its position differs from that 
of Murari MiSra as well as from those of Bhafta Mimaihsa. 
Prabhakara Mimaihsa and Advaitism. Thus like Murari 
Mi£ra, Nyaya, too, maintains that a cognition is primarily 
apprehended by an after-cognition (anuvyavasaya) which is 

82 Murari Misra who flourished a few centuries after Gautama 
and his principal commentators might have borrowed this view from 
Nyaya. 
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perceptual in nature. That is to say, Nyaya does not think 
that cognition is self-conscious, nor that it is immediately 
apprehended as soon as it comes into being by a standing ami 
immutable consciousness which is ever present in a knowing 
subject. But differing from Murari Mi$ra, it does not think 
that this after-cognition is what apprehends the validity of 
the knowledge which this after-cognition apprehends. If 
Nyaya thought like that, it would have been considered to 
be a supporter of the theory of the direct apprehension of 
cognitive validity in one of the senses in which such appre¬ 
hension is said to be direct. Then, what cognition, in the 
view of Nyaya, apprehends the validity of a piece of valid 
knowledge ? This is an inferential cognition resulting from a 
syllogism of the type which is stated in the Dipika. This 
syllogism will be explained presently. 

In rejecting the view that the validity of a cognition is 
known directly, i.e., known by the very knowledge of that 
cognition, the main argument of Nyaya is that even when 
one becomes aware that one has had a piece of knowledge 
acquainting one with the presence of (say) water at a certain 
place, one sometimes is in doubt about the validity of such 
knowledge—this could not have been the case, if one knew 
the validity of a cognition as soon as one was aware that one 
had that cognition in one’s mind. When I am in doubt about 
the validity of my knowledge of water at a certain place, it is 
likely that I shall approach that place, and if I get the 
expected water there, 1 may tell myself, “That visual percep¬ 
tion of water which IJiad just now is veridical; for it initiated 
in me an activity which has proved successful by fulfilling 
my expectation of getting water there.” The universal judg¬ 
ment which this syllogism implies can be stated as “Whatever 
cognition of mine initiates successful activity in me is valid.” 
But what are the instances where this uniform rule can be 
said to be illustrated ? If I have, on certain occasions, 
already verified, in the above way, my cognition of a thing by 
such successful activity; then, my cognitions of those parti* 
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cular occasions could serve as positive instances (anvaya 
df§$5nta) where this uniform rule connecting a cognition and 
its validity holds good. But suppose I were to verify the 
validity of a doubted cognition, in this way, for the first time 
in my life. Such a state of my mind is expressed in the Dlpika 
by the word ‘anabhyasadaga*, i.e., the state of not being habi¬ 
tuated to this sort of verification of a cognition. Evidently, in 
such a state of mind. I could not cite any positive instance 
where the said uniform rule can be considered to be illustra¬ 
ted. Nevertheless, I could take the help of some negative ins¬ 
tance (vyatireka dr$tanta), i. e., an instance of a cognition 
which was known by me to be invalid on account of its initia¬ 
ting in me some activity which ended in failure or the nonful¬ 
filment of the result which 1 expected to achieve by this 
activity. That is to say, I could take the help of a merely 
negatively concomitant probans (kevala-vyatireki-liihga), 
which, in our example of the perception of .water, would be 
The act of causing successful activity.’ Here, no instance 
would be available for illustrating the positive concomitance 
(anvaya-vyapti) of this probans—a concomitance having the 
form, "Whatever cognition causes successful activity is valid”; 
for by supposition, I have not yet ascertained the validity of 
any cognition. Still, negative instances would be available 
for illustrating the negative concomitance of the probans—a 
concomitance having the form, "Whatever cognition is not 
valid (i. e., is invalid) fails to cause successful activity.” For 
I must already have detected the invalidity of some cognitions 
before any doubt could arise in me about the validity of a 
cognition. This negative concomitance together with a nega¬ 
tive illustration is stated in the Dlpika in the extremely abbre¬ 
viated form. "Whatever is not so, is not so ; for example, an 
invalid cognition.” This means, "Whatever cognition is not 
valid is not what produces successful activity/’ And the illus¬ 
tration cited for the truth of this rule is an instance of wrong 
knowledge which has already been ascertained to be wrong. 

Thus in the view of Nyaya, what..apprehends a cognition 
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primarily is air after-cognition, and what apprehends its vali¬ 
dity is an act of inferential knowledge which is the result of 
the process of verifying it. A primary cognition assumes some 
such form as "This is a table/’ This is apprehended in a 
secondary piece of knowledge called after-cognition which 
assumes some such form as "I know the table” or "I know 
that this is a table.” But this secondary cognition does not 
apprehend the validity of the primary cognition, "This is a 
table.” What it apprehends is merely the fact that there is 
in me this primary cognition. That it is valid (of course, if 
it really is so) is known by the verificatory inferential cogni¬ 
tion which has been explained above. Hence Nyaya does not 
maintain that the validity of a cognition is known by the same 

i 

knowledge which apprehends that cognition ; and so Nyaya 
does not support the theory of direct awareness of cognitive 
validity. That is to say, it supports the theory that the 
apprehension of cognitive validity is always indirect. 

With this short account of the various positions of the 
different schools of philosophy in regard to the apprehension 
of cognitive validity, the student may find it somewhat 
easier to understand the treatment of this topic in the Dipika. 
Here, the point at issue is put in the form of a disjunctive 
judgment of formal logic, where the alternatives are contra¬ 
dictory of each other. The judgment is: "Either the validity 
of a judgment is known by all the things which apprehend 
(that) judgment but do not apprehend its invalidity, or this 
validity is not so known”. It may be noticed that the first 
alternative is stated affirmatively (vidhi-koti), and the second 
as the negation *>f that (ni$edha-kofi). Those who support 
the affirmative alternative are supporters of the theory of 
direct awareness of cognitive validity ( svatastva) and those 
who accept the negative alternative are supporters of the 
theory of indirect awareness of cognitive validity ( paratastva ). 
One cannot but appreciate the skill with which the opposing, 
views on the matter have been stated in the same sentence 
having two alternatives, one of which covers many differing. 
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views which, however, support, in some sense, the theory 
of direct awareness of cognitive validity, and the other alter¬ 
native covers the view that does not support direct awareness 
in any of the senses in which this is supported by the various 
schools covered by the first alternative. The first alternative 
would apply to each of the views of the three schools of 
Mimaihsa, as also to the view of Advaitism, while the second 
alternative which merely denies the first covers the view of 
Nyaya alone. 

After formulating the opposing views in a disjunctive 
statement, the author proceeds to explain the purpose which 
certain words and phrases of this statement subserve. It 
Should be ( observed that these words and phrases occur in the 
first alternative for expressing, in precise terms, the view 
which supports direct awareness of cognitive validity. So 
in showing the purpose of these words and phrases, what is 
attempted is to point out how in the absence of these words 
the first alternative would not apply to the theory of direct 
awareness of cognitive validity. Thus the word 'all’ in the 
first alternative, namely, in "The validity of a cognition 
is apprehended by all the things which apprehend (that) 
cognition but do not apprehend its invalidity” is intended to 
avoid saying something which is not acceptable to the theory 
of direct awareness of validity, but on the contrary is accept¬ 
able to the Nyaya theory of its indirect awareness. How? 
We have seen that in thg view of Nyaya, an inferential 
judgment such as "This cognition (say) c is valid” arising 
out of some successful activity initiated by the cognition c, 
is what apprehends the validity of cognition c. Now this 
inferential knowledge apprehends not only the validity of 
cognition c, but also at the same time the cognition c itself. 
For how can one apprehend the validity of a cognition with¬ 
out apprehending, at the same time, that cognition itself? 
Hence if in the above statement the word "all” were dropped, 
and the statement assumed the form. "The validity of a 
cognition is apprehended by some thing which apprehends 
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that cognition../*, then such a statement would be true of 
even the Nyaya view, since the inferential knowledge which, 
it thinks, apprehends the validity of the cognition c certainly 
also apprehends the cognition c itself, and so it would be 
correct to say in regard to this inferential knowledge that it 
is the same as what apprehends both a cognition and also 
its validity; and if to recognise an act of knowledge which 
apprehends both a cognition and its validity is to support the 
theory of the direct awareness of cognitive validity, then, 
Nyaya, too, can be said to support this theory. But certainly 
Mimaihsa philosophers and Advaitists do not mean to accept 
the Nyaya position as amounting to the theory of direct 
awareness of cognitive validity. For to say that cognitive 
validity is primarily known by an act of inference is to give 
up the theory of direct awareness of validity. Now the 
employment of the word 'all* would remove this consequence 
•which cannot be accepted by the systems of Mimaihsa and 
Advaitism. For although the said inferential knowledge 
may be admitted to know both a cognition and its validity 
still there are certain other instances of knowledge which, too, 
apprehend the cognition c, but do not, in the view of Nyaya, 
apprehend the validity of c, although they do so in the 
opinion of the supporters of Mimaihsa and Advaitism. Thus 
these latter systems can maintain that whatever knowledge 
apprehends cognition c, also apprehends its validity, but 
Nyaya cannot maintain this, since, in the view of Nyaya, 
only a piece of inferential knowledge (of the type explained 
above) apprehends the validity of c. Thus Bhafta Mimaihsa 
which thinks that cognition is primarilly apprehended by a 
piece of presumptive knowledge would also maintain that 
this presumptive knowledge apprehends its validity, too, 
and, of course, it can grant that the act of inferential 
knowledge which, in the view of Nyaya, apprehends the 
validity of cognition c also apprehends c without being 
required to give up its own brand of direct awareness of 
cognitive validity. Similar considerations would make it 
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clear that Prabhakara Mimaihsa, the Mimaihsa of Murari 
Migra and the system of Advaitism, too, can maintain their 
respective brands of direct awareness of cognitive validity, 
even after granting that the said inferential knowledge 
apprehends both the cognition c and its validity. So every 
one of them can hold that all cognitions which apprehend 
cognition c also apprehend the validity of c ; and every one 
of them, on account of its supporting the first alternative 
of the disjunctive statement which is under consideration 
now, would be a supporter of the direct awareness of cognitive 
vilidity. But Nyaya does not grant that any piece of know¬ 
ledge other than the inferential cognition in question 
apprehends the validity of c, although it would admit that 
this inferential cognition also apprehends the cognition c 
itself; moreover, although it would hold that there are 
other cognitions such as after-cognitions which apprehend 
cognition c, still it does not think that these other cognitions 
also apprehend the validity of c. Thus Nyaya, by denying 
that all cognitions which apprehend c also apprehend its 
validity, would be maintaining the indirectness of the aware¬ 
ness of cognitive validity. It would appear now that the 
word 'all*, employed in our disjunctive statement, secures that 
the first alternative is acceptable to the first four schools of 
philosophy, but not to Nyaya, while the second alternative 
which denies the first would be acceptable to Nyaya alone, 
but not to the first four schools. 

The words, 'which do not apprehend invalidity' are meant 
to avoid the possibility of the first alternative being contradic¬ 
ted by such a true judgment as "This cognition d is invalid". 
For this judgment apprehends the cognition d just as much 
as it apprehends the invalidity of d, since you cannot know 
the invalidity of a cognition without, at the same time, know¬ 
ing that cognition itself. Now the theory of direct awareness 
of cognitive validity maintains that whatever cognition appre¬ 
hends a certain cognition d also apprehends the validity of 
d. But this theory is contradicted by the cognition, "The 

15 
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cognition d is invalid’’ ; for this cognition, although it appre¬ 
hends cognition d, still does not apprehend the validity of 
d, but on the contrary it apprehends its invalidity. In order 
to obviate this, the words, ‘which do not apprehend invalidity’ 
have been employed in the disjunctive statement under 
question. 

Next is shown the utility of the word, ‘its’ (tat) which 
occurs in the clause, “which do not apprehend its invalidity 
(tadapramanya)”. The pronoun, ‘its* means ‘of that cogni¬ 
tion*, the validity of which is to be apprehended. That is 
explained in the DIpika by the phrase, ‘in that ( tasmin)\ i.e.„ 
in the substratum of validity (pramanya§raye). The subs¬ 
tratum of validity means that cognition of which the validity 
is to be apprehended. Now consider what would happen if 
the word ‘its’ were not employed. In the absence of this 
word, the first alternative would assume the form, “All things 
which apprehend a cognition but do not apprehend invalidity 
apprehend also validity”. But this changed form of the first 
alternative would not apply to the following case, where, 
therefore, there would be no direct awareness of validity. 
The judgment (let us call it j), “The cognition d is invalid’* 
is a piece of after-cognition, since it makes another cognition 
d its object. Further, j is not such as does not apprehend 
any cognitive invalidity, since it apprehends the invalidity of 
d. Hence the tertiary judgment k which apprehends this 
after*cognition j would also apprehend some cognitive invali¬ 
dity although it would not be the invalidity of j itself. The 
tertiary judgment k, ^therefore, cannot be described as what 
does not apprehend cognitive invalidity. And this would be 
true of any judgment whatsoever which has, for its object, the 
after-cognition j. And this means that no cognition is avail¬ 
able which apprehends the after-cognition j and does not, at 
the same time, apprehend some cognitive invalidity. But 
direct awareness of cognitive validity, in accordance with the 
changed definition of it (which is obtained after dropping the 
word ‘its’ from the first alternative), is not possible unless 
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this awareness is such as does not apprehend invalidity. The 
word 'its' has been employed in order to obviate this difficulty 
in the way of making awareness of validity direct. As already 
explained, the pronoum ‘its* stands for that cognition of which 
the validity is to be apprehended. Now in the above example, 
we are concerned with the apprehension of the validity of the 
after-cognition j ; and, therefore, the word, 'its* stands for this 
after-cognition. Thus although the judgment which appre¬ 
hends this after-cognition j apprehends some cognitive invali¬ 
dity, still it does not apprehend the invalidity of this after¬ 
cognition j of which the validity is to be known. That is to 
say, the judgment k is such as apprehends the after-cognition 
j and do$* not apprehend its invalidity (i.e., the invalidity of 
j). Hence if this judgment k apprehends the validity of the 
after-cognition j, such awateness of its validity would, in 
accordance with the first alternative, with the word 'its* 
retained, be direct. In the absence of the word ‘its*, the 
awareness of the validity of the after-cognition j could not be 
called direct. 

The Dipika next offers some argument in support of the 
theory of the direct awareness of cognitive validity. Of 
course, this will afterwards be refuted. Meanwhile, let us try 
to understand this argument in support of the theory of direct 
awareness. The argument, as stated in the Dipika, is from 
the standpoint of Murari MiSra. But it can be easily recast 
so as to make it fit in also with the positions of Bhatta 
Mimaihsa, Prabhakara Mimaihsa and Advaitism. Both Nyaya 
and Murari Mi£ra maintain that what primarily apprehends 
a cognition is an after-cognition. But the latter is of opinion 
that this after-cognition also apprehends the validity of the 
primary cognition. As we have already explained, the 
position of Nyaya is different. On behalf of Murari Mi£ra, 
it is argued as follows: — 

Suppose the primary cognition is, “That is water”. Let 
us name it c. Then its after-cognition would be, “I am 
aware that this is water”. Let us call it j. Evidently, the 
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objects of this" after-cognition j are the primary cognition c 
itself, as also the objects of c, such as the thing in front and 
its character ‘waterhood*. Now an after-cognition, being 
perceptual in nature, requires for its origination some 
type of sensory contact with the things which it cognises. 
The sense-organ which is involved here is the manas or the 
inner sense, since an after-cognition is a sort of what is 
called inner ^perception (manasa-pratyaksa), as distinct from 
external perception, i,e„ the perception of extra-subjective 
things such as tables and chairs. However, although an 
after-cognition is a type of internal perception, still its content 
is not merely some subjective state, such as the primary 
cognition c which it apprehends, but also certain external 
things which are the objects of this primary cognition c. The 
judgment “I am aware that this is water” has, for its objects, 
(i) the T, (ii) the state of awareness as a character of the T, 
(iii) the ‘this’ and (iv) waterhood as a character of the ‘this’. 
The manas being the inner sense can easily be in contact with 
the first two of these objects, namely, the self and the 
state of awareness. For the first, this contact is conjunction 
(saihyoga) and for the second, it is ‘inherence with what is 
conjoined with the sense-organ’ (saihyukta-saniavaya). But 
how will the inner sense be connected or brought into contact 
with the other two objects which are external things? Ordi¬ 
narily, the apppropriate senses for the perception of external 
things are the external senses such as the eye, the ear, etc. 
But for the perceptual judgment, “I am aware that this is 
water, 1 * these external senses are of no use. The only sense 
which is appropriateTor it is the inner sense called manas. 
And the question is, “How can the inner sense be connected 
with an external substance (which is represented, here, by the 
word ‘this’) and its character, ‘waterhood’?, Both Murari 
MiSra and Nyaya maintain that this connection takes place 
through the primay cognition c, namely, “This is water.” 
As the manas is connected with this cognition c, it is also 
connected, through this its connection with the cognition c. 
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with the objects of c. In other words, the sensory contact 
which we are in search of is the primary knowledge, “This 
is water.** This type of connection which a sense-organ has 
with objects, through a cognition, is called ‘knowledge as 
sense-contact* (jhana lak§ana-sannikar§a). To return to our 
point. If it be asked how it is possible for the after-cogni¬ 
tion j to have perceptual apprehension of the ‘this* and the 
character ‘waterhood.* the only answer would be, “Because 
the primary cognition c, namely, “This is water** serves, here, 
as the required sense-contact for the 'this* and the generic 
character \waterhood.* 83 If so, it should be granted that the 
same reason is available for admitting that this after-cognition 
j perceptually apprehends also the relation between the ‘this* 
and the generic character ‘waterhood.*’ For the primary 
cognition c apprehends this relation, just as much as the terms 
‘this’ and ‘waterhood* between which it obtains. This is to 
say, the after-cognition j apprehends, among other things, also 
the relation of ‘waterhood* with the ‘this’—in apprehending 
the primary cognition, “This is water,” the after-cognition 
apprehends not only the ‘this* and ‘waterhood* but also the 
relation between these two, i. e., the fact that waterhood is 
related with the ‘this*. Now the validity of a judgment is 
nothing but the fact that the character which is its predicate 
is related with its subject. But in the judgment. “This is 
water,” the predicated character is waterhood and the 
characterised subject is the ‘this.’ Hence in apprehending the 
judgment, “This is water,” the after-cognition j apprehends 
also the validity of this judgment. This means that the 
apprehension of the validity of the primary cognition, “This 
is water” is direct. 

The above argument in support of Murari MiSra’s theory 
of the direct awareness of cognitive validity has been presen- 

83 Stripped of technicalities, this perhaps means no more than 
that the reason why these objects are perceived by the after-cogni¬ 
tion is that they are the objects of the primary cognition which the 
after-cognition perceives. 
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ted in the Dlpika as an objection against the position of 
Nyaya. And on behalf of Nyaya, the author meets this 
objection in the following manner. 

We grant that the after-cognition. "I know that this is 
water.” apprehends not only the primary cognition. “This 
is water," but also, through this primary cognition, the 'this' 
(i. e., some object in front), as subject, and the character 
'waterhood.* as predicate, and hence also the relation of 
'character-and-characterised* which obtains between water- 
hood and the 'this.* But this is not the same as to apprehend 
the factual relation of waterhood with the 'this*. In other 
words, the after-cognition does not apprehend the fapt. if such 
be the fact, that the predicated character 'waterhood* is 
actually related to the characterised object, 'this*, i. e., to the 
object in front of the knower. The proper analysis of the 
proposition, “I know that this is water’* would indeed yield 
the proposition, “I apprehend the subject-predicate relation 
between the character 'waterhood* with 'the object in front," 
but it does not yield the proposition, *'I apprehend the 
relation of waterhood with an object which, as a matter of 
fact, possesses waterhood" ; and it is only a proposition of 
the latter type which can be said to represent the apprehension 
of the validity of the primary cognition, “This is water". 
One may contend that to apprehend the relation of waterhood 
with the 'this* is to know the 'this* to possess waterhood, 
i.e., to know the relation of waterhood with an object which 
possesses waterhood or is water. Human knowledge could 
indeed possibly be of Such a kind that this contention were 
justified. But as a matter of fact, it is not so. For after 
the occurrence, in me. of a perceptual judgment, such as 
“This is water”, there may and does occur, in me, from time 
to time, doubt about the validity of the judgment, before I have 
Verified it. Of course, after the process of verification, such 
doubt does not occur, unless there arises in my mind doubt 
about the validity of the verificatory cognition itself. Be 
that as it may, before the process of verification, there may 
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and does occur, from time to time, such * doubt about the 
validity of a cognition. This clearly shows that the after¬ 
cognition does not apprehend the validity of the cognition 
which it apprehends, although it knows the things which are 
the subject and the predicate of this cognition as also the 
subject-predicate relation between them. It has indeed been 
argued by the opponent that to know validity is only to know 
that the predicated character is related to the subject. But 
this is to forget that the subject-predicate relation is dependent 
upon an act of cognition, and apart from this, it does not 
exist in things as such, so that to apprehend that in my 
knowledge 'waterhood* is related, as predicate, to the 'this’, 
as subject, is not to know that waterhood is factually in, or 
related with, the 'this*, independently of my knowledge ; and 
to know the validity of a cognition is to know this factual 
relation which is independent of anybody's knowledge. The 
opponent contended that the primary cognition, "This is 
water” which is admitted by Nyaya to serve as sense-contact 
with the 'this’ and 'waterhood’. so that they can be perceived 
by the after-cognition, should, for the same reason, be consi¬ 
dered to serve as sense-contact with the relation of 'waterhood ’ 
with the 'this' too, so that this relation also should be 
admitted to be perceived by the same after-cognition. It 
should now appear that this contention is not justified. For a 
cognition can act as sense-contact with only those things 
which it itself apprehends. And we have already shown that 
the primary cognition, 'This is water* does not apprehend 
the factual relation of 'waterhood* with the 'this* (supposing, 
of course, that this relation is a fact). Hence this primary 
cognition cannot serve as sense-contact with the factual 
relation between waterhood and the ‘this*. That is why 
the after-cognition would fail to apprehend this factual 
relation. 

The word, anabhyasa-daga. which occurs in the Dipika 
means, as explained by the scholiast Nilakantha, that statfe 
of mind in whichi on account of the non-apprehension of the 
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validity of a cognition, there may arise doubt about its 
validity. 

The DIpika next states how, in the view of Nyaya, cogni¬ 
tive validity is apprehended indirectly. After a. person first 
has a cognition of the type, "This is water*', he may have 
doubt about its validity. In order to remove this doubt, he 
may move towards the object which he has judged to be 
water. If now he gets water there, he ascertains the validity 
of his judgment by a process of inference such as, "The 
cognition of water which I have had is valid, because it has 
produced in me an activity which is successful ; whatever 
cognition is not like that (i.e., produces an activity which is 
not successful) is not like that (i.e., is not valid); for example, 
a cognition of mine which I have already known to be 
invalid'*. 

This inference is of the type where the probans has only 
negative concomitance with the probandum (i.e., the con¬ 
comitance of the absence of the probandum with the absence 
of the probans), there being no positive instance available on 
account of the fact that it is the first time that the validity of 
a cognition is being known. It is, of course, taken for granted 
that before this first occasion of ascertaining cognitive validity, 
there took place the ascertainment of the invalidity of at 
least one cognition. This would also seem to be quite justified. 
For the ideas of validity and invalidity are not likely to occur 
to a person before he has the experience of some frustrated 
activity initiated by some misleading cognition of his. 

Once, however, the validity of a cognition has been ascer¬ 
tained in the way described above, this instance would be 
available, on subsequent occasions for ascertaining the vali¬ 
dity of other cognitions, as a positive instance which can 
exhibit the ‘concomitance by presence’ (anvayavyapti) of the 
probans with the probandum and hence the syllogism for 
ascertaining cognitive validity can, on such occasions, utilize 
both positive and negative concomitance of the probans with 
the probandum. 
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Thus Nyaya holds that the apprehension of cognitive vali- 
dity is indirect. Similarly it maintains that the origination of 
the validity of a cognition, too. is indirect. What does indirect 
origination of cognitive validity mean? It means that those 
factors which cause a cognition do not cause its validity—the 
conditions which bring about the validity of a cognition are 
different from those which bring about the cognition itself. 
A cognition is due to one set of conditions, while its validity 
is due to another set. This latter set which is responsible for 
its validity is called a guna, i. e., a good property (in the 
preconditions of a cognition). It would appear, therefore, that 
a good property is the specific or uncommon cause of a valid 
cognition.. For a good property invariably precedes only a 
valid cognition and not an invalid one, while the common 
causes of a cognition, as such, invariably precede not only a 
valid cognition, but also an invalid one. Such common causes 
of every type of cognition, whether valid or invalid, are the 
conjunction of the inner sense with the self (atma-manah- 
samyoga), etc. 

Similarly the specific cause of an invalid cognition is called 
a do§a or a vitiating property (of the causes of a cognition). 
Just like a good property in the case of a valid cognition, the 
bad or vitiating property, too, is different! from such common 
causes of every cognition as the conjunction of the inner 
sense with the self. This means that the origination of the 
invalidity of an invalid cognition, too, just like that of the 
validity of a valid cognition, is indirect (utpattau para * 
tastva ). 

For different kinds of valid cognition, such as perception, 
inference, etc,, there are different good properties responsible 
for their validity. For valid perceptual cognition, this good 
property is: sense-contact with such a substantive (vUe$ya) 
as possesses the predicated character. When I perceive the 
object in front of me as a piece of silver, my perception would 
be valid only if the object in front, with which my visual 
organ is in contact, possesses silverhood. Sense-contact with 
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the object in front is a common cause Of every type of percep¬ 
tual knowledge, whether valid or invalid. But the specific 
cause of valid perceptual knowledge would be there, only 
when there is sense-contact with such an object in front, as 
possesses the character which my cognition attributes to this 
object in front. If the object in front does not possess silver- 
hood and I have the perceptual knowledge, ‘‘This is silver” 
in regard to it, then, this good property for valid perceptual 
knowledge would be absent, and so the cognition would not 
be valid. 

What is the good property which is responsible for valid 
inferential cognition? We know that the immediately preced¬ 
ing cause of inferential knowledge is liihga-pai^mar^a or the 
knowledge that the subject (pakga) possesses the probans 
which is invariably concomitant with the probandum. Hence 
inferential knowledge would be valid, if this liihga-paramar£a 
be valid. And the liihga-paramarga would be valid, if the 
probans be really concomitant with the probandum and if 
this probans be really present in the subject (pak§a) and hence 
if the probandum also be really in the subject. Ail this is 
expressed in the Dipika by the brief statement that the good 
property necessary for the generation of valid inferential 
cognition is the knowledge that the (probans which is) con¬ 
comitant (with the probandum) is in that (subject) which 
possesses that (probandum) with which it (i.e., the probans) 
is concomitant. In the stock example of inference, namely, 
“The hill has fire because it has smoke,” smoke is the vyapya 
i.e., that which is coqgomitant with the probandum; fire is 
the vyfipaka, i. e., that with which the probans is concomitant. 
Hence here what constitutes the good property for the validity 
of the inferential knowledge, "The hill has fire” is the know¬ 
ledge that smoke which is really concomitant with fire is in 
the hill which, too, really possesses fire. Lest the reader may 
think that this involves a petitio principii , we may mention 
that before the inferential cognition, "The hill has fire,” can 
occur, although it is necessary to know that there is smoke 
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in the hill, still it is not necessary to know that the bill has 
fire, as a matter of fact. The fact that the hill possesses fire is 
necessary for the validity of the inferential cognition in ques¬ 
tion. but it is not necessary to know this fact before this in¬ 
ferential knowledge occurs. 

What the Dipika says about the good properties for know¬ 
ledge by analogy and for verbal knowledge is quite clear and 
does not require any explanation. 

We have already stated that the invalidity of an invalid 
cognition, too. originates indirectly, i. e., from causes which 
are different from those common causes which bring about a 
cognition as such, whether valid or invalid. For example, the 
illusion of yellow colour in a conch-shell is due not to such 
common causes of every cognition as the conjunction of the 
inner sense with the self, but to such uncommon causes as 
jaundice. 

The Dipika next refutes the Prabhakara Mimaihsa view 
that all cognitions are valid, so that no cognition can be truly 
said to be invalid. Before explaining this refutation, it may 
be worthwhile to show that this Mimaihsa view is not so 
absurd as. at first sight, it might appear to be. Of course, 
common sense does employ the term ‘invalid* for describing 
certain cognitions such as the knowledge of silver in regard to 
a piece of shell. But the Prabhakara philosopher maintains 
that a proper analysis of these so-called instances of wrong 
knowledge would reveal that so far as they involve knowledge, 
there is nothing wrong about them. It may be asked, "Why 
then are these instances of knowledge considered to be wrong 
or misleading?." The Prabhakara philosopher answers this 
by saying that these instances involve, besides the factor of 
knowledge, also some other factor which may be described as 
the lack of knowledge of certain important factors of the total 
cognitive situation to which these instances refer. On account 
of this lack of knowledge, the knower may be induced to 
undertake some activity which ends in failure; and because 
the activity ends in failure, so the total situation which 
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precedes this activity, since it comprises some factor of know- 
ledge as well as some factor of lack of knowledge, is called 
an instance of wrong knowledge in that it misleads the knower. 
What, however, really misleads is not the factor of knowledge 
in the situation, but the factor of the absence of the knowledge 
of certain important things—the knowledge which would pro¬ 
perly guide the knower. What is ordinarily described as the 
illusion of silver in respect of a piece of shell is not really a 
single judgment in which silverhood is wrongly attributed to a 
shell. The true analysis of this so-called instance of wrong 
knowledge is that there are here two different cognitions: (i) 
the perceptual knowledge of the ‘this' i.e., of the thing in 
front, and (ii) the memory knowledge of silver. 64 This total 
situation is, of course, often expressed by the knower by a 
sentence like "This is silver." But this has no implication 
that here there is the ascription of the character 'silverhood' 
to the object in front. Why does the knower, then, proceed 
toward the object in front, if he does not, in knowledge, take 
it to be silver ? This is because he does not know that the 
object in front is a shell, or that it is different from silver. 
He moves toward the object in front not because be takes it 
to be silver, but because he does not know that it is not 
silver. 

Now the argument of Nyaya against the above view is as 
follows:.— 

After a person has, in respect of a piece of shell, the 
cognition, "This is silver", it is found that he moves towards 
the place where the shell lies. This proves that here is a 
cognition of the shell as silver, i.e., the appearance of the 
shell as other than what it is (anyathakhyati). In other words, 
there is, here, a unitary piece of knowledge which has, for its 
predicate, the character ‘silverhood*, and has, for its subject. 


84 In certain cases, both of these cognitions may be perceptual, 
e.g., in the case, ‘The conch-shell is yellow’. 
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tbe 'this* or the object in front of the person, although the 
'this* is really not connected with silverhood but with the 
character 'shellhood*. 

Against this Nyaya view, the school of Prabhakara 
Mimaihsa urges that such a conclusion does not necessarily 
follow from the fact that after the person’s knowledge of 
silver, here, he moves toward the object in front. For such 
movement on his part ’is explicable even without presuming 
that there was, in him, a single piece of knowledge with the 
'this* as subject and 'silverhood* as predicate. On the contrary, 
this movement is explicable by the more plausible hypothesis 
that there are, here, two different cognitions, namely, (i) the 
perception of the object in front as 'this* and (ii) the memory 
knowledge of silver. On account of the person’s lack of 
knowledge that the 'this* is different from silver which is 
presented to him by memory knowledge (upasthite§ta-bheda- 
graha), he moves toward the object in front. What causes 
his movement is no unitary piece of knowledge with the ‘this* 
as subject and silverhood as predicate. On the contrary, his 
movement is caused by his not knowing that the silver which 
is presented to him by memory knowledge is different from 
that which he perceives in front of him. Indeed, even in the 
case of the cognition, "This is silver’* which is recognised by 
common sense to be veridical as distinct from that which is 
supposed to be non-veridical, what causes the activity of the 
knower toward the known object can well be considered to 
be not the cognition, "This is silver”, but the absence of the 
knowledge that the 'this* is different from the desired thing 
silver which is presented to the mind by this very cognition, 
"This is silver”. Of course, the 'this', here, is not really differ¬ 
ent from silver (as it is different in the case of so-called wrong 
knowledge) ; and hence not to know that there is difference 
between them does not amount to any short-coming in the 
person’s knowledge, as it does in the case of so-called wrong 
cognition. Even so, the activity of the person, in both cases, 
can well be supposed to be due to his not knowing that the 
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•this* is different from silver. We have already remarked that 
the fact that, in the case of so-called wrong knowledge, the 
difference between the ‘this* and silver is not known consti¬ 
tutes a short-coming ; and this explains why the absence of the 
cognition of this real difference causes an activity which fails 
in its purpose. But in the case of a cognition which is 
recognised by all to be veridical, the fact that the person does 
not know the 'this* to be different from Isilver s(in fact he 
knows the ‘this* to be just silver) is not a short-coming ; and 
this explains why the activity which is initiated by his not 
knowing the said difference is successful. It would appear, 
therefore, that there is no need to uphold that cognition is 
sometimes non-veridical. For, as has just been made out, in 
the case where a person knows silver while knowing an object, 
in front of him, which is not silver, it is sufficient for all 
practical and theoretical purposes to say that there are really 
two cognitions, namely, the perception of some object in front 
as the 'this* and the memory-cognition of silver ; and none of 
these cognitions can be said to be wrong. There could be a 
non-veridical cognition, only if there were a unitary cognition 
of the object, in front, as silver, i. e., a determinate judgment 
in which the ‘this’ were subject and silverhood were predicate. 
But we have shown that there is no need to recognise any 
such unitary cognition in the so-called instances of non-veridi- 
cal cognition. Even without accepting such a single cognition, 
all the relevant facts connected with such a situation can be 
explained fully. So those instances which common sense 
considers to be cases of wrong cognition are not really so, but 
only instances of non-cognition of the difference between a 
desired object that is remembered and the object which is 
known perceptually, but known very incompletely. They are 
not, as Nyaya holds, cases of something appearing different 
from what they are (anyathakhyati), but cases of incomplete 
or partial knowledge in which something is not known to be 
different from what one desires. Whatever is known is known 
rightly, although only more or less partially—so-called cases 
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of illusory cognition are only cases of non-cognition of 
certain details of the known object (akhyatij. 

Nyaya rejects the above view on the following ground. 
When a person has the perceptual judgment, “This is silver’* 
in respect of what really is silver ( satya-rajata-sthale ) and 
proceeds toward what he perceives, what causes his activity 
is obviously the knowledge of the object in front of him, as 
subject, and of silverhood, as predicate, silverhood being a 
character of what he desires to possess. That is to say, the 
cause of his activity, in this particular instance, is the single 
judgment, “This is silver.” To contend that this is not so, 
but that the person’s non-cognition of the difference between 
the ’this* J from silver is what causes his movement is to 
postulate, for the sake of a mere theory, an extremely cum¬ 
brous and unnatural cause of his activity, where it is natural 
to think that the judgment, “This is silver” is the cause. 
And when in the case of real silver, the cause of the person’s 
movement is a single determinate cognition, we should 
similarly grant that even in the case where there is no silver, 
his movement is caused by a single determinate cognition 
like “This is silver.” For if the activity of a person who 
desires to have silver is caused in one case by the determinate 
judgment, "This is silver”, it is both natural to expect and 
logical to recognise that it would be caused by the same sort 
of judgment even in the case where there is no silver, but 
only a piece of shell. Moreover, common sense certainly 
believes that an illusion does take some such unitary and 
determinate form as "This is silver”, in which silverhood is 
attributed to the ’this*. Nor should common sense be rejected 
for the sake of a theory, unless it leads to absurd conse¬ 
quences. This means that illusion should be interpreted as 
the appearance of a thing to have some character which is 
different from what it really has. If so, anyathakhyati is the 
right theory of illusion. 
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T. Invalid cognition is of three kinds on account of the 
distinction between (i) doubt, (ii) error, and (iii) tarka (a kind 
of suppostion). Doubt is the apprehension, in respect of the 
same substantive, that it is characterised by many mutually 
opposed characters; for instance, (the apprehension), “May 
it be a post ora person?” Error is false cognition; as for 

jm 

instance, the apprehension, “This is silver” in respect of a 
shell. Tarka is the false assumption of something through 
the false assumption of that which is invariably concomitant 
with that something; for example, (the cognition), "If there 
be no fire (here), there would be no smoke (either)”. 

D. Invalid cognition is divided into its classes in the 
sentence* 'Tnvalid cognition../'. (The fact that dream is also 
a kind of invalid cognition) does not go against the tripartite 
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division (of invalid cognition), because dreaming is of the 
nature of subjective error. The defining character of doubting 
is stated in the sentence, "Doubt is....” The word, ‘same’ (in 
this definition) is intended to avoid making the definition too 
wide and apply even to the cognition of a group of things (as 
characterised subjects). The words, 'mutually opposed’ (in 
the same definition) are intended to avoid making the defini¬ 
tion too wide and apply even to such instances of cognition 
as "A pot is a substance.” The word 'many’ is intended to 
avoid making the definition too wide and apply to (the right 
cognition), "This is possessed of pothood which is opposed 
to clothhood.” The defining character of error is stated in 
the sentence, "Error is...’’. What is meant is that an error is 
a (kind of) sure cognition about a thing which does not 
possess the character which this knowledge has for its predi¬ 
cate. The defining character of tarka is given in the sentence, 

M Tarka is...”. Although tarka is included in the division 
(entitled) 'error,’ still on account of its being helpful to an 
instrument of valid knowledge (pramana) it is mentioned 
(separately) with its distinctive characteristic. 85 

E. The term 'invalid cognition’ means any cognitive act 
which is different from valid cognition. This is why even 
doubting is recognised as a kind of invalid cognition. Doubt¬ 
ing is not certainly either a conative or an emotive state, so 
that it must be considered to fall within the class, 'the cogni¬ 
tive state of the mind’: and yet it is not valid cognition in the 
sense in which the latter has already been defined. 88 

The Tarkasaihgraha enumerates three kinds of invalid 
cognition. An objection against this is raised in the Dipika 
contending that dreaming, too, is a cognitive state of mind 

85 Vide Nilakantha’s scholium on this passage: "tarkatvarGpa- 
yailakgapyena". 

86 Let us once more put this definition, here, in slightly different 

words: A valid cognition is a cognition which has, for its subject, a 
a thing which possesses the character which the cognition has for its 
predicate. j 


16 
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and should, therefore, be enumerated as the fourth kind of 
invalid cognition. To this, the reply given is that dreaming 
should be considered to be comprised in error. But since it 
is not due to any defect in the external sense-organs nor to 
any defect in external nature, so it must be due to some inter¬ 
nal defect. That is why it is said to be a kind of subjective 
or internal error. 

One may object that the definition of doubting has been 
stated in such a way that besides applying to an instance of 
doubting, it would also apply to what may be called a self¬ 
contradictory statement. Thus when I have the doubt as to 
whether the object in front of me is a man or a post, it would 
appear that I am predicating alternatively both manhood 
and posthood to the same subject, namely, the thing in front; 
and manhood and posthood are characters which are opposed 
in nature in the sense that they cannot characterise one and 
the same thing, that where the one inheres, the other does 
not. So the given definition applies to an instance of doubt¬ 
ing. But it would also apply to a self-contradictory statement 
like “This is both a stick and a man.” 87 So the given defi¬ 
nition of doubt is too wide. To this objection which may 
perhaps suggest itself to a student who is acquainted with the 
western notion of a self-contradictory statement, Nyaya may 
give the following answer. A consciously manufactured or 
artificially entertained contradictory statement like this cannot 
be said to represent a cognitive state of mind at all. 88 And 
doubt is definitely a state of cognition which occurs naturally 
under certain conditions. It is cognitive in the sense that it 
refers to what character a characterisable thing factually 

87 The self-contradiction in this statement becomes quite patent 
if we put it in the form, “This is both a stick and a non-stick”. Evi¬ 
dently a man can be described as a non-stick. 

88 Of course, in Indian philosophy, a consciously entertained 
supposal, while knowing the supposition to be wrong, is considered to 
be a kind of invalid cognition. But such a supposal involves no self- 
contradiction. 
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possesses., But an openly self-contradictory statement, not be¬ 
ing expressive of a cognitive state of mind, cannot be some¬ 
thing to which the definition of doubt would apply, since the 
definition of doubt clearly says that it is a kind of cognition . 

But a more plausible objection would be that doubt should 
not be regarded as an instance of invalid knowledge at all. 
For the word invalid’ or ‘wrong* is propeily applicable to 
cases where there is the definite assertion of a certain charac¬ 
ter in regard to a subject to which it does not really belong; 
but doubt does not involve any such definite assertion ; on 
the contrary, it involves some suspense of judgment—this 
suspense being due to many contrary suggestions occurring 
to a person who tries to determine the nature of a thing. 

In reply to the above objection, it may be pointed out that 
the phrase, 'invalid cognition* is indeed associated, in English 
and European philosophy in general, with a judgment, i. e„ 
with what in Indian philosophy is called a nifoaya. Invalid 
knowledge, in this sense, would, in Indian philosophy, be 
comprised in viparyaya or error. But the phrase, ‘invalid 
cognition* by which we have translated the Sanskrit word *a- 
prama,* as understood by Nyaya, does not necessarily mean 
error—it stands for any cognition which fails to fulfil its func¬ 
tion of delivering the truth about a thing; and certainly, doubt 
fails to fulfil this purpose of a cognitive state. This is why 
doubt is included in a-prama or invalid knowledge. Of course, 
valid knowledge is necessarily a judgment and hence a kind 
of sure knowledge; again there is a kind of sure knowledge 
which is invalid—this is designated viparyaya or error. Doubt, 
since it does not amount to sure knowledge, cannot, of course, 
be considered (o be a kind of error ; but inasmuch as it fails 
to yield certain knowledge (ni£caya) and hence also certain 
knowledge which is valid, it can well be considered to be 
different from valid knowledge or to be invalid knowledge, in 
this sense. 

In connection with the definition of doubt, given in the 
Tarkasaihgraha, the Dipik& states the purpose which certain 
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words in this defintion subserve. In each case, the purpose 
is to avoid too wide a definition. Thus the word 'same' in 
the statement. "Doubt is the apprehension, in respect of the 
same substantive....” is meant to prevent the definition from 
applying to what is called samuhalambana-jnana or a cogni¬ 
tion which has many things for its subject and has, for its 
predicate, many characters which are severally ascribed to the 
many things which constitute its subject. The example of 
such a compound judgment which is given in the Dipika is, 
“These are a pot and a piece of cloth”. This judgment has 
two things as subject, namely, the 'this’ and the 'this’ (yielded 
by an analysis of the plural pronoun 'these'), and two things 
as predicate, namely, pothood and clothhood, one ascribed to 
one 'this’ and the other to the other 'this’. Now in such an 
instance of a compound judgment, there are mutually opposed 
characters (namely, pothood and clothhood) as predicate. 
Hence if from the definition of doubt, given in the Dipika, we 
remove the portion, "in respect of the same substantive.” it 
would apply to such a compound judgment. But with this 
portion retained, it would not apply to such a compound 
judgment, inasmuch as a compound judgment of this type is 
not in respect of one and the same substantive, but in respect 
of many substatives. 

The words, 'mutually opposed’ have been used, because, 
in their absence, the definition of doubt would apply to such 
a judgment as "A pot is a substance.” For this judgment 
refers to more than one character, namely 'pothood* and 
'substancehood’; besides, there is only one thing as subject, 
namely, a pot. Nevertheless, since in the definition of doubt 
it is stated not only that it is a cognition in which many 
characters are ascribed to one and the same substantive, but 
also that these characters are opposed to one another, so the 
definition would not apply to the judgment, "A pot is a sub¬ 
stance;” for the characters pothood and substancehood are 
not mutually opposed, because they can well reside in the 
same thing. 
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The word, 'many* is intended to prevent the definition 
from applying to such a judgment as "This is possessed of 
pothood which is opposed to clothhood”. For although in 
this judgment two characters are mentioned which are 
opposed to each other, namely, pothood and clothhood, 
still only one of them, namely, pothood has been ascribed to 
the subject. 

Viparyaya is first stated to be the same as false cognition, 
*hnd then false cognition is further explained as a mode of 
sure knowledge (niscaya) having, for its predicate, a character 
which the subject of the knowledge does not possess. That 
is to say, viparyaya is synonymous with inithya-jiiana and 
means error, Thus doubt, error and tarka are mentioned in 
the Tarkasaihgraha as the three species of a-prama or invalid 
cognition. 

Tarka is defined as the false assumption of one thing B on 
the basis of the false assumption of another thing A which 
is invariably concomitant with B. The Sanskrit word, ‘aropa’, 
here means a false assumption or a false supposal which is 
entertained for a while, knowing full well that what is assumed 
is false. So this is not quite the same as what is usually 
understood by the word, ‘error*. For when a piece of errone¬ 
ous knowledge occurs, one does not know that it is wrong ; 
but an aropa, in the sense in which it is to be understood 
here, is a false supposal which is entertained, knowing that 
it is false. This sort of wilful assumption of what is known 
to be false is called abarya-jnana (meaning literally a piece 
of knowledge which is artificial or brought about by an act 
of consciously wilful distortion). Thus tarka is a false 
assumption ; but every false assumption is not a tarka . We 
have an instance of tarka , only when a false assumption is 
entertained on the basis of another false assumption, through 
the knowledge of an invariable concomitance between two 
things. If we entertain the supposal that there is in the 
kitchen no smoke even when we know that it is present there, 
it would be an instance of aropa or false assumption, no 
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doubt; but it would not be correct to say that this is an 
instance of tarka. When, for example, a person perceives 
smoke in the hill and entertains the proposition, “Let me 
suppose that there is no fire in the hill; then, I must also 
suppose that there is no smoke there”, he assumes absence of 
smoke as a consequence of his assuming 'absence of fife* 
which he knows to be invariably concomitant with 'absence 
of smoke*. A false assumption of this kind it is which is 
called tarka . 

Since tarka is thus a kind of assumptive cognition which 
is, from the beginning, known to be false and does not involve 
any doubt about its being false or right, so the Dipika grants 
that this should, really speaking, be comprised in viparyaya 
or erroneous cognition. 89 The question naturally arises, 
"Why, then, is it stated as a sub-class of invalid cognition 
{a-prama) on a par with doubt and erroneous cognition ? 
The author answers this by saying that it is given this 
independent status on account of the important role it plays 
in helping a cognitive instrument (pramana), such as inference, 
to perform its appropriate function. Other modes of errone¬ 
ous cognition do not do this important work. This is why it 
is mentioned as a species of invalid cognition, on a par with 
error and doubt, and not as a sub-species of error. What is 
the nature of the help which tarka renders to a cognitive 
instrument ? Sometimes an instrument of valid cognition fails 
to produce its proper result on account of some impediment, 
such as doubt. For instance, when it is argued, on the ground 


89 Ordinarily, the term, ‘erroneous knowledge’ indicates a false 
cognition which, when it occurs and continues, is not known to be 
false; on the contrary, it is, then, believed to be true. In this sense, 
therefore, a supposal which is entertained while knowing it to be 
false should not be considered to be an instance of erroneous know¬ 
ledge. But as a rendering of viparyaya, this term should be under¬ 
stood in a somewhat technical sense: whenever 1 entertain a false 
proposition, I am in error, whether while entertaining it, I know 
it to be false or not. 
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• 

o! smoke perceived in a hill, that there must be fire there, one 
may raise the doubt that although there is smoke in the hill, 
still there may not be fire there. And as long as this doubt 
persists, the process of inference would fail to generate its 
appropriate valid cognition, “There is fire in the hill". Now 
one way of removing such doubt is the employment of a tarka 
like “If there be no fire in the hill, there should not also be 
smoke”, which may be paraphrased as “Suppose that there 
is no fire in the hill, then, you must also suppose that there is 
no smoke there either”. That is, the false assumption of the 
absence of smoke is the result of one's assuming the absence 
of fire—the absence of fire being invariably concomitant with 
the absenbe of smoke, a fact which everybody knows for 
certain, since nobody can produce smoke by anything other 
than fire. But since this assumption of the absence of smoke 
is the result of the assumption of the absence of fire, and 
since one knows the assumption of the absence of smoke to 
be false (through one's perception of smoke in the hill), so 
one realises that the assumption of the absence of fire, which 
has resulted in the patently false assumption of smokeless¬ 
ness must be false ; and in this way, one’s doubt as to 
whether there may or may not be fire in the hill, in spite of 
there being smoke there, is removed } and then the said process 
of inference is able to produce its appropriate cognition, 
"There is fire in the hill”. 

The above account of tarka must have suggested to the 
reader that the thought-process which it involves and the 
function which it performs are similar to those of what is 
called the reductio ad absurdum method of proving a conclu¬ 
sion. Still it would not be correct to translate the word tarka 
by the phrase, *a reductio ad absurdum argument'. For tarka 
primarily is not an argument, nor a method of proving a 
conclusion, although it can form part of both. Primarily, it 
is a supposal of the type which is expressed by a subjunctive 
sentence like “If there be no fire here, there is also no smoke 
either”, when it is known for certain that absence of fire is 
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'Concomitant with absence of smoke and also that there is, 
as a matter of fact, smoke there. 

It may be mentioned here that both in ordinary Sanskrit 
literature and in the philosophical literature of India, the 
word, *tarka 9 often means the process of inference itself. Its 
employment for signifying a particular mode of false assump¬ 
tion, as it is done in the present context, is technical, though 
■this, too, is quite common in the literature of Indian logic. 



SECTION 24 


a -qj - rfdcfii f|[fwr i qqwfasnsrt gr i smr^RiT i 
OTJrrawnsraTsrt ii 

ii 

T. Memory knowledge, too, is of two kinds, namely, 
valid and invalid. That (memory knowledge) which is caused 
by valid non-mnemic knowledge is valid. That (memory 
knowledge) which is caused by invalid (non-mnemic) know¬ 
ledge is invalid. 

D. Memory knowledge is divided into its classes in the 

sentence. “Memory knowledge, too,." 

E. In the first section, cognition is divided into two 
classes, namely, memory knowledge and non-mnemic know¬ 
ledge; and then memory knowledge is also defined. In the 
second section, non-mnemic knowledge is divided into two 
classes, namely, valid and invalid. In the present section, a 
similar division of memory knowledge is given. But while 
valid non-mnemic cognition is defined as a piece of knowledge 
in which the predicate is a character which is possessed by 
the subject (i. e , it is defined in terms of the content of the 
cognition), valid memory knowledge is defined not by refer¬ 
ence to its content, but wholly by reference to the validity 
of that primary cognition which is the original cause of the 
memory knowledge in question. The same procedure is 
followed in defining invalid memory knowledge, too. This 
procedure in defining valid and invalid memory knowledge 
would seem to imply that a piece of memory knowledge 
cannot be invalid, if the original non-mnemic knowledge 
which is its cause is valid. This may seem to be unjustified. ‘ 
For do we not, on certain occasions, have wrong memory 
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knowledge in regard to a past event, although originally we 
had correct knowledge about it? This, however, would not 
be granted by Nyaya. In the view of Nyaya, memory may 
fail to revive certain ideas that were present in the corres¬ 
ponding original apprehension; i. e., it may be defective by 
omission of certain details (smjti-pramo§a), but not by addi¬ 
tion of new matter. If there be such falsification by the addi¬ 
tion of new matter, Nyaya would perhaps maintain that the 
knowledge which has such defects is not memory cognition, 
although memory or memory-traces may partially cause such 
knowledge. Perhaps Nyaya would regard this type of know¬ 
ledge in which the original cognition is distorted by the addi¬ 
tion of new matter, not apprehended by the original cdgnition, 
as a type of inner perception (manasu pratyk$a) brought about 
by jnana-lak§ana-pratyasatti, the jnana being some memory 
cognition or perception. Of course, such inner perception 
would be considered to be false and would be comprised in 
the class, * viparyaya ’ or error which would be a type of non- 
mnemic and not mnemic cognition. 
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162, 163, 166, 168, 173, 174, 
176, 182. 

Prior non-existence—20, 28-29, 69, 
70, 71. 

Proximity—190, 192-93, 194. 

R 

Reason—87, 89. 

Recognition—2, 6. 

Recollection—5. 

Rcdurtio ad uhsiirdum —75n, 247. 
Reflection about the sign (or 
mark)—75, 97. 134, 147. 
Restricting condition—139. 

Rhetoric—166. 

Rhetoricians—179. 

Rudha-—186. 

Riidhi—160, 186. 

Russell—38. 

S 

ftabda—18, 37, 159. 165, 189n., 

195, 196. 

ftabda (jiiana)—18, 37, 160, 173, 
195. 

ft a bdapa ra marsa—94. 
ftabda-Saktimula—180. 

Sadhana—74, 131. 

Sa d h a na vacch i n n a -sadh y a vy ii- 
paka (upadhi)—130. 

Sadharana—123, 126. 

Sadharana Karan a—19. 

Sadhya—58, 74, 100. 

Sahacara—74, 119. 

Saha car ya—58. 
Saksadaiuimiti-pralibandhak- 
atva—146. 

sSaksin—219. 
ftakta—159. 

ftakti—159, 166, 167, 180. 
ftakti-graha—159, 173. 
ftakya— 159. 173. 
ftakyartha—173, 174. 
ftamanadhikarana—58. 
Samanyalak^ana-pratyasatti 


74 . 
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Samanyalak§ana-sannikarsa— 85. 
Samavaya—31-32, 41. 
Samavayi-kararia—19, 32, 56. 
Samaveta-samavaya—42. 

Samayika—71. 

Sambhava—196, 199. 

Sartikhya—2, 31, 37, 156, 158. 
Sarfisarga—69, 71, 166, 213. 
Sarhsargabhava—70. 

Saihfoya—83, 240. 
Samsavottara-pratyaksa—58. 
Sarhskara—1, 5. 

Samudaya-sakti—160, 186. 
Samuhalambana (jnana)—240, 244. 
Sarhyoga--7, 15-16, 42, 228. 
Sarbyukta-Samavaya—42, 228. 
Saiftyukta-Samaveta-Samavaya — 
42. 

Sarfiyukta-Samaveta-visesanata— 

52. 

Saihyukta-vi&sanata—52. 

Satfikcta—159. 

Sannidhi—190. 192-93. 

Sannikansa—35; its varieties: 42. 
196. 

Santayana—41. 

Sapaksa—!09. 114, 117, 118, 126n. 
Saprakaraka—35. 

Sat-karya-vada—31. 

Satpratipaksa—119, 120, 130, 146. 
Savikalpaka—35. 

Savyabhicara—119, 135, 137. 138. 
152. 

Self—44, 53, 54, 55, 56. 
Sense-contact—202, 229, 234. 
Sense-objcct-conlact—its vSfieties: 
45-52. 

Sentence—160, 164, 165, 173, 197. 
Siddhapara—159. 

Siddhasadhana—146, 153-54. 
SiddhasadhanatS—196. 

Siddhi—58. 

Sign—94, 95. 98. 

Similar instance—114, 117. 
Similarity—155, 156, 157, .158. 

202 . 


fiisadhayisa—85. 

Smrti—1, 5, 6, 167, 195, 197, 198, 
199; its kinds: 249. 
Smrti-pramosa—250. 

Sopadhika (hetu)—131, 137, 138. 
Speed—5. 

Sthitisthapaka—5. 

Subject inferential)—61-63, 111. 

115-17. 

Subject (propositional)—8-11. 
Subjecthood—59, 61-63, 117. 
Suggestion—180-81. 

Suggestivcncss—163-64, 179. 
Suitability—190, 192-93. 194. 202- 
Svapna—240. 

Svarthanumana—74. 

Svarupasiddha—131, 135, 143, 151. 
Svarupasiddhi—136. 

Svatastva—196, 222. 

Svatastva-vadin—217. 

Svato-grahva—196, 200. 

Syllogism (Aristotelian and Indian) 
—69, 88-93. 

T 

Tadatmva--69, 72. 

Tarka— 74, 75, 76, 240. 241n., 
245-48. 

Tatparya—160, 182. 183. 

Tattva Cintamani—40n. 
Tradition—199, 215. 

Trustworthy—160, 

U 

Udaharana—86. 

Udaslnadharrnavacchinna-Siidhya- 
vyapnka (upadhi)—130. 
Uncommon (or unique) irregular 
mark—124, 126-27, 150. 
Uncstablished mark—its kinds : 

131, 147, 149, 150-51. 
Unfounded mark—119, i20. 
Upadana Karana—32 
Upadhi—its varieties . 131, 137-38; 
its kinds explained; 138-145, 
146. 152, 195. 
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Upalaksana—158. 

Upamana—18, 155-158, 196. 
Upamiti—18, 155, 156-158. 
Upanaya—86, 90. 

Upasthiti—167. 

Utputti—196. 

V 

Vaidika—195. 

Vaisc.sika—5. 31, 32, 91, 156, 158, 
211, 213. 

Vakya—159, 165, J87 ; its kinds: 
195. 

Valid cognition (or knowledge)—7, 
80, Jfl. 165, 197, 199, 200, 

202, 216, 241 n. 

Validity—of inferential concomi¬ 
tance: 77-82 ; its apprehen¬ 
sion : 216-32 ; its origination: 
232-35: of all cognitions : 
235-39. 

Valid memory knowledge—249. 
Varna—195. 

Vatsyayana—91, 125. 

V,cda(s)—115, 116, 176, 195, 197- 

198, 199, 205. 

Vedanta—33, 205. 

Veda-vakya—114. 

Vcdic—115, 116, 197, 205. 

Vega—5. 

Verbal apprehension (or know- 
ledge)—18, 165, 185-86, 197, 

199, 202, 203, 204, 211, 213. 

Verbal instrument—160. 

Verbal paramar&i—96n. 

Verbal reflection—94. 

Veridical (knowledge)—7, 11-15, 

237., 238. 

Vidhikofci—196, 222. 

Vipaksa—109, 114, 117, 118, 126n. 
Viparyaya—240, 243, 245, 246, 

250. 

Viprakirnavada—195. 

Vipratipatti—196, 200. 

Virodha—122. 


Viruddha—119, 120, 129, 146, 240. 

Viscsana—35. 

Visesanata—52-53. 

Visesana-viseaya-bhava — 42, 43, 
52. 

Visesya—9-12. 

Vi&sta jilana—35, 197. 

Vitiating condition—132, its vari¬ 
eties. 133-34 ; 137-38 ; vari¬ 
eties explained: 138-44 ; 144- 
45, 147, 149, 152, 197. 

Vitiating property—202, 233. 

Vyabhicara—74, 119, 122. 

Vy a b hica ra -j nana—74, 152. 

Vyaiijana—160, 163, 166, 179-81. 

Vyapaka—234, 240. 

Vyapakala—131. 

Vyapiira—23-24, 25, 34, 94, 95. 

97, 155, 157. 

Vyaparavat—23n„ 25, 94. 

Vyapti—58, 68-69, 72-73, 104n. 

Vyapli-graha—74. 

Vyaptijnana-pratibandhakatva— 

146. 

Vyaptivisista —58, 67-68. 

Vyapyr—58, 234, 240. 

Vyapyatviisiddha—131, 135, 136- 

37, 138, 146, 150, 152. 

Vyatireka-drstfinta—211. 

Vyatireka-vyapti—100, 104. 

Vyavahara—1, 150. 

Vyavasaya—4, 196, 197, 204, 202, 
213. 

Vyulpatti—159. 

W 

Word(sV—160; its meaning: 161- 
64, 165 ; its kinds: 164-65 ; 
apprehension of meaning : 
161-62, 164; implication of 

the term: 165-66: its relation 
to the thing denoted: 167-68; 
what it denotes : 168-71, 

187-89 ; apprehension of deno¬ 
tation: 171-73; kinds of 

signification: 173-82 ; 
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apprehension of secondary 
signification: 182-84; cause 

of verbal knowledge: 184- 
86 ; its kinds: 186-87. 

Y 

Yathiirtha (anubhava)—7; its kinds: 
18, 197. 

Yathiirtha (smrti)—249. 


Yathartha-vakta—159. 

Yoga—160. 

Yogaja-dharma-sannikarsa—85. 
Yoga-rudjia—186. 

Yoga-rudhi—160. 

Yogya (anupalabdhi)—50. 
Yogyata—190, 192. 

Yaugika—186. 

Yaugika-rudha—187. 








